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Foreword 

P.J.  MARSHALL 

William  Bolts  was  a  citizen  of  a  later  eighteenth-century  Europe  undergoing  a 
degree  of  integration  by  common  intellectual  pre-occupations,  that  can  loosely  be  cal¬ 
led  “enlightened”,  and  by  an  increasingly  sophisticated  international  commerce  that  not 
only  linked  the  countries  of  Europe  to  one  another  but  increasingly  embraced  a  wider 
world  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Bolts  was  a  man  of  intellectual  and  commercial 
ambition.  He  may  have  been  of  Dutch  or  German  origin.  He  spent  much  time  in  Portugal 
and  he  was  to  have  dealings  with  the  governments  of  France  and  of  the  Habsburg 
empire.  Above  all,  however,  he  identified  himself  with  Britain,  whose  language  was  his 
chosen  means  of  expression  and  for  whose  law  and  constitution  he  professed  a  deep  reve¬ 
rence.  Willem  Kuiters  is  by  origin  Dutch,  married  to  a  German  lady.  He  has  a  French  doc¬ 
torate,  lives  in  France,  but  is  very  much  at  home  in  Britain,  whose  language  he  has  cho¬ 
sen  to  use  for  this  book .  The  scholar  is  therefore  most  appropriately  matched  to  his  sub¬ 
ject. 


The  subject  is  an  important  one,  well  meriting  the  first  significant  academic  study 
of  it  since  1920.  Dr  Kuiters  has  chosen  to  focus  his  study  on  Bolts’s  career  in  India,  which 
was  the  central  episode  of  a  long  and  varied  life.  Bolts  went  to  India  in  the  service  of  the 
British  East  India  Company  at  the  point  when  the  Company  had  just  acquired  political 
dominance  over  Bengal  and  territory  adjacent  to  it  in  northern  India. 

In  conventional  British  historiography,  Bolts  is  represented  as  a  foreign  trouble-maker, 
a  man  who  pursued  the  making  of  a  private  fortune  in  a  most  ruthless  way,  until  he  was 
very  properly  checked  by  the  Company’s  authorities,  who  eventually  expelled  him 
from  India.  When  Bolts  got  back  to  Britain,  he  turned  on  the  Company  in  revenge,  denoun¬ 
cing  it  in  an  inflammatory  book  called  Considerations  on  India  Affairs  and  persecuting 
the  British  governors  who  had  put  a  stop  to  his  nefarious  activities  by  actions  in  the  British 
courts,  where  he  and  his  Indian  clients  eventually  recovered  unjustified  damages. 

Dr  Kuiters  is  not  interested  in  separating  the  “good”  from  the  “bad”  in  a  situation 
where  all  men,  Bolts  and  his  enemies,  were  treading  a  narrow  path  between  what  they 
perceived  to  be  the  public  good  and  their  personal  gain.  What  does  concern  him  is  that 
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Bolts’s  career  reveals  much  about  the  strains  and  tensions  within  early  British  rule  in  India 
and  that,  however  he  may  be  judged,  Bolts  must  be  taken  seriously  as  a  person  who  had 
analysed  these  strains  and  tensions  with  genuine  insight.  Out  of  this  analysis  emerged 
considered  designs  for  the  future  of  British  India  which  are  of  real  interest. 

The  conventional  wisdom  of  the  time  and  of  British  colonial  history  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Raj  was  that  India  had  for  centuries  been  ruled  despotically  and  that  any 
British  regime  must  inevitably  therefore  be  an  authoritarian  one,  ruling  justly  according 
to  a  law  of  its  own  making.  There  was  no  room  for  representative  government  and  India 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  “colony  of  settlement”,  where  resident  Europeans  clai¬ 
ming  rights  for  themselves  would  oppress  Indians.  The  numbers  of  Europeans  who  went 
to  India  must  be  controlled  and  those  that  did  go  could  not  expect  to  enjoy  the  full  liber¬ 
ties  of  Englishmen  elsewhere.  Anyone  who  challenged  these  self-evident  truths  could  only 
be  acting  for  their  own  self-interested  motives.  Bolts  did  challenge  them  and  proposed 
alternatives.  India  should  be  open  to  European  access  and  Europeans  should  be  allowed 
to  trade  freely  without  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Company’s  monopoly  and  unof¬ 
ficially  by  its  servants.  Authoritarian  rule  must  be  made  accountable  to  courts  which  would 
apply  English  legal  principles.  By  taking  the  Company’s  servants  to  court  in  Britain  for 
the  their  high-handed  actions  against  him  and  the  Armenian  merchants  who  had  traded 
with  him,  he  had  shown  the  way.  Indians  as  well  as  Europeans  would  benefit  from  com¬ 
mercial  and  legal  freedom. 

Ultimately,  Bolts  seems  to  have  been  advocating  an  order  in  the  new  British  India 
which  would  have  been  an  inclusive  one:  European  settlers,  people  of  mixed  race  and 
Indians  who  had  acquired  property  and  political  consciousness  would  form  a  “public” 
to  which  the  government  must  be  accountable.  The  authoritarian  bureaucracy  that 
was  being  forged  by  Warren  Hastings  and  his  successors  would  have  its  wings  clipped. 
Its  claims  to  an  exclusive  knowledge  of  what  was  best  for  Indians  would  be  contested. 
Such  a  view  of  British  India  was  to  be  advocated  at  intervals  in  the  future,  although  it 
was  never  to  prevail,  at  least  until  the  emergence  of  a  coherent  Indian  nationalism,  in 
which  Europeans  had  virtually  no  part.  Until  then,  the  bureaucracy,  enlightened  at 
least  in  its  own  eyes,  kept  its  power.  Whether  it  deserved  to  do  that  is  not  a  question  of 
course  that  Dr  Kuiters  is  required  to  answer,  but  we  are  much  in  his  debt  for  showing 
us  that  the  issue  was  raised  very  early  in  the  history  of  British  India. 
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Introduction 


The  history  of  the  British  presence  in  Bengal  between  1756  and  1773,  which  is 
the  scope  of  this  work,  is  best  described  as  a  period  marked  by  transition  during 
which  the  East  India  Company,  the  vehicle  for  British  presence  in  India,  rose  to  poli¬ 
tical  pre-eminence  in  Bengal.  This  rise  to  power  improved  both  the  commercial  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Company  as  a  whole  and  that  of  its  individual  servants,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  involved  an  enhanced  responsibility  of  the  Company  for  the  administration  of 
that  province. 

Though  these  developments,  taking  place  in  a  limited  period  of  time,  would  have 
an  important  impact  on  the  futures  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  Britain,  it  would  be 
misleading  to  speak  of  a  revolution1.  In  fact,  the  growth  and  establishment  of  British  power 
evolved  out  of  customs  and  institutions  long  predating  the  event  and  resulted  from 
developments  set  in  motion  long  before  anyone  had  an  idea  of  what  would  be  their  result. 
No  revolutionary  technical  innovation  lay  at  its  basis  nor  any  fundamental  change  in  com¬ 
mercial  or  political  policy  on  the  Company’s  side.  TYue,  the  power  of  the  Mughal 
Emperors  had  collapsed  over  the  preceding  five  decades,  but  the  successor  states  had 
adopted  the  political  and  judicial  structures  of  the  empire.  In  Bengal,  one  of  those  suc¬ 
cessor  states,  there  was  no  question  of  a  radical  change  in  the  internal  political  structure. 
What  had  changed  was  that  the  Mughal’s  former  tributaries  were  now  sovereigns  on  their 
own  account,  though  still  paying  lip-service  to  the  Emperor.  Neither  would  there  be  a 
significant  break  with  the  past  in  the  social,  political  and  economic  structure  of  Bengal 
in  the  first  few  decades  of  British  hegemony. 

The  Company,  on  its  part,  though  it  now  became  vested  with  extensive  adminis- 
trational  responsibilities,  continued  to  see  itself  mainly  as  the  trading  organisation  it  had 
been  since  its  establishment.  Its  reasoning  was  basically  in  terms  of  profitability  and  its 
prime  concern,  at  least  during  the  first  years  after  Plassey,  was  the  procurement  of  car¬ 
goes  for  its  ships  at  the  best  possible  price.  The  first  few  chapters  contain  a  short  des¬ 
cription  of  the  development  of  European  trade  and  presence  in  the  Indian  ocean  until 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  are  included  to  give  the  reader  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  particular  nature  of  those  European  companies  trading  to  the  East  that  were 
the  principal  vehicles  for  European  presence  in  the  India  and  of  which  the  East  India 
Company  was  but  one  among  others. 
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The  wheels  of  change  that  would  lead  to  British  hegemony  first  in  Bengal  and  later 
in  India  had  been  set  in  motion  long  before  Plassey.  The  first  signs  leading  to  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  Mughal  empire  were  perceptible  during  the  last  years  of  Aurangzeb’s2 
reign,  while  a  rise  of  the  economic  influence  of  the  EIC  in  Bengal  started  at  about  the 
same  time,  early  in  the  XVIIIth  century.  Particular  circumstances  such  as  the  presence  of 
an  important  European  military  contingent  on  the  Company's  Madras  establishment  bac¬ 
ked  up  by  a  fleet  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  Indian  waters  can  only  explain  why  the  British  had 
been  able  to  defeat  the  Bengal  Nawab’s  military  at  Plassey.  They  do  not  tell  us  what  had 
brought  about  this  confrontation  in  the  first  place.  Plassey  was  at  first  perceived  as  but 
another  event  that  would  strengthen  the  Company’s  position  in  terms  of  its  traditional 
mercantile  occupations  and  not  as  an  event  that  would  herald  a  structural  change  in  the 
terms  of  British  presence  in  India. 

It  was  above  all  within  the  small  European  society  in  Bengal  and  the  very  limited 
circle  of  Indians  associated  with  them  that  awareness  of  this  structural  change  in  the  para¬ 
meters  of  the  British  presence  were  first  perceptible.  Here  the  change  of  the  Company’s 
position  in  the  Bengal  political  spectrum  had  influential  repercussions.  This  book 
focusses  particular  attention  on  the  reactions  of  the  Europeans  living  under  the  Company’s 
flag  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  their  presence.  The  old  order  within  this  very  small 
community  would  be  seriously  threatened  from  within  with  the  widening  of  the  para¬ 
meters  that  had  traditionally  determined  its  functioning.  This  in  turn  provoked  a  reac¬ 
tion  from  the  British  institutions  that  exerted,  or  wished  to  exert,  power  of  government 
over  this  society  and  saw  their  authority  contested. 

A  separate  chapter  of  this  book  purports  to  give  an  overview  of  what  modern  his¬ 
toriography  tells  us  about  the  origins  of  the  British  rise  to  power  in  Bengal.  This  rise  evol¬ 
ved  out  of  an  amalgam  of  internal  political  developments  in  India  and  the  established 
commercial  tradition  of  the  Company  to  back  up  and  protect  its  trade  with  a  certain 
amount  of  military  power.  The  successful  adaptation  to  the  indigenous  political  custom 
of  alliance-making  by  a  few  leading  Company  servants,  of  whom  the  most  prominent 
was  Robert  Clive,  finally  brought  about  the  defeat  of  Siraj-ud-daula  at  Plassey.  The 
final  outcome  of  this  process  was  unforeseen  and  at  no  point  in  the  period  here  under 
study  was  the  expansion  of  British  power  in  Bengal  the  result  of  a  preconceived  and  cohe¬ 
rent  plan  of  action. 

The  result  of  this  want  of  plan,  of  the  adventurous  proceedings  that  lay  at  the  basis 
of  the  formation  of  this  new  Empire,  was  that  the  Company  and  later  the  British  legis¬ 
lature  were  continuously  running  after  the  facts.  The  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  the 
British  presence  in  Bengal  urgently  demanded  regulation.  The  responsibility  for  supplying 
such  regulations  fell  first  and  foremost  upon  the  Company.  The  Company,  however,  was 
limited  in  its  powers  of  legislation  by  the  stipulations  of  its  Charter.  Demands  by  the 
Directors  to  extend  those  powers  in  order  to  meet  their  new  responsibilities  were  refu¬ 
sed  by  Parliament.  Solutions  were  therefore  sooner  sought  in  the  restoration  of  the  old 
order  than  in  the  creation  of  a  new  administrational  structure  better  adapted  to  the  new 
circumstances. 
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The  old  order  was  showing  signs  of  obsoleteness  and  inadequacy.  Its  functioning 
was  ruled  by  strict  adherence  to  hierarchy  and  stabilised  by  an  as  hierarchical  web  of  patro¬ 
nage.  At  the  top  of  the  small  British  community  in  Bengal  stood  the  President  of  the 
Calcutta  settlement  and  his  Council.  They  were  almost  always  also  the  servants  with  the 
greatest  length  of  service.  At  the  bottom  were  the  newly  arrived  Writers  of  the  service, 
boys  still,  often  not  older  than  sixteen.  There  were  also  a  number  of  Europeans  present 
on  the  settlement  who  were  not  in  the  Company’s  service  but  had  come  to  India  with 
the  Company’s  permission  to  try  their  luck  as  Free-Merchants,  Free-Mariners  or  as  arti¬ 
sans  catering  to  the  European  community.  Their  success  depended  largely  upon  their 
connections.  If  they  had  friends  high  in  the  service,  their  chances  were  fair.  If  not,  they 
were  very  poor  indeed.  This  system  could  only  function  properly  if  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  those  high  in  the  service  were  exclusive,  and  if  the  advantages  they  could  offer 
to  their  friends  were  only  in  their  gift.  It  was  here  that  the  old  order  was  showing  its  first 
cracks  and  fissures. 

It  is  on  this  point  that  the  presence  in  Bengal  of  an  individual  of  William  Bolts’  sta¬ 
ture  and  character  becomes  of  salient  interest.  Bolts  was  a  man  who,  though  only 
twenty  years  old,  already  had  a  certain  commercial  experience  when  he  arrived  at 
Calcutta.  This  experience,  coupled  to  a  number  of  talents  of  which  his  nose  for  poten¬ 
tially  lucrative  business  opportunities  and  his  gift  for  languages  were  but  the  most  pro¬ 
minent,  allowed  him  to  avail  himself  rapidly  of  the  new  an  undreamed  of  opportunities 
the  new  position  and  reputation  of  the  Company  offered  to  its  servants.  In  association 
with  two  members  of  the  Council,  he  attracted  the  disapproval  of  Governor  Vansittart 
for  his  rather  forward  business  practices  in  only  the  third  year  of  his  stay  in  Bengal.  Three 
years  later,  after  having  obtained  an  up-country  position  in  the  newly  established  fac¬ 
tory  at  Benares,  the  energy  and  audacity  with  which  Bolts  pursued  his  activities  obtai¬ 
ned  him  substantial  success.  His  private  affairs  competed  with  those  of  men  in  the  highest 
positions  of  the  Company’s  service.  He  therefore  did  not  only  attract  their  jealousy,  but 
his  successful  independent  efforts  also  represented  a  direct  threat  to  their  authority 
based  as  it  was  on  the  smooth-functioning  of  the  system  of  patronage.  This  circumstance 
made  his  very  presence  on  the  Bengal  establishment  a  menace  to  the  old  hierarchical  order, 
which  the  Company  fervently  sought  to  preserve  as  long  as  further  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  not  forthcoming  and  in  the  absence  of  any  viable  alternative. 

The  ensuing  disputes  between  William  Bolts  and  the  Bengal  authorities  explain  how 
the  old  order  within  the  European  community  of  the  Company’s  settlements  now  came 
under  pressure  from  within.  The  description  of  these  disputes  in  the  pages  ot  this  work 
is  very  detailed.  This  richness  of  particulars  serves  a  definite  purpose.  It  is  this  detail  that 
most  clearly  brings  out  the  frustration  of  Bolts,  who  had  to  endure  the  sanctions  of  his 
superiors  in  their  attempt  to  impose  limitations  on  his  private  commercial  affairs  in  order 
to  reduce  his  importance  as  a  private  entrepreneur  to  a  position  in  accordance  with  his 
rank  in  the  service.  On  the  other  side,  this  detail  illustrates  the  frustration  of  the  Governor 
and  Council,  who  were  forced  to  defend  an  order  whose  natural  right  of  existence  was 
threatened  by  the  changed  circumstances,  most  notably  by  the  extended  possibilities  for 
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private  individuals  to  make  their  way  to  fortune  by  the  merit  of  their  own  qualities.  Both 
parties  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  courts  of  justice  ill  adapted  to  deal  with  such  causes 
because  inherited  from  a  period  in  which  the  President  and  Council’s  authority  stood 
undisputed  and  in  which  their  effective  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  the  European  settle¬ 
ments.  In  his  struggle  with  the  authorities,  Bolts  managed  to  put  his  finger  on  the  weak 
points  of  the  Company’s  Bengal  administration. 

After  his  return  in  Britain  in  1769,  Bolts  struggle  with  the  Bengal  authorities  would 
be  extended  to  the  Company  as  a  whole.  He  would  embark  on  a  campaign  of  legal  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  Bengal  opponents  in  the  metropolitan  courts,  supported  by,  and  in  coordination 
with,  a  publicity  campaign  pursued  with  both  tenacity  and  talent.  At  this  point,  Bolts’ 
challenge  to  the  Company’s  authority  in  Bengal  and  London  obtained  the  additional 
dimension  of  a  successful  appeal  to  the  public.  From  that  point  onwards,  both  Company 
and  Government  would  have  to  take  public  opinion  on  what  were  then  called  East 
India  affairs  into  account. 

The  clashes  occurring  in  Bengal  between  Bolts  and  others  and  the  Bengal  govern¬ 
ment  was  mixed  up  and  perplexed  with  the  private  interests  of  all  the  actors  on  the  scene. 
Every  Company  servant  was  equally  a  merchant  and  entrepreneur  on  his  own  account 
and  private  interest  often  interfered  with  public  office.  The  functioning  of  the  European 
community  in  Bengal  can  not  be  separated  from  the  private  affairs  of  its  members.  The 
complaints  Bolts  had  concerning  the  abuse  of  power  of  those  high  in  the  service  for  the 
benefit  of  their  private  affairs  and  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  enterprises  were  as 
genuine  and  valid  as  the  complaints  the  members  of  the  Bengal  administration  had  concer¬ 
ning  the  undermining  effect  of  Bolts’  activities  on  their  authority  as  rulers  of  Bengal. 

In  1765,  Clive  anticipated  that  fabulous  profits  for  both  the  Company  and  Britain 
would  arise  from  the  right  he  had  obtained  for  the  Company  to  collect  the  Bengal  reve¬ 
nue.  The  administration  of  these  new  assets  in  the  East  by  the  Company  needed  to  be 
backed  up  by  the  Goverment  through  reforming  the  Company’s  charter.  The  British 
Government’s  intervention  under  Chatham  in  1767,  however,  limited  its  objective  to  esta¬ 
blishing  a  right  to  those  revenues.  The  Company  resisted  and  in  the  end  a  compromise 
was  reached  obliging  it  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  £400,000  to  the  Treasury.  The  Company 
thus  remained  in  possession  of  the  title  to  the  revenue  but  felt  it  had  but  nearly  escaped 
the  loss  of  this  apparently  lucrative  privilege.  Chatham’s  policy  had  rendered  the 
Company  shy  of  asking  the  Government  for  assistance,  aware  though  it  was  that  further 
powers  of  government  and  a  thorough  set  of  regulations  were  much  needed  for  adap¬ 
ting  its  Bengal  administration  to  the  new  responsibilities  and  problems  with  which  it  was 
confronted.  The  need  for  powers  and  regulations  for  controlling  its  own  subjects  in  the 
East  was  of  foremost  importance. 

At  this  point,  the  role  of  a  man  like  Bolts  obtains  colour  and  importance.  Deported 
from  Calcutta  and  sent  home  on  a  returning  ship,  he  arrived  in  England  bent  on  making 
himself  heard  and  exposing  to  the  public  at  home  the  injustices  he  felt  to  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Bengal  administration.  So  while  the  Company  was  hesitant  in  invi- 
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ting  Government  to  undertake  action  and  reform  the  Company’s  administration  of 
Bengal,  Bolts  clamorously  declared  this  intervention  as  the  only  way  to  save  Bengal  for 
Britain  and  to  render  it  the  “richest  jewel  in  the  British  Crown " 3  His  appeal  to  the  public 
was  to  have  important  repercussions.  The  excerpts  of  his  book  Considerations  on  India 
affairs  that  were  published  in  magazines  like  the  Public  Advertizer  reached  a  great 
number  of  readers  and  excited  public  opinion  against  the  Company.  Public  opinion  in 
turn  influenced  Parliament  and  the  British  Government. 

Bolts’  own  publications  and  the  publicity  his  actions  in  the  capital’s  courts  gene¬ 
rated  were  perhaps  not  directly  determinant  for  the  course  of  action  Government  would 
eventually  take  regarding  Bengal  and  the  Company’s  administration  in  general.  It  would, 
however,  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  claim  that  he  influenced  their  views  on  the  matter 
and,  above  all,  that  he  significantly  contributed  to  the  awareness,  both  among  the 
members  of  Parliament  and  the  public  in  general,  of  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  a  ter¬ 
ritorial  empire  in  the  East  and  that  it  stood  in  serious  need  of  public  attention. 

The  courts  of  justice  would  be  influenced  in  a  like  manner  by  Bolts.  His  patronising 
the  causes  of  his  former  Armenian  agents  before  the  highest  judicial  institutions  in 
Britain  would  come  to  influence  the  ideas  of  some  of  the  most  important  judges  in  the 
realm.  The  eventual  decisions  in  the  Armenian  cases  would  fit  in  with  those  in  other  cases 
pointing  towards  the  development  of  the  idea  that  the  parameters  of  British  justice 
should  be  widened  to  include  the  different  parts  of  the  expanding  Empire.  To  understand 
how  this  idea  developed  out  of  cases  such  as  those  of  the  Armenians  and  in  order  to  see 
how  the  judges  imposed  their  ideas  of  justice  over  the  technicalities  of  the  law,  details 
are  once  again  of  primary  importance. 

The  above  points  are  but  reasons  among  others  why  the  amount  of  attention  that 
is  paid  in  this  work  to  William  Bolts  and  his  opponent  Harry  Verelst  is  justified  in  a  study 
about  change  and  transition  in  the  Bengal  of  the  1760’s  and  early  70’s.  Change  is  gene¬ 
rally  perceived  as  threatening  by  those  in  power.  Bolts  as  a  phenomenon  was  pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  product  of  a  society  in  transition.  He  battled  the  constraints  of  an  old  order 
that  had  become  oppressive  under  the  new  political  circumstances  and,  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  consciously  threw  himself  up  as  the  advocate  of  change.  In  this  context  the 
manner  in  which  Bolts  was  perceived  by  his  contemporaries,  particularly  by  those  in 
power,  is  illustrative  of  their  awareness  of  this  change  and  of  their  attitude  towards  it. 
The  long  struggle  between  Governor  Verelst  and  Bolts  in  Bengal  was  therefore  more  than 
just  a  clash  between  two  personalities.  It  was  indicative  of  the  developments  taking  place 
in  the  European  society  living  in  Bengal  under  the  Company’s  flag,  resulting  from  the 
political  events  of  their  day  and  the  reactions  thereto. 

With  the  return  of  the  two  opponents  in  Britain,  the  struggle  continued  but  the 
audience  changed.  In  Calcutta  Bolts  had  been  able  to  muster  little  more  than  the  secret 
sympathy  of  his  friends  as  it  was  still  worthwhile  to  preserve  the  goodwill  of  those  in 
power  in  the  quest  for  fortune  while  calling  out  their  wrath  almost  certainly  destroyed 
every  prospect  of  it.  The  British  public  at  home  was  not  hemmed  by  such  considerations 
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and  was  much  more  responsive  to  Bolts’  stories  of  abuses,  mismanagement  and  des¬ 
potism.  It  was,  however,  easier  to  convince  the  public  of  the  necessity  for  reform  and 
Parliamentary  intervention  than  it  was  to  convince  the  Company  or  even  Government 
itself  of  this  necessity.  But  the  greatest  problem  was  to  know  what  reforms  would  be  best 
suited  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this  work  attention  shall  be  paid  to  Bolts’  personal  view  on 
the  future  of  the  British  presence  in  India  and  to  the  reforms  he  proposed  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  better  and  more  equitable  government  for  Bengal.  Bolts  claimed  that  the 
unwarranted  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  in  Bengal  was  at  the 
heart  of  all  trouble  and  he  proposed  to  bring  it  under  the  strict  control  of  independent 
courts  of  justice.  He  advised  the  development  by  the  British  legislature  of  a  set  of  laws 
and  regulations  especially  adapted  to  the  situation  in  India  that  were  to  form  the  basis 
of  British  government.  British  justice  was  to  be  made  open  to  the  indigenous  population 
and  the  appointment  of  the  judges  of  the  Indian  courts  was  to  be  made  the  responsibi¬ 
lity  of  a  Supreme  Court  to  be  established  at  Calcutta.  Those  judges  were  to  be  exclusi¬ 
vely  Indians  but  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  were  to  be  based  on  Indian  practice 
adapted  to  British  legal  principles.  Bolts  pleaded  for  the  abolition  of  all  monopolies  on 
trade,  for  establishing  a  printing  press  in  Calcutta  and  for  the  development  of  a  font  for 
printing  in  Bengali.  He  also  advised  to  make  India  open  to  all  who  wished  to  establish 
themselves  there. 

In  the  following  chapters  we  shall  see  how  Bolts  successfully  defended  some  of  those 
points.  His  overall  vision  of  an  India  in  which  British  rule  was  controlled  through  inde¬ 
pendent  courts  according  to  British  legal  principles  adapted  to  Indian  customs  and 
needs;  an  India  with  equal  opportunities  in  trade  for  all  its  inhabitants;  an  India  open 
to  all  Europeans  willing  to  abide  by  the  rule  of  law  there  in  vigour,  would  not  come  to 
be.  This  does  not  mean  that  such  liberal  ideas  regarding  empire  were  forgotten. 

Later  British  historians  would  stamp  Bolts  a  self-interested  unBritish  agitator 
because  he  presented  an  alternative  way  for  managing  the  British  possessions  in  India. 
In  fact.  Bolts’  unbritishness  was  a  question  of  convenience  both  to  himself  as  it  was  to 
his  later  commentators.  As  to  his  self-interest,  this  was  less  guided  by  pecuniary  motives 
than  his  critics  commonly  believed.  His  battle  against  the  Bengal  authorities  and  even 
his  proposals  for  the  future  government  of  Bengal  were  evidently  inspired  by  his  own 
history  and  experience.  Self-interest  certainly  influenced  his  actions  but  not  in  a  grea¬ 
ter  measure  than  it  had  influenced  the  actions  of  his  opponents.  If  Bolts’  vision  for  British 
India’s  future  had  become  reality,  he  himself  or  his  likes  would  certainly  have  benefi¬ 
ted  by  it.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  was  insincere  in  his  opinions  or  that  he  was  more 
self-interested  than  his  contemporaries  who  had  other  ideas  upon  the  future  of  British 
presence  in  India. 

Even  if  the  ideas  of  Bolts  are  definitely  of  great  interest,  particularly  to  historians 
studying  ideas  of  Empire,  they  are  not  at  the  centre  of  this  study.  The  following  pages 
will  describe  the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  individual  Bolts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  per- 
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sons  they  concerned,  conditioned  as  they  wereby  what  happened  around  them.  Together 
they  form  an  account  on  micro  historical  level,  aiming  to  illuminate  and  explain  from 
within  the  more  general  developments  in  Bengal.  Bolts’  appeal  to  the  public  in  Great 
Britain  would  be  particularly  successful  and  would  in  its  turn  influence  those  wider  deve¬ 
lopments.  This  book  contains  detailed  inquest  into  the  background  of  this  appeal, 
constructed  around  the  career  of  this  author. 

Notes 


1.  Despite  the  fact  that  contemporaries  repeatedly  indicated  the  events  as  such. 

2.  Aurangzeb,  Mughal  emperor,  1658-1707 

3.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  on  India  affairs  respecting  the  present  state  of  Bengal  (London  1772)  p.  227: 
This  book  will  subsequently  be  referred  to  as  Considerations  I. 
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Chapter  I 


Seaborne  East  India  trade 


Spices  had  been  imported  in  Europe  long  before  the  caraveUes  of  Bartolomeu  Dias  first 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1488,  opening  the  sea  route  to  the  East.  They  had 
been  shipped  from  the  spice  islands  in  the  Indonesian  archipelago  to  the  Asian  main¬ 
land  in  Chinese  junks,  Malay  prahus  and  Arab  dhows  before  making  the  long  overland 
haul  to  the  Levant  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  and  camels.  From  there  they  were  again  loa¬ 
ded  on  ships  for  a  journey  accross  the  Mediterranean  before  making  it  to  the  European 
markets.  In  the  process  their  value  increased  phenomenally.  A  basic  culinary  ingredient 
in  the  East,  spices  were  a  refined  and  precious  rarity  in  Europe  where  they  were  a  sign 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  on  the  tables  of  those  who  could  afford  them. 

Ten  years  after  Bartolomeu  Dias’  exploit,  another  Portuguese  navigator,  Vasco  da 
Gama,  alighted  on  the  South  West  coast  of  India.  For  the  first  time  the  age-old  overland 
spice  trade  with  Europe,  until  now  controlled  by  Chinese  and  Arab  merchants  on  the 
Eastern  side  and  by  Levantine  and  Venitian  traders  on  Western  side,  was  challenged  by 
direct  overseas  trade  of  Europeans  with  the  spice  producing  areas  in  Asia.  Keeping  the 
price  of  spices  in  Europe  in  mind,  the  potential  profitability  of  such  trade  is  not  difficult 
to  grasp.  In  fact  pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  cloves  or  cinnamon  could  be  sold  in  Europe  for 
several  hundred  times  the  price  they  were  purchased  at  in  Asia.  But  with  the  navigational 
means  of  the  time,  the  risk  of  the  undertaking  was  equally  enormous.  However,  in  the 
XVIIth  century  it  was  computed  that  even  if  only  one  sixth  of  a  cargo  of  spices  purcha¬ 
sed  in  Asia  would  reach  Europe,  the  undertaking  would  still  make  a  profit. 

Over  the  XVIth  century,  the  Portuguese  tried  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  the  pepper 
trade  by  the  force  of  their  maritime  strength.  While  they  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  pre¬ 
ponderant  role  in  the  sea-borne  intra-asiatic  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  the  Gujarati  and 
Malabari  merchants,  they  never  truly  succeeded  in  enforcing  an  actual  monopoly.  What 
they  did  establish  was  an  impressive  maritime  network  for  intra-asian  trade  based  on 
some  fifty  commercial  bases  and  strongholds  around  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Chinese 
Sea.  Most  prominent  among  them  were  Ormuz,  Colombo,  Malacca,  Macao  and  Nagasaki. 
In  India  the  Portuguese  had  established  a  capital,  Goa, 1  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
Estado  da  India,  the  “State  of  India”,  governing  the  Portuguese  asiatic  possessions.  As 
early  as  1513,  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque2  already  remarked  that  more  profit  could  be  made 
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in  the  intra-asian  trade  in  spices  than  by  shipping  them  to  Lisbon, 3  and  indeed  by  the 
end  of  the  XVIth  century,  trade  with  Europe  still  accounted  for  only  6  to  7  per  cent  of  the 
total  trade  of  the  Estado  da  India.  In  the  course  of  the  XVIth  century,  Portuguese  trade 
had  assimilated  existing  asian  trading  patterns.  Most  of  the  Portuguese  trade  was  intra- 
asiatic  trade  carried  on  under  the  protection  of  the  maritime  force  of  the  Estado  da  India 
by  Indians  and  an  extending  group  of  Luso-Indians,  called  Portuguese,  issued  from  the 
custom  of  Portuguese  men  in  India  to  take  Indian  wives.  The  French  traveller  Pyrard  de 
Laval  tells  us  in  1615  how  Portuguese  had  become  the  lingua  franca  among  traders  in 
the  coastal  regions  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 4 

Dutch  traders  had  long  entertained  close  relations  with  Iberian  ports  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  with  Lisbon.  It  was  on  board  of  Portuguese  vessels,  and  in  Portuguese  service,  that 
the  first  Dutchmen  arrived  in  India.  When  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
shrugged  of  Habsburg  suzerainty  and  founded  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  in  1579,  the  Habsburg  King  Philipp  II  closed  the  Iberian  ports  to  the  Dutch.5 
Upon  this,  the  Dutch  decided  to  try  to  break  the  Hispanic  monopoly  on  the  spice  trade. 
To  achieve  this  aim  they  made  use  of  an  excellent  informer  in  the  person  of  Jan  Huygen 
van  Linschoten.  Van  Linschoten,  then  in  Sevilla,  embarked  for  Goa  where  he  served  the 
archbishop  of  the  town  for  several  years.  During  those  years  he  assembled  a  wealth  of 
information  on  Asian  trade,  duly  publishing  them  after  his  return  in  1592.  With  this  fla¬ 
grant  and  highly  effective  case  of  “commercial  espionage”  van  Linschoten  rendered  his 
compatriots  an  excellent  service.  Reading  his  account,  one  stands  no  longer  astonished 
at  the  rapidity  at  which  the  Dutch  adapted  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  Asian  trade. 

A  small  Dutch  fleet  of  four  vessels  under  the  command  of  Comelis  Houtman  set  sail 
for  Java  in  1595.  Commercially  Houtman’s  expedition  was  disappointing  but  he  had  obtai¬ 
ned  trading  privileges  from  the  Sultan  of  Bantam  on  Java.  Undaunted  and  perceptive  of 
the  potential  profitability  of  the  so-called  East  India  trade,  no  less  than  22  ships  were  sent 
out  the  Indonesian  archipellago  by  five  different  trading  companies  in  1598.  The  most 
encouraging  result  was  the  second  voyage  organised  by  the  Amsterdam  “Far  lands 
Company”,  who  had  also  equipped  Houtman’s  expedition.  Their  second  fleet  of  four  ships, 
this  time  led  by  the  more  competent  Jacob  van  Neck,  returned  after  fifteen  months  absence 
with  a  cargo  procuring  the  investors  a  profit  of  400  per  cent. 6  Despite  the  fact  that  not 
all  expeditions  could  boast  the  same  result  (in  fact  only  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-two 
ships  sent  out  in  1598  actually  returned)  Van  Neck’s  success  caused  more  commercial 
companies  trading  to  the  East  Indies  to  be  formed  and  in  1601  no  less  than  fourteen  Dutch 
fleets  totalling  65  ships  set  out  for  Asia. 

It  became  evident  that  these  pioneer  companies  were  now  getting  in  each  other’s 
way.  As  early  as  1598,  the  Dutch  States-General  had  suggested  that  the  different  com¬ 
panies  should  unite  their  efforts  to  strengthen  their  position.  Negotiations  were  to  be  long 
because  of  mutual  jealousies  and  an  ingrained  dislike  of  Dutch  merchants  for  anything 
resembling  a  commercial  monopoly.  Only  the  able  guidance  of  the  leading  Dutch  sta¬ 
tesman  Johan  van  Oldenbameveld,  helped  at  the  critical  moment  by  the  influential  Prince 
Maurice,  could  make  them  finally  succeed.  The  “  Verenigde  Oostindische  Compagnu e” 
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(United  Chartered  East  India  Company),  hereafter  referred  to  by  its  abbreviation  VOC, 
finally  saw  the  light  of  day  on  20  March  1602.  The  VOC  was  made  up  six  regional 
chambers  ( kamers ) 7  established  in  the  former  seats  of  the  pioneer  companies  and  was 
governed  by  a  board  uniting  seventeen  representatives  of  the  six  chambers,  called 
the  “ Heeren  XVII”  8 

The  VOC  was  made  sufficiently  autonomous  to  prevent  its  finances  from  being  mixed 
up  with  those  of  the  Republic.  Its  main  organizational  strength  was  its  broad  financial 
basis  based  on  joint  stock.  The  VOC  received  subscriptions  to  its  capital  to  a  total 
amount  of  6.5  million  florins.  Thus,  it  was  amply  provided  with  the  long  term  capital  nee¬ 
ded  to  trade  on  an  extensive  scale  over  such  long  temporal  and  geographical  distances. 
Doted  with  this  modem  financial  structure,  it  initially  had  a  definite  advantage  over  what 
was  to  become  its  main  competitor,  the  English  East  India  Company,  established  fifteen 
months  earlier. 9 

The  success  of  the  Dutch  did  not  remain  unnoticed  accross  the  channel.  When  the 
news  came  that  the  Dutch  were  seeking  to  purchase  English  shipping  for  their  eastern 
fleets,  the  British  thought  it  time  to  engage  in  the  spice  race.  A  petition  was  made  ready 
for  the  Queen’s  perusal  arguing  that  the  national  interest  was  at  stake.  A  year  later,  the 
Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  into  the  East  Indies,  as  the  East  India  Company 
(EIC)  was  first  officially  called,  was  established  on  31  December  1600,  by  Royal  Charter, 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Initially,  both  the  EIC  and  the  VOC  challenged  Portuguese 
control  over  the  seaborne  spice  trade.  They  both  made  sail  for  the  Indonesian  archipellago 
in  an  attempt  to  establish  factories  on  pepper  producing  Sumatra,  on  Java  and  on  the 
clove,  mace  and  nutmeg  producing  Moluccas  and  Banda  Islands.  The  initially  sounder 
financial  basis  of  the  Dutch  company  was  for  much  in  their  succes  to  impose  a  Dutch 
spice  monopoly  by  banning  their  competitors  from  the  Moluccas  and  the  Banda  islands. 10 
The  British  were  forced  either  to  play  but  a  minor  role  in  Indonesia  or  to  look  for  mar¬ 
kets  and  trade  elsewhere.  Though  keeping  a  small  fort  at  Bencoolen  (Benkulen)  on 
Sumatra  and  factories  at  Macassar  on  Celebes  and  at  Bantam  on  Java  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  XVIIth  century,  it  was  to  India  that  the  British  now  turned  their  attention. 

Notes 


7.  Next  to  forts  and  factories  at  Cannanore,  Cochin  and  Quinon  on  the  Malabar  coast,  at  Diu,  Daman, 
Bassein  and  Chaul  in  the  North,  and  the  factories  ofSao  Tome  and  Pipli  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

2.  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  (1453-1515)  Portuguese  Governor  of  India  1509-1515,  under  whose  leadership 
Goa,  Malacca  and  Ormuz  were  conquered  and  a  Portuguese  fortress  was  built  at  Calicut.  His 
conquests  established  Portuguese  preponderance  in  Indian  waters. 

3.  Claude  Markovits  ed.,  Histoire  de  I'lnde  moderne  (Paris  1994)  pp.  160,  161 

4.  Francois  Pyrard  de  Laval,  Discours  du  voyage  des  Franqais  aux  Indes  orientales  (Paris  1615) 

5.  He  could  do  so  because  in  1580,  Portugal  was  attached  to  his  Kingdom. 

6.  Charles  R.  Boxer,  The  Dutch  seaborne  empire  (London  1965)  pp.  24-25 

7.  Amsterdam,  Middelburg,  Delft,  Rotterdam,  Enkhuizen,  Hoorn. 

8.  Eight  from  the  Amsterdam  chamber,  four  from  Middelburg  chamber  and  one  from  each  of  the 
other  chambers.  The  seventeenth  member  was  provided  by  rotation  among  all  the  chambers  save 
Amsterdam. 
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9.  Though  a  self-styled  joint  stock  company,  the  English  East  India  Company  started  out  by  raising  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  each  subsequent  voyage  it  organized,  as  had  been  done  by  regulated  companies  like 
the  Levant  Company  The  EIC  in  its  early  years  disposed  of  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  capital  of  the  VOC 
It  was  only  thirteen  years  later  that  it  was  doted  with  a  modern  long  term  financial  basis  along  the 
lines  of  its  Dutch  competitor.  See:  John  Keay,  The  honourable  company  (London  1993)  pp.  27-28 

10.  The  Portuguese  first  maintained  some  forts  in  remote  regions  of  the  Moluccas,  without  beina 

able  to  pose  a  threat  to  the  Dutch.  * 
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Chapter  II 

Europeans  in  India  in 
the  XVIIth  century 

The  Dutch  successes  in  the  Indonesian  archipelago  incited  the  British  to  turn  to  India 
in  an  attempt  to  put  their  East  India  trade  on  sound  footing  and  assure  its  profitability. 
Forced  out  of  the  best  part  of  the  spice  trade  with  Europe,  the  British  had  to  find  new 
sources  of  commercial  wealth  to  tap. 

When  arriving  in  the  Indian  ocean,  Europeans  discovered  a  centuries-old  Asian  tra¬ 
ding  system.  A  system  the  size  of  which  was  far  beyond  what  European  enterprise  had 
by  then  achieved  in  the  Atlantic.  European  influence  on  this  system  in  the  XVIth,  XVIIth 
and  even  XVIIIth  centuries  should  not  be  overestimated.  Their  main  asset  was  their  sea¬ 
manship,  which  they  never  failed  to  show  off  by  repeatedly  making  prizes  of  richly 
laden  Asian  ships.  The  Portuguese  had  turned  their  sea-power  to  profit  by  imposing  a  car- 
taz  system,  selling  safe  conduct  passes  to  protect  ships  from  being  pillaged  by  pirates  (inclu¬ 
ding  the  Portuguese  themselves)  to  Asian  entrepreneurs.  Another  means  for  European  tra¬ 
ders  to  make  a  profit  in  the  Indian  Ocean  was  by  inserting  themselves  in  existing  intra- 
asian  trade  patterns.  The  Portuguese  had  not  been  long  to  discover  the  potential  profits 
that  could  be  reaped  in  this  trade  and  the  Dutch  and  English  followed  their  example. 

In  this  intra-asian  trade,  textiles  had  long  been  an  important  element.  It  were  in  fact 
Indian  textiles  that  could  most  effectivley  be  bartered  against  the  spices  that  had  such 
great  value  in  Europe.  India,  therefore,  was  the  key  to  engage  in  successful  and  profitable 
intra-asian  trade.  It  produced  the  calicoes  that  would  buy  spices  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Indonesian  spice  islands  and  slaves  from  the  slave  dealers  on  the  African  coast.  It 
also  produced  the  muslins  and  other  refined  cotton  goods  that  found  an  eager  market 
in  the  Levant.  The  British  decided  to  establish  themselves  at  the  source  of  the  textile  trade, 
on  the  Gujarat  coast.  The  good  services  of  William  Hawkins,  entertaining  good  relations 
with  the  Mughal  emperor  Jahangir,  and  the  rout  Captain  Best  inflicted  on  a  Portuguese 
fleet  before  the  Gujarat  coast,  obtained  the  British  an  imperial  firman  to  trade  in  Surat 
in  1613.  Surat  became  the  presidency  of  the  EIC  in  the  “Indies”  for  the  rest  of  the  XVIIth 
century. 1  The  British  establishing  themselves  at  Surat  formed  the  start  of  their  Company’s 
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fortune  and  success.  The  British  decided  to  propose  Indian  textiles,  so  widely  appreciated 
in  Asia,  directly  on  the  London  market.  A  very  lucky  initiative  it  proved  to  have  been  as 
the  demand  for  Indian  textiles  ceased  not  to  increase  over  the  next  two  centuries 
Loading  12.000  cotton  pieces  at  Surat  in  1614,  this  number  was  multiplied  almost 
twenty  times  over  by  1625,  when  220.000  pieces  were  shipped  from  there.  In  Europe, 
Indian-made  cotton  cloth  either  white,  striped,  checked  or  otherwise  printed  found  an 
ever  readier  market.  But  the  Company  also  exported  Indian  calicoes  to  African  ports  and 
even  to  the  American  colonies.  In  1664,  the  750.000  cotton  pieces  exported  from  India 
represented  75  %  of  the  Company’s  turnover. 

The  Dutch  VOC  engaged  in  intra-asian  trade  before  the  British  did.  In  1619,  Jan 
Pietersz  Coen  wrested  the  little  Javanese  port  of  Jakarta  from  the  Sultan  of  Bantam.  He 
started  building  a  Dutch  fort  and  settlement  there  and  renamed  the  place  Batavia.  Over 
the  next  two  centuries,  Batavia  would  be  the  bridgehead  ol  Dutch  trade  in  the  East.  It 
served  as  a  central  entrepot,  linking  the  intra-asian  trade  to  the  trade  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  Batavia  became  the  central  node  of  VOC’s  intra-asian  trade  network  and  the 
place  where  the  ships  bound  for  Europe  loaded  their  cargoes.  The  lack  of  a  similar  entre¬ 
pot  in  the  East  would  long  remain  a  handicap  for  the  EIC  in  its  endeavours  to  profit  from 
the  intra-asian  trade.  By  1667,  finally  failing  to  make  the  intra-asian  trade  profitable  to 
itself,  the  EIC  gave  its  servants  formal  permission  to  engage  in  this  trade  on  their  private 
account.  We  shall  see  in  the  following  chapters  how  the  results  of  this  decision  played 
a  central  role  in  the  dynamics  causing  the  British  rise  to  power  in  the  period  here  under 
study. 

Competitors  in  trade 

The  British  were  not  the  only  Europeans  trying  make  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  trade 
with  India.  The  Dutch  had  set  up  factories  in  southern  India  at  Pulicat  and  Negapatnam. 
On  the  scene  since  more  than  a  century,  Portuguese  power  was  perhaps  on  the  decline 
but  nonetheles  still  very  much  to  be  counted  with.  The  Portuguese  had  a  fort  at  neigh¬ 
bouring  Diu  and  were  not  inclined  to  give  up  their  position  in  trade  without  a  battle.  The 
Portuguese  carracks  and  galleons  still  forced  the  admiration  of  Dutch-  and  Englishmen 
alike,  and,  when  under  full  sail  they  were  indeed  generally  larger  and  faster  than  nor¬ 
thern  European  ships.  However,  they  were  also  often  under-gunned  and  under-manned 
and  because  of  their  bulk  slower  to  manoeuvre  when  in  battle.  The  British  were  quick 
to  exploit  these  disadvantages.  Harassing  the  Portuguese  from  a  distance  with  superior 
fire-power,  they  took  care  to  stay  out  of  the  fire-range  of  their  slower  moving  opponents. 
Many  a  battle  was  thus  won.  Not,  as  was  sometimes  argued,  because  of  a  lack  of 
Portuguese  valour,  but  by  clever  exploitation  of  a  material  advantage.  In  fact,  a  Portuguese 
commander  with  some  disdain  described  how  the  British  did  not  hesitate  to  show  their 
backs  in  battle,  a  thing  his  men  made  it  a  point  of  honour  never  to  do.  When  a 
Portuguese  ship  came  in  grappling-iron  distance  of  a  British  ship,  the  latter  would  be  in 
dire  straits.  The  higher  superstructure  of  the  Portuguese  vessels  would  put  it  at  great  advan¬ 
tage  and  the  fighting  spirit  of  Portuguese  crews  had  often  proved  to  be  noways  deficient. 
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After  a  number  of  battles  and  skirmishes,  a  coalition  between  Persian  land  forces 
and  English  ships  managed  to  wrest  Ormuz2  from  the  Portuguese  in  1622.  Ormuz  was 
one  of  the  hinges  of  the  Portuguese  empire  and  its  loss  meant  a  serious  blow  to  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  East.  Though  still  a  presence  to  be  counted  with  for  at  least  another  30 
years,  the  losses  of  Suhar  and  Muscat3,  Colombo 4,  Cochin,  Cannanore5  and  above  all 
of  Mallacca 6  progressively  forced  the  Portuguese  to  play  but  a  by-role  in  the  European 
East  India  trade.  Fighting  between  the  British  and  the  Portuguese  ceased  in  1635,  when 
a  peace  treaty  was  signed  at  Goa.  The  main  incentive  for  the  peace  was  that  neither  of 
the  two  could  really  afford  to  go  on  quarreling  and  that  both  were  eager  to  stop  the  dis¬ 
quieting  progress  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  in  that  period.  The  treaty  did,  however,  have 
some  potential  advantages  for  the  British.  It  opened  Goa  itself  to  British  ships  and  trade 
as  well  as  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  Malabar  coast,  at  Basra  in  Iraq,  at  Thtta  in 
Sind  and  at  Macao  off  the  Chinese  mainland.  The  treaty  would  last  indefinitely,  which 
ironically  allowed  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India  to  survive  even  the  British  Raj. 

The  French  were  late  to  join  in  the  race  for  the  spoils  of  the  East  India  trade.  True, 
in  1528  the  “ Marie  dn  bon  secours”,  a  ship  sent  out  by  a  group  of  merchants  from  Rouen, 
ran  aground  before  Diu  and  its  unhappy  crew  was  sold  by  the  Portuguese  on  the  slave 
market. 7  Other  expeditions  followed  but  remained  limited  to  one  or  two  ships.  Despite 
the  encouragements  of  Louis  XIII  to  create  a  company  after  the  image  of  the  successful 
Dutch  VOC,  French  entrepreneurs  were  little  inclined  to  invest  in  such  an  enterprise.  A 
few  attempts  were  made  in  this  direction  but  the  resulting  companies  invariably  failed, 
though  not  without  bringing  home  some  cargoes  of  pepper,  indigo,  calicoes  and  other  cot¬ 
ton  cloths.  From  1635  onwards,  a  few  small  merchant  enterprises  in  Dieppe,  supported 
and  encouraged  by  Parisian  financiers  among  whom  Nicolas  Fouquet,  kept  up  constant 
commercial  exchanges  with  ports  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Their  efforts  were  concentrated 
on  the  exploitation  of  Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene  Islands,  which  they  intended  to  make 
the  basis  of  their  affairs  in  the  East  after  the  Dutch  example  on  Java.  It  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  these  small-scale  but  constant  commercial  relations  entertained  since  1635,  that 
Colbert8  finally  managed  to  form  a  united  French  East  India  Company  in  1664. 9 

It  was  not  before  a  decade  later  that  the  French  admiral  La  Haye  finally  obtained 
permission  for  the  French  to  establish  themselves  at  a  village  on  the  Coromandel  coast 
called  Pondicherry.  It  was  above  all  the  person  of  Frangois  Martin  who  asserted  French 
presence  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 10  Martin  made  alliances  with  the  local  potentates  and  for¬ 
tified  Pondicherry,  soon  to  be  the  object  of  Dutch  and  British  naval  attacks  from  outside 
as  well  as  being  threatened  from  the  inland  by  the  troubles  caused  by  the  Maratha 
conquests. 11  Colbert’s  Company  finally  failed  and  French  interests  in  the  East  were 
taken  over  by  a  group  of  merchants  and  ship  owners  from  Saint-Malo.  Though  based  on 
smaller  capital  reserve,  the  merchants  of  Saint-Malo  were  less  inhibited  by  state  inter¬ 
ference.  They  succeeded  where  Colbert’s  company  had  failed  and  managed  to  keep  up 
a  highly  profitable  trade  with  the  East.  French  trade  was  along  the  same  lines  as  that  of 
the  British  and  the  Dutch,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
XVIIIth  century,  however,  despite  a  late  start  and  the  above  described  organizational  tri¬ 
bulations,  the  French  positions  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  had  been  consolidated. 
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Next  to  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the  British  and  the  French,  other  Europeans  made 
their  bids  for  a  part  in  the  East  India  trade.  A  Danish  company  was  established  in  1670 
and  a  Swedish  Ostindiska  Kompaniet  saw  the  light  of  day  in  1731.  Of  the  latter  two  the 
Danish  Company  would  know  a  certain  success,  trading  from  its  establishments  at 
Tranquebar  on  the  Coromandel  coast  and  Serampore  in  Bengal. 

The  Portuguese  Crown  and  the  different  European  chartered  East  India  Companies 
all  benefited  from  monopolies  on  the  East  India  trade  in  their  respective  countries. 
These  monopolies  were  well  enforced  and,  not  surprisingly,  subject  to  fierce  criticism 
by  those  that  were  excluded.  To  get  round  these  monopolies,  polyglot  companies  were 
established  under  the  patronage  of  the  Habsburg  Emperor,  the  King  of  Poland  and  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Best  known  among  them  was  the  Ostend  Company.  Established  in  1722, 
uniting  numerous  British  as  well  as  French,  Dutch  and  Flemish  merchants,  the  enterprise 
was  particularly  successful  because  of  the  expertise  of  its  Directors,  often  men  having 
previously  served  the  VOC  or  the  EIC.  The  success  of  the  Ostend  company  threatened 
the  monopolies  of  the  established  Dutch,  English  and  French  companies.  The  enterprise 
finally  fell  victim  to  the  Habsburg  emperor’s  wish  to  have  his  Pragmatic  Sanction  accep¬ 
ted,  a  wish  he  saw  fulfilled  in  1727  after  accepting  to  suspend  the  Ostend  company  at 
the  pressing  demand  of  the  British,  the  French  and  the  Dutch.  Part  of  the  Ostend  capi¬ 
tal  and  personnel  found  new  employ  for  a  similar  enterprise  under  the  protection  first 
of  the  King  of  Poland  and  later  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Prussian  Company,  however, 
never  had  the  same  success. 12  In  1775,  a  certain  William  Bolts,  after  having  served  the 
EIC  in  Bengal,  proposed  to  set  up  a  new  company  under  the  protection  of  the  Habsburg 
monarchy.  Obtaining  an  Imperial  grant  on  5  June  1775,  Bolts  set  out  to  organize  his 
Imperial  Asiatic  Company  of  Triest  in  a  stormy  partnership  with  the  Antwerp  banker 
Charles  Proli.  This  last  attempt  failed  in  1785,  mainly  because  of  the  mutual  distrust  rei¬ 
gning  between  the  main  partners. 13 

Trade  patterns 

In  the  previous  pages  we  have  seen  how  originally  the  European  East  India  trade  was 
above  all  geared  towards  the  import  of  spices.  The  seaborne  trade  between  Asia  and 
Europe  had  been  opened  up  by  the  Portuguese  at  the  very  start  of  the  XVIth  century  and 
had  continued  as  a  lucrative  crown  monopoly  throughout  the  century.  The  Dutch  and 
the  English  entered  the  scene  on  the  eve  of  the  XVIIth  century.  About  fifty  years  later  the 
Dutch  had  gained  dominance  over  this  trade  by  chasing  the  Portuguese  from  most  of  their 
strongholds  in  South-East  Asia  and  by  preventing  the  British  from  establishing  themselves 
in  the  spice  producing  region  of  the  Indonesian  archipelago.  The  Dutch  effectively  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  enforcing  a  monopoly  over  the  trade  in  nutmeg,  mace,  cloves  and  cinnamon 
but  failed  to  do  so  over  the  most  important  produce,  pepper.  Pepper  had  by  then  become 
a  staple  good  in  Europe,  used  for  the  conservation  of  meat.  The  Dutch  annualy  brought 
some  two  millions  pounds  of  it  to  their  auctions  whilst  the  British,  the  French  and  the 
Portuguese  imported  each  to  the  amount  of  500.000  to  700.000  pounds,  both  from  the 
Malabar  coast  and  from  the  small  establishment  the  British  retained,  despite  Dutch  hos¬ 
tility,  at  Bencoolen  (Benkulen)  on  Sumatra’s  West  coast. 
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Different  varieties  of  Indian  cotton  cloth  obtained  an  increasing  importance  in  the 
home-bound  cargoes  from  the  first  half  of  the  XVIIth  century  onwards.  But  even  before  that, 
the  value  of  those  products  had  been  asserted  in  the  so-called  intra-asian  trade  between 
the  ports  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Portuguese  and  later  the  especially  the  Dutch  bought 
them  because  they  were  readily  bartered  against  spices  on  the  Banda  islands  and  against 
slaves  on  Africa’s  East  coast.  The  English  started  to  import  the  finer  varieties  to  Europe 
where  they  met  with  a  frank  success.  The  Dutch,  French  and  Portuguese  soon  followed 
suit.  Most  cotton  cloths  were  bought  in  the  Gujarat  region  or  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

While  travelling  through  Yemen  on  his  way  to  its  capital  Sana’a  early  in  1612,  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  EIC  named  John  Jourdain  came  accross  extensive  plantations  of  what  he  cal¬ 
led  “cohoo”.  “The  seeds  of  this  cohoo”,  he  noted,  was  “a  great  marchandise  (sic)  for  it 
is  carried  to  Grand  Cairo  and  all  other  places  of  Turkey  and  the  Indias”. 14  “Kahwa”  was 
the  arabic  word,  which  in  English  would  be  rendered  as  “coffee”.  As  yet  there  was  no 
market  for  this  product  in  Europe  and  it  would  not  be  before  1658  that  a  small  consign¬ 
ment  of  “coho  seedes”,  bought  at  Mocha,  was  sent  to  Europe  on  one  of  the  EIC’s  ships. 
Coffee  acquired  an  ever  wider  popularity  in  Europe  and  by  the  end  of  the  XVIIth  century 
it  had  become  the  staple  of  the  Companies’  imports  from  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Mocha.  Until 
then  coffee  could  only  be  had  there.  From  1711  onwards,  however,  coffee  plantations  were 
set  up  by  the  Dutch  on  Java  and  six  years  later  the  French  introduced  coffee  plants  on 
Bourbon  Island  (La  Reunion).  Soon  the  Java  and  Bourbon  grown  coffee  competed  with 
the  Mocha  imports.  In  1721 , 90  per  cent  of  the  Dutch  coffee  imports  still  came  from  Mocha 
while  Java  supplied  10  per  cent.  Only  five  years  later  this  ratio  was  inversed.  Javanese 
coffee  would  remain  one  of  the  most  important  staple  imports  of  the  Dutch  Company 
for  the  rest  of  its  existence  and  would  continue  to  be  of  great  importance  for  the  Dutch 
under  Van  den  Bosch’s  “culture  system”  in  the  following  century. 15 

Another  beverage  gaining  popularity  at  an  even  more  rapid  pace  in  Europe  was  tea. 
The  British  started  to  import  tea  on  a  more  or  less  regular  basis  from  their  Madras  esta¬ 
blishment,  where  it  arrived  on  so  called  country  ships, 16  in  1669.  In  1685,  their  ship  the 
“ China  Merchant ”  opened  up  a  direct  trading  route  between  Europe  and  China.  Tea 
became  so  popular  in  Europe  that  this  new  direct  trade  with  China  grew  exponentially 
over  the  following  decade.  Eight  British  ships  called  at  Canton  between  1690  and  1696, 
twenty  between  1697  and  1703.  By  1747,  tea  represented  20  per  cent  of  the  Company’s 
imports  and  in  1760  even  40  per  cent. 17  The  first  French  ship  that  was  to  enter  Canton 
coming  directly  from  Europe  was  the  “Amphitrite”  in  1698.  Twenty-two  others  would  fol¬ 
low  between  1697  and  1715,  against  forty-three  British  ships  during  the  same  period.  The 
Dutch  were  late  to  engage  in  direct  trade  with  China.  For  a  long  time  they  continued  to 
depend  on  the  tea  imports  of  the  Chinese  merchants  of  Batavia  for  their  tea  consignments 
on  the  howeward  bound  fleets.  It  was  not  before  1729  that  a  ship,  the  “Coxhoorn”,  was 
sent  directly  to  China.  The  commercial  succes  of  this  venture  induced  the  Directors  of 
the  VOC  to  organise  other  voyages  directly  to  China  but  without  the  same  results.  The 
Dutch  soon  reverted  to  their  old  habit  of  importing  tea  via  Batavia  and  in  fact  long  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  maintaining  their  position  as  runners  up  to  the  British  in  this  trade. 18 
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This  does  not  mean  that  European  trade  with  China  started  somewhere  in  the 
second  half  of  the  XVIIth  century.  China  had  been  an  essential  link  in  the  chain  of  intra- 
asian  commerce  for  ages,  and  continued  to  be  so  after  the  Portuguese  had  appeared  on 
the  scene.  The  establishment  of  a  Portuguese  settlement  at  Macao  in  the  1550’s  bears 
testimony  to  this.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  to  bring  Chinese  porcelain  to  Europe.  The 
cargoes,  containing  large  quantities  of  porcelain,  of  two  Portuguese  carracks  captured 
by  the  Dutch  in  1602  and  1603,  fetched  such  high  prices  at  the  Amsterdam  auction  that 
the  Dutch  quickly  decided  to  supply  where  there  was  such  evident  demand. 19  It  were 
therefore  the  Dutch  who  first  imported  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain  to  Europe  on  a 
truly  massive  scale.  More  than  three  million  pieces  were  sent  to  Europe  on  Dutch  ships 
between  1602  and  1657.  Though  the  demand  in  the  Dutch  Republic  itself  was  conse¬ 
quential,  most  of  the  porcelain  sold  at  the  VOC’s  auctions  was  re-exported.  Apart  from 
exports  to  Europe,  several  million  pieces  were  transhipped  at  Batavia  for  disposal  in  the 
markets  of  Indonesia,  Malaya,  India  and  Persia,  where  its  relative  cheapness  and  qua¬ 
lities  were  equally  much  appreciated. 


Next  to  the  increasing,  and  lasting,  popularity  of  coffee  and  above  all  tea  in  Europe, 
the  demand  for  the  finer  sorts  of  Indian  textiles  also  markedly  increased  by  the  end  of 
the  XVIIth  century.  The  share  of  fine  cotton  cloths  in  the  total  imports  of  both  the  VOC 
and  the  EIC  continued  to  increase  until  the  last  decades  of  the  XVIIIth  century.  Indian  goods 
in  general  and  textiles  in  particular  became  widely  appreciated  in  Europe  by  people  from 
all  layers  of  society.  Those  finer  textiles  were  mainly  produced  in  Bengal.  The  share  of 
goods  supplied  by  the  British  factory  at  Surat  steadily  declined  as  the  Company’s 
demand  for  the  coarser  textiles,  in  which  the  Deccan  and  Gujarat  specialised,  was  gra¬ 
dually  replaced  by  that  of  the  finer  sorts  for  export  to  Europe.  By  1700,  the  share  of  Bengal 
supplied  goods  in  the  East  India  Company’s  exports  had  reached  47  per  cent  and  after 
1726  it  would  seldomly  be  less  than  50  to  60  per  cent. 20  In  the  later  decades  of  the  XVIIIth 
century,  the  importance  of  Bengal  in  the  eastern  trade  network  of  the  VOC  and  the  EIC 
would  still  be  enhanced  by  its  opium  production.  Opium  was  mainly  used  to  buy  goods 
in  China.  Goods  for  which  European  demand  was  increasing  sharply. 


The  increasing  importance  of  Bengal  for  their  trade  had  moved  the  British,  the  French 
and  the  Dutch  to  establish  factories  there  in  the  late  XVIIth  centuries.  The  Dutch  had  esta¬ 
blished  a  settlement  at  Chinsura  as  early  as  1653,  but  by  1676  also  had  factories  at 
Kasimbazar,  Balasore,  Patna,  Dacca  and  Malda.21  The  French  opened  their  factory  at 
Chandemagor  in  1688.  The  British  had  set  up  factories  at  Balasore,  Hughli,  Kasimbazar, 
Malda,  Patna  and  Dacca  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Dutch,  with  their  main  head- 
auarters  at  Hughli.  It  would  not  be  before  1690,  after  John  Child’s  vain  and  inglorious 
war  against  the  Mughal  had  almost  ousted  the  British  from  Bengal  and  India  altogether, 
that  they  established  themselves  at  Calcutta.  A  few  years  later  a  start  was  made  to  for¬ 
tify  the  settlement.  Four  brick  bastions  took  form  looking  out  over  the  Ganges.  Over 
next  decades,  Fort  William  would  grow  out  to  become  the  principal  seat  of  BriUb 

power  in  India. 
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7.  It  was  only  a  century  later  that  the  decline  of  the  importance  of  Surat  as  a  commercial  port  and  the 
increasing  importance  of  Bengal  in  the  Company's  India  trade  caused  Calcutta  to  become  the  node 
in  the  British  commercial  empire. 

2.  Ormuz,  in  Persia,  commanding  the  entry  of  the  Persian  Guif,  had  been  one  of  Albuquerque's 
conquests  in  1507. 

3.  In  Oman,  lost  respectively  in  1643  and  1650 

4.  On  Ceylon  (Sri  Lanka)  lost  to  the  Dutch  in  1656. 

5.  Cochin  and  Cannanore  are  on  the  Malabar  coast  in  South-West  India,  both  were  taken  by  the  Dutch 
in  1663. 

6.  Mallacca,  on  the  Southern  tip  of  Malaysia,  had  been  another  of  Albuquerque's  conquests.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Dutch  in  1641. 

7.  C.  Markovits  ed.,  Histoire  de  I'lnde  Moderne,  1480-1950  (Paris  1994)  p.  172 

8.  Jean-Baptiste  Colbert  (1619-1683)  French  statesman 

9.  Colbert's  company  was  capitalized  mainly  with  the  aid  of  the  Royal  Treasury,  which  gave  it  a  certain 
political  dimension.  Though  the  company  thus  obtained  a  certain  financial  security,  the  support  of 
the  Royal  warships  and  the  arbitration  of  the  State  to  decide  internal  conflicts,  it  also  scared  away 
many  merchants.  Because  merchants  subscribed  but  to  a  mere  16  %  of  the  capital,  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  company  were  deprived  of  their  mercantile  expertise. 

10.  His  son-in-law,  Andre  Boureau-Deslandes,  set  up  the  French  factory  at  Chandernagor  in  Bengal  in 
1688.  Martin  found  refuge  there  during  the  Dutch  occupation  of  Pondicherry. 

1 1.  Pondicherry  would  be  occupied  by  the  Dutch  from  1693  to  1 699. 

12.  Philippe  Haudrere,  Le  grand  commerce  maritime  au  XVIIIe  siede  (Eds.  SEDES  1997)  pp.  40,41 
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Chapter  III 


The  origin  of  Empire 


The  previous  chapters  describe  the  increasing  importance  of  Bengal  for  the  European  East 
India  trade.  On  the  eve  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  not  only  produced  the  largest  segment 
of  products  for  export  to  Europe,  Bengal  also  became  increasingly  important  as  a  produ¬ 
cer  of  goods  for  intra-asian  trade.  Opium,  for  example,  gained  in  importance  as  a  Bengal 
export  commodity  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  because  of  the  high  demand  exis¬ 
ting  for  this  product  on  the  lucrative  China  market.  All  the  great  European  companies  tra¬ 
ding  to  the  East  had  their  factories  in  Bengal  by  the  end  of  the  XVIIth  century. 

Bengal  in  the  early  eighteenth  century 

The  death  of  Aurangzeb,  the  emperor  who  had  put  a  decisive  stop  to  the  high-handed 
British  attempt  at  imposing  on  his  imperial  will  during  the  Mughal  war,  heralded  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Mughal  empire.  The  rapid  weakening  of  the  central  power 
of  the  Mughal  caused  chaos  and  anarchy  in  many  parts  of  India  but  not  so  in  Bengal. 
Power  devolved  here  on  the  provincial  ruler,  directly  issued  from  the  Mughal  adminis¬ 
tration.  Murshid  Kuli  Khan,  a  man  of  proven  administrative  talent,  had  in  1700  been  sent 
out  by  Aurangzeb  as  diwan  to  implement  revenue  reforms  in  Bengal.  He  acquitted 
himself  with  great  assiduity  of  this  task  sending  the  old  emperor  revenue  remittances 
exceeding  expectation.  Satisfied,  Aurangzeb  left  Murshid  Kuli  Khan  to  do  much  as  he  plea¬ 
sed  in  Bengal.  Also,  after  Aurangzeb’s  death  the  imperial  authority  no  longer  sent  admi¬ 
nistrative  personnel  from  Delhi  to  secure  and  control  the  Bengal  revenue  administration. 
As  a  result  appointments  now  came  to  depend  entirely  on  the  goodwill  of  Murshid  Kuli 
Khan  to  whom  the  office-holders  now  owed  their  allegiance.  Murshid  Kuli  Khan  died  in 
1727  and  his  successors,  Sarfaraj  Khan,  Shuja-ud-din  and  Alivardi  Khan  ruled  as  inde¬ 
pendent  rulers,  though  officially  they  continued  to  pay  lip  service  to  the  Mughal  Emperor 
and  to  send  revenue  payments  to  Delhi. 1 

The  Bengal  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  thus  saw  a  relatively  peace¬ 
ful  transition  from  a  Mughal  province  into  a  strong  and  rather  efficiently  administrated 
successor  state.  The  comparative  peace  and  stablity  in  the  region  caused  trade  and 
commerce  to  develop.  The  expansion  of  the  markets  and  the  rich  prospects  of  trade  Bengal 
had  to  offer,  attracted  merchants  from  different  parts  of  India  and  Asia  and  also  from 
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Europe.  Many  contemporary  accounts  tell  us  how  provisions  were  cheaper  than  in 
other  parts  of  India  and  labour  plentiful  and  inexpensive.  The  previous  chapter  describes 
how  Bengal  became  the  principal  producer  of  Asian  goods  for  export  to  Europe  in  the 
course  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Goods  for  which  the  British,  the  Dutch 
and  the  French  mainly  had  to  pay  in  specie  because  the  market  for  European  goods  in 
Bengal  was  strictly  limited.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  exact  workings  of  the 
trade  of  the  European  companies  in  Bengal.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  des¬ 
pite  occasionally  recurring  shortages  of  working  capital  due  to  the  aforementioned  low 
demand  for  European  products  and  instututional  problems  concerning  the  minting  of 
the  specie  they  imported  for  their  investments,  there  was  no  sign  of  economic  decline 
in  Bengal  until  after  its  conquest  by  the  British. 2 

The  British  conquest  of  Bengal 

The  origins  behind  the  British  conquest  of  Bengal  have  occupied  many  excellent  his¬ 
torians  for  more  than  a  century.  The  Victorian  historian  John  R  Seeley  wrote  in 
1883: 


“ Nothing  great  that  has  ever  been  done  by  Englishmen  was  done  so  unintentionally , 
so  accidentally,  as  the  conquest  of  India" 3 

Despite  the  apologetic  tinge  that  clings  to  Seeley’s  words,  some  of  its  portent  still 
stands  unrefuted.  No  King,  prime-minister,  minister  or  even  East  India  Company  Director 
ever  planned  the  conquest  of  Bengal  when  it  happened.4  The  subjugation  to  British  rule 
of  large  parts  of  India  had  not  been  planned  from  London  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
of  any  coherent  British  policy  regarding  India  before  1784.  Stronger  still,  even  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  Europeans  who,  in  Bengal,  played  an  instrumental  part  in  laying  the  basis  of  Britain’s 
hegemony  in  India,  did  not  seem  to  have  acted  with  any  such  grand  design  in  their  minds. 5 
Yet  by  1784,  Britain  was  the  master  of  a  substantial  Indian  Empire.6 

But  if  the  British  conquest  of  India  had  not  been  planned;  why  did  it  happen,  who 
made  it  happen  and  how  could  it  succeed?  Before  coming  to  these  questions  a  short  sum¬ 
mary  of  what  actually  happened  will  make  the  discussion  on  the  origins  of  these  events 
less  abstract.  The  events  leading  towards  British  dominance  in  Bengal  have  already  often 
been  related  by  many  eminent  scholars.  A  short  account  of  it  here  will  suffice.  For 
more  extensive  reading  the  notes  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  authoritative  his¬ 
torians  on  the  subject. 

Two  essentially  political  developments,  taking  effect  from  the  1740’s  onwards, 
were  agreed  upon  by  an  early  generation  of  imperial  historians  as  the  determining  fac 
tors  for  the  establishment  of  British  hegemony  in  Bengal;  First,  the  falling  to  pieces  of 
the  once  great  and  powerful  Mughal  Empire  created  a  series  of  regional  states  conten¬ 
ding  for  their  share  of  the  power  the  Mughals  had  lost,  and  second;  The  extension  of 
European  wars  between  France  and  Britain  to  Asia.7 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  power  of  the  Mughals  in  Delhi 
was  waning.  In  theory  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  remained  part  of  the  imperial  system 
and  the  provincial  governors  still  held,  if  only  nominally,  their  appointments  from  the 
Emperor  himself.  By  1740,  however,  when  Alivardi  Khan  placed  his  coup  and  became 
Nawab8  of  Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  there  was  a  huge  disparity  between  practice  and 
theory.  Under  the  powerful  Mughals,  the  government  of  a  province  had  been  divided  at 
the  top  between  the  Nazim ,  responsible  for  the  defence,  law  and  order,  and  the  Diwan, 
responsible  for  revenue  administration,  finance  and  some  aspects  of  justice.  Originally, 
they  both  held  their  appointments  separately  from  the  Emperor  and  were  meant  to  be 
a  check  on  each  other.  Alivardi  Khan  united  both  offices  in  his  own  person,  following 
the  example  set  by  his  predecessor  Murshid  Kuli  Khan. 9 

Alivardi  Khan  had  not  obtained  his  office  by  a  nomination  from  the  Emperor  but 
by  force. 10  Indeed,  he  initially  still  forwarded  a  considerable  part  of  the  territorial  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  Bengal  province  to  Delhi  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  imperial  recognition  of  his 
usurpation.  But  soon  after  having  been  regularly  invested  in  his  imperial  office,  he 
reduced  his  payments  to  the  Delhi  treasury  and  it  seems  even  unlikely  that  much  was 
sent  between  1742  and  1751,  when  he  needed  all  his  resources  to  fight  off  the  Marathas 
invading  his  province. 11  It  is  questionable  whether  Murshid  Kuli  Khan  or  Alivardi  Khan 
consciously  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  separate  autonomous  kingdom.  They  both 
continued  to  profess  allegiance  to  the  Empire  but  banned  all  practical  imperial  intervention 
in  Bengal.  In  fact,  Bengal  emerged  as  a  separate  entity  and  the  power  of  the  Mughal  no 
longer  extended  to  its  ruler. 

Parallel  to  the  gradual  decline  of  imperial  power,  made  tragically  visible  by  the  sack 
of  Delhi  by  the  Persian  troops  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1739,  other  provinces  of  the  Empire  also 
developed  into  autonomous  regional  states  along  similar  lines.  The  Nawabs  of  Awadh  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  carving  out  an  independent  position  and  in  the  Deccan  another  Muslim  successor 
state  emerged,  Hyderabad.  The  rulers  of  these  new  states,  like  Alivardi  Khan,  continued 
to  seek  legitimacy  in  investiture  by  the  Emperor  and  continued  to  use  Mughal  government 
structures  and  Persian  as  the  official  administrative  language. 12  Thus,  while  the  effective 
power  of  the  Mughal  declined,  the  prestige  of  the  Mughal  Empire  survived  and  lingered 
as  an  awe-inspiring  ghost  over  the  different  successor  states  that  had  emerged  from  it. 

For  a  long  time,  economic  decline  was  seen  as  the  principal  cause  of  this  decrease 
of  Mughal  power.  This  conception  has  more  recently  received  some  revision.  Local  stu¬ 
dies  revealed  that  the  supposed  economic  decline  in  eighteenth-century  India  was,  if  real, 
certainly  not  universal. 13  It  were  especially  the  rich  provinces  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  with 
rulers  who  themselves  used  Mughal  techniques  of  land  and  revenue  management,  that 
first  defied  the  Emperors.  In  fact,  as  we  have  seen  with  the  example  of  Murshid  Kuli  Khan, 
the  new  regional  kings  issued  from  the  Mughal  governing  elite.  They  turned  their  tem¬ 
porary  offices  and  land  holdings  into  hereditary  property.  It  was  prosperity  and  success 
that  brought  about  this  realignment  of  forces  within  the  Empire.  So,  at  least  in  some  parts 
of  India,  the  decline  of  the  Mughal  Empire  was  not  brought  about  by  decadence  and  chaos 
but  by  its  very  success. 14 
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Alivardi  Khan  died  in  April  1756.  It  was  his  wish  that  his  grandson,  Siraj-ud-daula 
would  become  his  successor.  Alivardi  Khan  had  been  an  able  ruler  with  a  keen  sense  as 
to  where  the  limits  of  his  power  lay.  He  had  succeeded  in  guarding  the  allegiance  of  power¬ 
ful  groups  within  the  Bengal  society  such  as  the  zamindars 15  and  the  Jagath  Seths 16  and 
retained  acceptable  relations  with  the  Europeans. 17  When  he  ascended  the  throne, 
Siraj-ud-daula  still  lacked  experience  and  was  said  to  posses  an  impulsive  character. 18 
He  was  not  inclined  to  accept  the  limits  on  the  full  power  of  his  station  and  wanted  to 
counter  the  influence  of  the  powerful  elements  in  the  Bengal  sodety.  The  way  he  set  about 
this  task  was  highly  imprudent.  Most  of  the  important  office-holders  of  Alivardi  Khan 
were  replaced  by  men  of  Siraj-ud-daula’s  own  choice  and  he  most  undiplomatically  offen¬ 
ded  the  head  of  the  house  of  Jagath  Seth  after  the  latter  had  refused  an  order  to  provide 
him  with  30,000,000  Rupees  in  order  to  defeat  his  contender  Shaukat  Jang,  the  faujdar 19 
of  Pumea. 20  * 

His  dispute  with  the  British  had  deeper  roots.  In  1715,  an  embassy  under  John 
Surman  set  out  from  Patna  to  Delhi  in  search  of  the  grant  of  an  imperial  farman  for  the 
Company’s  trade.  After  protracted  negotiations  and  much  delay,  this  farman  was  finally 
signed  on  New  Year’s  Eve  1716.  The  farman  absolved  the  Company  from  paying  port 
duties  and  the  usual  taxes  on  inland  trade  levied  at  strategic  points,  called  chaukis ,  along 
the  main  transport  routes  in  exchange  for  an  annual  lump  sum  of  3000  Rupees. 21  This 
farman ,  which,  at  least  on  paper,  represented  an  enormous  advantage  for  the  British  over 
their  European  competitors,  would  be  regarded  somewhat  as  the  “Magna  Charta”  of 
British  trade  in  Bengal. 22  In  the  succeeding  decades  the  interpretation  of  its  terms 
would  be  a  continuous  source  of  disputes  with  the  Bengal  Nawabs  and  other  local 
potentates.  In  fact  the  terms  of  the  farman  were  rather  vague  as  to  the  kind  of  trade  actually 
exempted  from  paying  custom  duties.  The  British  naturally  opted  for  the  widest  inter¬ 
pretation  possible  and  argued  that  it  included  the  inland  and  private  trade  of  the 
Company  servants.  The  Nawabs,  beginning  with  Murshid  Kuli  Khan,  frequently  contes¬ 
ted  and  actively  opposed  this  interpretation  arguing  that  the  farman’s  privileges  exten¬ 
ded  to  the  Company’s  export  and  import  trade  only.  In  fact  there  was  large  scale  abuse 
by  the  servants  in  their  private  capacity  of  the  Company’s  “dastaks”,  or  passes,  freeing 
the  goods  passed  by  their  bearers  from  paying  customs  by  virtue  of  the  imperial  farman. 
This  abuse  was  greatly  resented  by  the  young  Siraj-ud-daula  as,  with  the  growing 
importance  of  British  private  and  official  Company  trade,  it  deprived  him  of  an  appre¬ 
ciable  part  of  his  revenue  resources. 

Siraj-ud-daula  wished  to  counter  to  the  development  of  British  trade  and  influence 
in  Bengal.  He  ordered  a  stop  to  be  put  on  the  abuse  of  dastaks  and  the  strong  fortifica¬ 
tions  built  by  the  Company  at  Fort  William  to  be  razed.  On  their  refusal  to  comply  he  mar¬ 
ched  first  on  the  Company’s  Kasimbazar  factory  and  after  its  capitulation  on  Calcutta  itself. 
On  approaching  Calcutta,  Siraj-ud-daula  proposed  a  sum  that  would  meet  his  grievances 
and  prevent  his  attacking  the  settlement.  The  British  refused  to  negotiate  seriously  and 
after  some  provocation  Siraj-ud-daula  attacked  Calcutta,  seizing  it  on  16  June  1756. 
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Within  a  year,  the  new  Nawab  had  succeeded  to  impose  his  will  and  even  to  bring 
the  British  to  bay.  But  he  had  also  built  up  a  formidable  coalition  of  enemies  represen¬ 
ting  members  of  virtually  all  the  influential  groups  within  the  Bengal  society  as  well  as 
the  British  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  other  Europeans  living  in  their  trading  posts  along 
the  rivers.  He  thus  created  a  very  fertile  breeding  ground  for  conspiracies  against  his  reign. 

While  the  East  India  Company’s  military  forces  in  Bengal  proved  to  be  of  little  signi¬ 
ficance,  unfortunately  for  Siraj-ud-daula  the  Company  had  more  extensive  and  formi¬ 
dable  forces  available  at  Madras.  For  years  the  Company  had  been,  directly  or  indirectly, 
entangled  in  a  full-scale  war  against  the  French.  Though  the  origins  of  the  Anglo-French 
conflicts  on  Indian  soil  are  to  be  found  in  Europe,  the  fortunes  of  war  there  were  of  little 
consequence  to  the  issues  fought  over  in  India.  In  fact,  the  only  result  of  the  European 
war  that  was  of  acute  importance  in  India  was  the  arrival  of  contingents  of  European 
troops  strengthening  the  military  power  of  both  the  English  and  the  French  Company. 

In  September  1746,  a  French  fleet  under  La  Bourdonnais  arrived  before  Madras  car¬ 
rying  some  2000,  mainly  European,  soldiers.  Madras,  ill  defended,  surrendered  after  just 
a  few  days.  When  La  Bourdonnais  was  still  negotiating  a  ransom  with  the  British,  a  cyclone 
devastated  a  large  part  of  his  fleet  still  lying  before  Madras.  La  Bourdonnais  decided  to 
leave  with  what  was  left  of  it  leaving  most  of  the  troops  he  had  brought  to  India,  1200 
Europeans,  as  a  legacy  to  the  French  Compagnie  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  of  their 
settlement  at  Pondicherry,  Joseph  Francois  Dupleix.  Meanwhile,  the  British  had  entrea¬ 
ted  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  to  interfere  on  their  part  and  to  attack  the  French  at  Madras. 
A  few  days  later  the  Nawab  took  up  position  before  Madras  with  an  army  said  to  have 
been  10.000  strong.  What  happened  next  was  to  be  of  much  more  importance  for  the  rest 
of  the  Anglo-French  war  in  India  than  the  capture  of  Madras  itself.  The  French  sallied 
forth  with  a  mere  400  soldiers  to  confront  the  Nawab’s  10.000.  What  seemed  like  sheer 
suicide  ended  in  a  slashing  victory  for  the  French. 24 

This  victory,  and  several  that  would  follow,  of  a  handful  of  Europeans  against  an 
indigenous  army  of  many  times  its  strength  boosted  the  confidence  of  the  Europeans  in 
the  efficiency  of  their  military  in  confrontations  with  indigenous  armies.  It  should  here 
be  noted  that  the  superiority  of  European  arms  was  not  due  to  an  essential  technologi¬ 
cal  advantage.  The  main  difference  between  Indian  and  European  warfare  was  strate¬ 
gic.  In  Europe  warfare  had  developed  into  science.  No  longer  were  armies  more  or  less 
organised  groups  of  individual  soldiers.  Discipline  promoted  the  development  of  an  “Esprit 
de  corps”  and  drilling  imparted  to  tactics  the  precision  of  a  well-oiled  machine.25 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  which  ended  hostilities  in  Europe  merely  changed  the 
face  of  war  in  India.  According  to  the  treaty,  Madras  was  restored  to  the  British  and  direct 
Anglo-French  warfare  ended. 26  But  with  the  prestige  of  European  arms  so  much  risen 
in  Indian  eyes,  their  assistance  in  the  causes  of  rival  Nawabs  was  eagerly  sought  and 
accepted.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  armies  inherited  from  the  war  weighed  heavily  on 
the  treasury  of  both  Companies,  renting  armed  forces  to  warring  indigenous  rulers  pro¬ 
ved  beneficient  in  more  than  one  way.  A  high  price  could  be  asked,  not  only  in  payment 
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for  the  troops  but  also  in  territories  and  revenues.  Both  French  and  British  strove  to  have 
the  commercially  most  beneficial  sites  ceded  to  them  by  their  respective  allies. 


The  war  no  longer  affected  the  French  or  English  factories  directly.  The  scene  of  the 
battle  had  been  replaced  to  Tttchy  and  Arcot,  the  respective  seats  of  the  claimants  to  the 
throne  of  the  Carnatic  supported  by  French  arms,  Chanda  Sahib,  and  the  claimant  sup¬ 
ported  by  British  arms,  Mohammed  Ali.  In  January  1754,  a  squadron  with  reinforcements 
under  admiral  Watson  was  despatched  to  India,  intended  to  offset  the  reinforcements 
that  had  been  sent  by  France  somewhat  earlier.27  Watson  was  in  Madras  when  news  of 
the  sack  of  Calcutta  by  the  Bengal  Nawab  Siraj-ud-daula  reached  that  settlement. 

The  Council  of  Madras  decided  to  send  an  expedition,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Robert  Clive,  to  dislodge  Calcutta  from  Siraj-ud-daula’s  grip.  The  troops  under 
Clive  retook  Calcutta  under  highly  fortuitous  circumstanced  after  not  more  than  a  skir¬ 
mish,  on  2  January  1757. 2S  In  February,  Siraj-ud-Daula  agreed  to  a  settlement  negotia¬ 
ted  with  Clive  that  seemed  to  entail  a  generous  restoration  of  the  British  trading  privi¬ 
leges.  29  In  the  next  few  months,  however,  the  British  would  gradually  widen  their  aims. 
By  April,  it  was  clear  to  Clive  that  Siraj-ud-daula  had  worked  himself  into  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  by  antagonising  not  only  the  Jagath  Seths  but  also  the  most  distinguished  gene¬ 
ral  of  his  army,  Mir  Jafar,  and  the  leading  Hindu  administrator  Rai  Durlabh.  The  latter 
encouraged  disaffection  among  the  great  zamindars  in  order  to  join  them  in  their  oppo¬ 
sition.  A  plot  was  hatched  between  the  malcontents  planning  to  replace  Siraj-ud-daula 
by  Mir  Jafar  and  they  were  prepared  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  British  to  gain  their  ends. 30 

Negotiations  began  between  the  conspirators  and  the  British.  The  latter  made  clear 
that  a  high  price  was  to  be  paid  for  British  support.  The  losses  incurred  by  the  Company 
and  by  the  inhabitants  (including  Hindus  and  Armenians)  at  the  sack  of  Calcutta  by  Siraj’s 
troops  would  have  to  be  repaid.  Huge  presents  were  also  negotiated  for  Clive,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Calcutta  Council  and  the  armed  forces.31  A  deal  was  finally  struck  and  British 
forces  moved  up  the  river  towards  Murshidabad,  the  Nawab’s  capital.  On  23  June,  they 
confronted  the  Nawab’s  forces  camped  at  Plassey,  somewhat  down  the  river  from 
Murshidabad.  The  famous  battle  of  Plassey,  that  would  go  into  history  as  the  official  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  was  “a  limited  affair  of  artillery  exchanges  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  British  assault  on  that  part  of  the  Nawab’s  army  that  was  willing  to  fight.  The  great 
body  of  the  army,  under  Mir  Jafar  and  Rai  Durlabh,  stood  aloof’. 32  In  fact  Plassey  was  not 
a  great  British  military  victory  but  the  result  of  very  able  scheming  on  the  part  of  Clive 
combined  with  a  few  forward  and  daring  political  gambles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Clive  s 
principal  ally  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Nawab,  Mir  Jafar,  remained  an  uncertain  ele¬ 
ment  until  the  final  conclusion  at  Plassey.  Had  Mir  Jafar  in  the  end  decided  to  remain  loyal 
to  the  Nawab,  chances  were  that  Clive’s  small  force  would  have  been  squashed.  As  it  was, 
Mir  Jafar  entered  Murshidabad  a  week  later  and  was  proclaimed  Nawab.33 

Perhaps  insignificant  as  a  military  battle,  the  Plassey  “revolution”  would  come  to 
have  important  consequences  for  the  history  of  India  and  the  British  Empire.  It  was  ini¬ 
tially  conceived  by  both  Indians  and  Europeans  to  be  highly  conservative.  Both  Mir  Jafar 
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and  Clive  aimed  at  a  return  to  the  situation  as  it  was  under  Alivardi  Khan.  The  new  Nawab 
guaranteed  the  Company’s  old  commercial  privileges  and  some  new  ones  were  granted. 
A  district  south  of  Calcutta,  called  the  24  Parganas ,  would  from  now  on  fall  under 
control  of  the  Company,  the  revenue  of  which  was  to  pay  for  their  military  expenses.  In 
the  future,  however,  the  Company  firmly  intended  go  back  to  its  usual  commercial 
occupations  and  was  to  have  no  authority  whatsoever  over  the  Nawab’s  government. 
A  resident  would  be  retained  at  Murshidabad  to  maintain  good  relations  with  Calcutta 
and  the  Company’s  troops  would  offer  their  services  to  the  Nawab  if  required. 

But  if  the  wish  of  both  sides  to  return  to  a  situation  of  a  balance  of  interests  such 
as  was  supposed  to  have  existed  under  Alivardi  Khan’s  regime  was  sincere,  it  nonethe¬ 
less  proved  to  be  illusory.  There  was  now  too  much  at  stake  for  the  British  to  leave  the 
government  of  Bengal  fully  to  Mir  Jafar.  The  advantage  of  a  stable  political  climate,  bene¬ 
ficial  to  trade,  convinced  Clive  of  the  need  to  interfere  and  arbitrate  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Bengal.  With  the  British  thus  becoming  an  active  party  in  Bengal  politics,  the 
resident  at  Murshidabad  and  other  important  Company-officials  were  courted  and  were 
offered  important  bribes  by  contestants  for  power.  The  policy  of  non-intervention  was 
given  up  for  a  policy  seeking  to  secure  the  British  interests  by  balancing  the  Nawab’s  power 
with  that  of  factions  in  his  own  court. 34 

British  influence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Bengal  slowly  revealed  to  Mir  Jafar  the  real 
price  he  was  to  pay  for  the  British  aid  in  helping  him  to  the  throne.  The  Nawab  had  also 
become  dependent  on  British  arms  for  the  defence  of  his  borders.  The  British  deman¬ 
ded  that  the  Nawab  disband  the  major  part  of  his  own  troops,  which  had  proved  to  be 
ineffective,  to  assure  the  payment  of  the  increasing  military  costs  of  the  Company. 35 

After  1758,  the  Company’s  hoops  were  on  campaign  for  ever  longer  periods.  To  be 
able  to  pay  its  ever  growing  number  of  soldiers  regularly,  the  British  sought  a  more  stable 
settlement.  British  interest  in  the  Bengal  resources  rapidly  grew  beyond  what  the 
Company  thought  it  was  entitled  to  recover  from  the  Nawab  on  account  of  its  military 
expenses.  The  revived  war  with  France36  increased  the  demands  for  financial  aid  made 
by  Madras  on  Calcutta.  Shipments  of  bullion  from  Europe  diminished  while  the 
Company’s  demand  for  Bengal  textiles  and  saltpetre  increased.  The  investment  was  to 
be  financed  as  much  as  possible  from  the  resources  of  Bengal.  Bengal  was  also  called 
upon  to  finance  the  Company’s  tea  investment  at  Canton  and  the  trade  of  other  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  Company  in  Asia.  In  1760,  the  sums  received  from  the  Nawab  proved  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Company  and  the  government  at  Calcutta  faced  the 
first  of  what  was  to  become  a  series  of  financial  crises. 

Henry  Vansittart,  the  new  Governor  of  Calcutta  after  the  departure  of  Clive  for 
England  earlier  that  year,  was  of  opinion  that;  “  means  must  be  sought  for  procuring  for 
the  Company  larger  and  more  certain  funds,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  having  coun¬ 
tries  ceded  to  them”. 37  Vansittart  and  his  Council  demanded  to  have  the  rich  zamindari 
of  Burdwan,  Chittagong  and  Midnapur  ceded  to  the  Company  to  enable  them  to  pay  their 
different  charges.  Mir  Jafar,  resenting  the  growing  British  dominance  over  him,  refused. 
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When  the  Nawab’s  son-in-law,  Mir  Kasim,  made  known  that  he  would  assent  to  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  these  territories  to  the  British,  a  deal  was  struck  which  resulted  in  the  forced  abdi¬ 
cation  of  Mir  Jafar  in  October  1760. 38 

In  addition  to  the  cession  of  the  three  districts  Burdwan,  Midnapur  and  Chittagong, 
the  new  Nawab  promised  to  pay  off  all  the  debts  of  his  predecessor  and  a  gift  of  two  mil¬ 
lion  Rupees  to  the  Calcutta.  Council 39  Unfortunately  for  Vansittart,  Mir  Kasim  proved  to 
be  far  less  amenable  to  British  influence  than  his  predecessor  had  been.  In  fact,  his  policy 
was  directed  towards  the  creation  of  a  strong  independent  state  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  the  British  sphere  of  influence.  To  attain  this  goal  the  districts  of  lower  Bengal  were 
to  be  left  to  the  British,  thus  satisfying  their  needs  for  revenue  to  keep  up  their  army  in 
war-time  and  boost  their  commerce  in  peace-time.  Mir  Kasim  envisaged  a  highly  cen¬ 
tralised  state  under  his  leadership  with  a  new  capital  far  away  from  British  Calcutta.  His 
choice  fell  on  Monghyr  in  Bihar  where  he  refused  to  receive  a  British  resident  and  star¬ 
ted  to  build  up  a  new  army,  trained  and  planned  in  the  European  manner. 

His  plan  to  confine  the  British  to  lower  Bengal  was  frustrated  by  the  private  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  Company’s  servants.  The  increased  prestige  of  the  Company  had  opened  up 
new  possibilities  for  its  servants  to  participate  in  the  internal  trade  of  Bengal.  They  conse¬ 
quently  sent  their  agents  deep  into  the  territories  the  Nawab  sought  to  exempt  from  their 
influence,  while  claiming  the  same  commercial  privileges  the  Company  enjoyed  for  their 
own  trade.  This  represented  an  open  defiance  to  Mir  Kasim  and  a  confrontation  seemed 
hard  to  avoid.  Fighting  actually  broke  out  in  July  1763. 

Mir  Kasim’s  new  army  was  quickly  driven  out  of  Bengal  into  the  territory  of  Shuja- 
ud-daula,  the  Nawab  of  Awadh. 40  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  Mir  Jafar  was  re-establi¬ 
shed  on  the  throne  in  exchange  for  new  privileges  and  the  payment  of  an  indemnifica¬ 
tion  amounting  to  4.800.000  Rupees.  In  the  meantime,  Mir  Kasim  had  been  able  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  Nawab  of  Awadh  and  the  Emperor  Shah  Alam  II  and  their  troops 
invaded  Bihar  a  year  later.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  British  exploited  the  divisions  in  their 
opponents  camp  masterfully  and  managed  to  buy  off  important  parts  of  the  Emperor’s 
troops,  the  final  confrontation  of  the  two  armies  at  Buxar,  on  the  23  October  1764,  was 
not  an  easy  battle  but  it  ended  in  a  hard-fought  victory  for  the  Company’s  troops. 

The  battle  at  Buxar  was  no  doubt  a  more  important  military  victory  on  the  way  to 
British  hegemony  in  Bengal  than  the  skirmish  at  Plassey.  After  the  defeat  of  the  coali¬ 
tion,  no  indigenous  sovereign  in  north-east  India  could  be  deemed  capable  to  contest 
British  power  in  Bengal.  After  the  death  of  Mir  Jafar  a  year  later,  it  were  the  British  who 
selected  his  successor  leaving  no  doubt  about  the  source  of  his  authority,  the  English  East 
India  Company.  Not  only  the  Nawab  himself  was  selected  by  the  Company,  also  his 
government  was  made  up  of  the  Company’s  nominees.  In  May  1765,  Clive  returned  to 
Bengal  to  take  up  his  second  governorship.  He  knew  that  his  policy  of  establishing  a  las¬ 
ting  and  stable  settlement  with  the  Nawabs  of  Bengal  had  foundered.  On  two  former  occa¬ 
sions,  the  Emperor  had  proposed  to  grant  to  the  Company  the  diwani  of  Bengal,  this  time 

Clive  would  accept  it.41 
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The  grant  of  the  diivani  to  the  Company  theoretically  represented  a  return  to  the 
situation  as  it  had  existed  before  Murshid  Kuli  Khan’s  time.  Under  the  powerful  Mugbals 
the  offices  of  nazim  and  diwan  had  been  separated  and  the  two  were  supposed  to  be  a 
check  on  each  other.  In  the  Bengal  practice  of  the  Clive’s  time,  however,  even  if  the  Nawab 
was  as  nazim  still  nominally  responsible  for  defence,  law  and  order  in  his  province,  as 
a  military  power  he  had  now  been  reduced  to  insignificance.  He  was  completely  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  Company  for  the  exertion  of  this  official  duty  and  even  for  the  upkeep  of  his 
court  he  now  received  a  fixed  income  from  the  Company.  The  Company  no  longer 
demanded  parts  of  the  revenue  from  the  Nawab  but  received  all  of  the  Bengal  revenue 
of  which  it  paid  annual  stipends  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Nawab.  With  the  grant  of  the 
diwani,  Bengal  effectually  came  under  British  rule. 

Why  was  Bengal  conquered? 

The  above  account  of  what  happened  shows  how  the  decline  of  Mughal  power  and  the 
presence  of  important  contingents  of  British  troops  on  the  Indian  subcontinent  as  a  result 
of  the  Anglo-French  wars  enabled  the  British  to  extend  their  influence  over  Bengal.  It  is 
not  made  clear  why  exactly  they  were  willing  to  use  this  new  power  to  take  territory. 42 
Before-  answering  this  question,  it  should  not  be  lost  from  view  that  the  East  India 
Company  was  above  all  a  trading  organisation.  Holden  Furber  was  one  of  the  first  his¬ 
torians  to  point  to  the  economic  elements  in  the  dynamics  of  expansion,  followed  by  PJ. 
Marshall,  N.K.  Sinha  and  K.N.  Chaudhuri  to  name  only  the  most  authoritative.43 

The  argument  that  the  expansion  was  incited  by  metropolitan  elements  as  a  result 
of  a  significant  increase  in  productivity  of  the  English  manufacturing  industry,  announ¬ 
cing  the  industrial  “revolution”,  does  not  bear  close  scrutiny.  It  would  be  well  into  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  before  the  export  of  European  manufactured  goods  would  replace  the  import 
of  manufactured  goods  from  India,  thus  fulfilling  the  main  condition  for  this  theory.44 

The  Directors  of  the  Company  in  London  were  far  from  being  enthusiastic  advocates 
of  expansion  in  India.  In  fact,  they  did  not  cease  to  urge  non-intervention  and  peace  on 
their  servants  in  India.  They  regarded  war  and  conquest  as  incompatible  with  success¬ 
ful  trade  and  were  convinced  that  the  advantage  gained  over  the  Dutch  since  the  early 
eighteenth  century  in  becoming  Europe’s  largest  supplier  of  Asian  goods  had  been 
acquired  by  peaceful  trading.45  However,  there  was  an  important  discrepancy  between 
the  Directors’  instructions  and  actual  practice  in  Bengal,  not  in  the  least  because  of  the 
great  distance  between  London  and  Bengal.  Sixteen  months  was  the  average  time  it  took 
for  an  East  Indiaman  to  make  a  round-trip  to  India. 46  The  Directors’  orders  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  in  Bengal  were  very  often  but  directives  and  advices  and  left  much 
room  for  interpretation.  The  explanatory  factors  for  British  expansion  in  India  should  the¬ 
refore  be  sought  in  India  itself. 

The  Company’s  trade  in  India  was  not  “carried  on  in  an  Adam  Smith  world  of  free 
exchange  whatever  opinion  in  Britain  might  think”-47  However  much  the  Directors  may 
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have  urged  peace  and  moderation  on  their  servants  in  India,  their  pacifism  was  only  rela- 
uve  as  they  were  quite  aware  of  the  long  tradition  of  political  manipulation  attending  the 
Company’s  trade  with  India.48  Already  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Company  had  used 
its  superior  maritime  power  as  a  means  to  lend  force  to  their  demands  for  trading  pri¬ 
vileges  from  the  Mughal  authorities  by  blockading  ports.  Force  traditionally  played  a  very 
carefully  calculated  role  in  the  Company’s  trade  policy  in  India." It  was  the  means  to  an 
end,  and  the  end  was  the  maximisation  of  commercial  profits”.49 

By  the  early  eighteenth  century,  the  Company’s  settlements  in  India  had  grown  into 
semi-sovereign  enclaves.  These  securely  fixed  and  fortified  land-based  settlements  were 
able  to  exercise  a  certain  measure  of  political  power  over  their  surroundings.  The 
Company,  to  be  able  to  assure  their  “investment” 50  and  to  equip  their  ships  with  suffi¬ 
cient  cargo  of  good  quality  and  choice,  was  obliged  to  advance  up  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
price  to  the  manufacturers  and  cultivators  through  the  intermediary  transactions  of 
indigenous  merchants.  Sometimes  the  advance  was  made  a  year  ahead  of  the  actual  deli¬ 
very.  This  system  allowed  the  Company  some  control  over  the  price  and  quantity  of  the 
goods  making  up  the  investment  but  it  also  represented  a  considerable  risk.  It  was  the¬ 
refore  believed  that  the  Company  could  not  trade  successfully  in  India  without  some 
means  of  coercion  over  the  artisans,  cultivators  and  the  Indian  merchants. 

In  an  ongoing  process  of  bickering  and  bargaining  with  the  indigenous  powers,  new 
agreements  were  continuously  made  about  customs  rates  and  legal  immunities.  The 
extent  to  which  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  these  agreements  would  be  enlarged  by 
the  Company  or  restricted  by  the  local  governors,  depended  on  the  economic  or  politi¬ 
cal  significance  either  party  could  bring  to  bear. a  So  even  if  the  Company  had  not  used 
armed  force  to  advance  its  trade  on  a  very  large  scale,  the  Director’s  claim  that  the 
Company’s  trade  was  “peaceful”  and  that  it  stood  aloof  from  Indian  politics  does  not  bear 
resemblance  to  reality. 52 

The  practice  to  use  a  restricted  amount  of  political  power  and  force  to  obtain  certain 
limited  commercial  advantages  had  been  an  established  Company  policy  from  the  very 
day  it  began  trading  in  India.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  incentive  to  use  force  arose 
from  economic  deliberations  based  on  the  Indian  situation  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  applied  was  shaped  by  local  circumstances.  It  is  therefore  logical  that  the  final  deci¬ 
sions  about  when,  how  and  where  to  apply  force  were  not  taken  in  London  but  in  India. 

The  increasing  commercial  importance  of  Bengal  to  the  British  as  well  as  to  other 
Europeans  began  well  before  Plassey.  On  the  threshold  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  third 
of  the  total  exports  of  goods  sent  home  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  from  Asia  came 
from  Bengal, 53  and  import  figures  of  the  English  Company  reveal  that  in  a  normal  early 
eighteenth-century  year  up  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  goods  arriving  in  London  were  of  Bengal 

origin.54 

Apart  from  the  increasing  Company  trade  in  Bengal,  the  private  trade  of  its  servants 
was  burgeoning  as  well.  From  the  1660’s  onwards,  the  servants  of  the  Company  were 
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left  more  and  more  freedom  to  trade  on  their  own  behalf  within  Asia.  The  Company  had 
failed  to  make  the  so-called  country  trade 55  profitable  to  itself  and  had  abandoned  it  to 
its  servants  in  their  private  capacity.  Eventually,  the  Company’s  acquiescence  would  turn 
into  the  Company’s  blessing  as  it  left  the  search  for  new  areas  of  operation  or  items  of 
trade  to  private  enterprise.  Freedom  of  trade  became  an  invested  principle. 56 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century,  ship-owning  and  sea-borne  trade  between  Indian 
ports  remained  the  main  area  of  private  trade.  But  an  increasing  number  of  servants  also 
became  involved  in  the  inland  trade  of  Bengal.  Their  mode  of  trade  did  not  differ  mate¬ 
rially  from  the  Company’s  practice  of  advancing  large  amounts  of  money  to  the  artisans 
and  cultivators  through  Indian  intermediaries.  Their  trade  was  carried  on  under  the  pro¬ 
tective  power  of  the  Company  and  they  claimed  the  same  immunities  and  privileges  their 
employers  enjoyed  for  their  own  trade.  The  volume  of  private  inland  trade  increased 
rapidly  from  the  1720’s  onwards  and  extended  to  commodities  like  betel  nut,  salt,  sugar 
and  opium,  which  were  then  of  little  interest  to  the  Company  itself. 

But  the  individual  entrepreneurs  proved  much  more  adventurous  than  the  Company 
and  were  therefore  more  liable  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  Indian  rulers. 57  This  situa¬ 
tion  explains  the  pacifist  attitude  of  the  directors  in  London  in  this  period.  The  Directors’ 
problem  consisted  no  longer  of  determining  the  situations  in  which  force  was  used  against 
Indian  powers  to  further  or  protect  the  Company’s  commercial  interest.  They  were  now 
much  more  concerned  about  how  to  restrain  their  servants  in  India  from  transgressing 
the  limits  where  political  threats  or  acts  of  war  ceased  to  be  profitable  to  the  Company 
and  served  only  to  further  their  servants’  own  private  interests. 58 

Thus,  both  the  Company’s  trade  and  the  trade  of  private  individuals  grew  in  the 
Bengal  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  trade  increased,  the  political  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  Indian  government  to  yield  commercial  and  legal  concessions  grew  accor¬ 
dingly.  It  is  tempting  to  suggest  that  such  pressure  resulted  first  in  conflict  and  ultima¬ 
tely  in  conquest,  but  any  such  narrowly  economic  explanation  is  belied  by  the  facts. 
However  much  the  British  may  have  wanted  to  change  the  situation  in  Bengal  to  their 
own  commercial  advantage,  the  sack  of  Calcutta  in  1756  by  Siraj-ud-daula  clearly 
proves  they  lacked  the  means  to  actually  do  so.  A  major  shift  in  the  power  relations  bet¬ 
ween  the  British  and  the  Nawab  would  be  necessary  to  provide  them  with  these  means. 

It  was  the  Anglo-French  rivalry  in  the  Carnatic  that  produced  the  British  military 
ascendancy,  employed  in  Bengal  to  transform  the  Company’s  position.  But  it  was  above 
all  internal  Indian  politics  that  defined  how  this  newly  acquired  power  was  used.  Strife 
among  the  newly  emerged  elites  of  Bengal  provided  the  occasion  for  Clive  to  offer  his 
services  to  a  dissatisfied  coterie  around  the  Bengal  Nawab  Siraj-ud-daula.  The  interests 
of  both  the  powerful  Jagath  Seths  and  the  zamindars  were  closely  intertwined  with  those 
of  the  British.  The  British  were  important  importers  of  bullion  and  significant  partners 
in  trade.  It  was  because  of  this  that  Clive  could  enter  into  the  conspiracy  masterminded 
by  them  against  Siraj-ud-daula.  His  motives  for  doing  so  arose  from  economic  interest 
and  not  from  dreams  of  Empire.  That  eventually  the  British  would  come  to  control 
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both  the  Bengal  court  and  later  also  the  revenue  was  according  to  C.A.  Bayly  fortuitous. 
The  enabling  feature  had  been  the  estrangement  within  Bengal  of  the  court  and  the  groups 
that  had  sustained  sustained  it  since  the  days  of  Murshid  Kuli  Khan. 59 

The  demands  of  the  British  in  Bengal  were  for  commercial  concessions.  Concessions 
for  which  the  Company’s  agents  as  well  as  private  traders  had  pressed  in  the  past,  but 
then  without  the  force  to  obtain  them.  They  were  trying  to  carve  out  a  larger  share  of 
the  trade  between  India  and  Europe  for  themselves  and  win  a  stake  in  the  traditional  coun¬ 
try  trade  of  the  Indian  ocean  as  well  as  in  the  inland  trade  of  Bengal. 60  These  goals  were 
highly  conservative  and  almost  as  old  as  the  Company’s  trade  in  India  itself.  The  British 
in  Bengal  were  perhaps  not  consciously  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  territorial 
Empire,  but  they  were  willing  to  employ  their  newly  acquired  power  to  obtain  what  they 
regarded  as  limited  objectives  designed  to  improve  their  trading  positions  without 
impairing  the  independence  of  Indian  rulers.  However,  in  the  end  their  repeated  demands, 
backed  up  by  a  force  to  which  the  local  rulers  appeared  to  have  no  sufficient  answer, 
seriously  undermined  this  independence  until  it  collapsed  altogether. 

Anglo-French  rivalry,  Mughal  decline  and  politcal  dissension  in  the  successor 
states  remain  important  aspects  of  the  explanation  of  how  the  early  phase  of  British  expan¬ 
sion  on  the  Indian  subcontinent  was  made  possible.  Without  the  French  threat,  the  British 
troops  and  men  of  war  would  not  have  been  dispatched  to  India  and  the  Directors 
would  never  have  sanctioned  the  expense  of  keeping  up  that  army  once  it  was  there.  But 
decisions  about  the  uses  to  which  these  troops  were  put  were  taken  in  India,  and  no  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Company’s  Bengal  government’s  policy  can  be  satisfactory  without  a 
close  look  at  the  economic  incentives  that  lay  behind  these  decisions.  The  Company  was 
still  above  all  a  trading  organisation  and  it  continued  to  take  its  trade  seriously,  while  its 
servants  were  in  India  principally  to  seek  their  fortune. 

Who  were  Bengal’s  conquerors? 

Political  and  social  developments  within  India  were  perhaps  not  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  early  British  expansion  in  Bengal,  but  they  certainly  largely  determined  the  course  by 
which  it  was  achieved.  The  Company’s  policy  makers  in  Bengal  were  guided  in  their  deci¬ 
sions  by  the  internal  situation  in  India.  The  European  presence  in  India  was  still  marginal, 
both  in  political  influence,  economic  importance  and  most  certainly  in  numbers. 

The  servants  of  the  Company  lived  in  tiny  enclaves  in  the  great  commercial  centres 
of  the  Mughal  Empire.  Even  in  Calcutta,  where  the  European  presence  was  most  mar¬ 
ked,  their  number  was  still  very  small.  In  1756,  Calcutta  counted  no  more  than  751 
Europeans  on  a  total  population  that  the  lowest  estimate  puts  at  120.000.  This  would 
put  their  part  of  the  population  in  the  most  European  of  Indian  places  at  0,63  per  cent. 
The  number  of  British  servants  in  eighteenth-century  Bengal  was  too  small  to  have  a  for¬ 
mative  influence  on  its  social  or  economic  structures.  The  way  to  success  lay  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  existing  patterns,  putting  them  as  much  as  possible  to  their  own  advantage. 
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What  exactly  “their  own  advantage”  was,  is  an  interesting  question  to  ask.  There 
was,  of  course,  the  Company’s  own  trade  which  its  servants  were  to  supervise.  But  there 
were  also  the  private  commercial  interests  of  the  individual  servants.  Most  of  them  would 
not  have  gone  to  Bengal  without  some  financial  incentive.  They  regarded  their  stay  as 
temporary  exile,  hoping  to  acquire  a  fortune  before  falling  victim  to  what  they  regarded 
as  Bengal’s  lethal  climate.  And  indeed,  in  going  out  to  Bengal  to  try  their  luck  they  took 
a  very  great  risk.  About  two-thirds  of  the  men  that  went  out  as  civil  servants  to  Bengal 
between  1707  and  1756  would  never  see  Britain  again.  Mortality  must  have  been  even 
higher  for  Europeans  in  the  Company’s  army! 62 

Many  a  servant  in  Bengal  was  of  opinion  that  the  quicker  a  private  fortune  was  made 
the  better.  As  the  private  interests  of  individual  servants  sometimes  ran  counter  to  the 
Company’s  interests,  firm  control  over  its  servants  was  an  important  preoccupation  of 
the  Company.  Evidently,  this  control  could  not  be  exercised  in  India  by  a  Court  of 
Directors  at  “sixteen  months  distance”.  Executive  power  was  therefore  entrusted  to  the 
Governors  and  Councils  of  the  Presidencies.  The  nominal  power  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  over  the  Company’s  servants  on  their  establishment  was  virtually  absolute. 63 
There  was  no  representative  institution  for  the  servants  under  Council.  Even  the  judi¬ 
cature  consisted  largely  of  the  members  of  the  Council  themselves,  or  was  dominated 
by  them  through  their  right  to  appoint  or  dismiss  the  members  of  the  courts.  The  ser¬ 
vants  that  were  not  appointed  to  the  up-country  trading  posts  were  obliged  to  reside  in 
Calcutta.  They  could  not  own  land  outside  the  settlement  and  it  was  only  through  the 
Council  that  they  could  obtain  appointments  to  Patna,  Dacca,  Lakshmipur  or  another 
popular  up-country  station  with  favourable  opportunities  for  private  trade. 

The  Company’s  policy  in  India  was  therefore  determined  by  very  few  men  indeed. 
The  Calcutta  council  consisted  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen  members.  Until  1785,  the 
President  had  only  a  casting  vote  and  decisions  were  taken  by  a  majority  of  its  members. 
Correspondence  with  the  representatives  of  indigenous  government  was,  however,  the 
prerogative  of  the  President.  To  most  Indians  his  person  represented  the  central  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Company,  which  sometimes  was  not  far  from  reality.  Special  regulations 
emanating  from  London  could  occasionally  reduce  the  executive  power  to  a  Select 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  President  and  three  or  four  members  of  the  Council,  inves¬ 
ted  with  special  powers.  Strong  personalities  like  Clive  could  even  reduce  the  number 
of  persons  taking  the  decisions  to  a  group  of  intimates,  or  indeed  to  himself. 

As  it  was,  only  occasionally  were  all  members  of  the  Council  present  at  Calcutta  to 
take  part  in  the  Council  meetings.  Decisions  that  were  of  crucial  importance  for  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  British  expansion  in  Bengal  were  often  taken  by  coalitions  of  not  more  than 
four  Council  members,  or  even  by  the  President  alone.  Most  Company  servants  were 
willing  to  put  up  with  this  highly  centralised  and  authoritarian  system  of  Government 
because  they  saw  their  stay  in  Bengal  only  as  a  necessary  and  rather  unpleasant  inter¬ 
lude  in  their  lives.  Besides,  challenges  to  authority  might  endanger  their  projects  of  for¬ 
tune.  And  the  possibility  to  return  to  Britain  as  rich  men  was  what  they  were  risking  their 
lives  for  in  coming  to  Bengal  in  the  first  place.  The  British  community  was  also  still  very 
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small.  Most  of  its  senior  members  had  friends  among  the  members  of  the  Council  to  whom 
they  could  personally  represent  their  cases. 

However,  after  Plassey  the  growing  responsibilities  of  the  Bengal  Government,  the 
expanding  British  population,  the  expansion  of  private  British  participation  in  Bengal’s 
inland  trade  and  the  increasing  economic  importance  of  the  Company’s  Indian  posses¬ 
sions  to  Britain  soon  made  the  existing  system  of  the  Company’s  Government  in  Bengal 
sadly  insufficient.  The  manner  in  which  this  insufficiency  was  exposed  in  Bengal  and 
eventually  in  Britain  is  the  main  object  of  this  book. 

Conclusions 

Seeley’s  words  about  how  the  British  accidentally  conquered  India  are,  no  doubt,  an  exag¬ 
gerated  representation  based  on  the  official  reactions  df  the  London  authorities  to  the 
news  of  conquests  in  India.  Still,  a  century  of  research  has  not  totally  invalidated  his 
concept.  No  doubt  the  Company’s  trade  in  India  had  never  been  as  “peaceful”  as  the  late 
eighteenth-century  Directors  liked  to  represent  it  and  force  had  always  been  an  essen¬ 
tial  instrument  to  promote  its  trading  activities.  The  role  of  the  Anglo-French  conflicts, 
the  increasing  importance  of  Bengal  for  the  British  East  India  trade  and  the  drive  for  pro¬ 
fit  and  gain  of  its  servants  in  their  private  capacity  were  all  important  factors  propelling 
the  British  into  a  quest  for  control  of  power  and  revenue  in  India. 

However,  the  conditions  making  the  British  expansion  in  Bengal  possible  and 
indeed  the  course  and  form  it  took  were  determined  by  endogenous  developments  in  India 
itself  as  well  as  by  the  public  and  certainly  also  private  interests  of  the  few  men  on  the 
spot  that  were  in  a  position  to  make  decisions.  During  the  Plassey  “revolution”,  as  he 
would  later  term  it  himself,  Clive  acted  as  an  opportunist  making  use  of,  and  lending  force 
to,  a  conspiracy  that  was  hatched  in  Bengal  court  circles.  His  objectives  then  had  not  been 
to  endow  the  Company  with  extensive  territory  but  simply,  and  quite  conservatively,  to 
put  its  position  in  trade  on  a  firm  basis.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  his  actions 
were  just  as  much  guided  by  his  intention  to  receive  ample  rewards  for  his  services  in 
the  form  of  generous  “presents”  from  those  he  helped  to  overthrow  Siraj-ud-daula. 

Britain’s  Empire  seems  to  have  been  born  out  of  a  process  of  interaction  between 
the  British  and  dynamic  elements  within  the  Indian  society.  Such  interaction  occurred 
where  European  and  Indian  interests  overlapped,  and  the  objectives  that  were  expected 
to  result  from  such  co-operations  were  limited.  This  interaction  was  not  a  new  pheno¬ 
menon.  From  the  beginning  of  their  presence  in  India  Europeans  and  Indians  had  co¬ 
operated  in  trade  to  their  mutual  benefit.  Trade  went  hand  in  hand  with  politics  and  also 
in  this  field  European  participation  dated  from  long  before  Plassey.64  As  they  were  in  fact 
making  use  of  old  and  well  tried  methods  to  deal  with  situations  facing  them,  both  sides 
were  not  envisioning  nor  expecting  anything  like  a  British  Empire  in  India  to  be  the  final 
result  of  the  sum  of  their  mutual  actions.  Thus,  also  in  this  sense  Seeley’s  words  retain 

much  of  their  imaginative  force. 
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Recent  studies  have  established  that  it  would  in  any  case  be  wrong  to  attribute  the 
British  conquest  of  Bengal  to  economic  decline  in  the  region.  The  first  half  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  had,  quite  on  the  contrary,  been  a  period  of  economic  expansion  as  a  result 
of  the  relative  peace  and  political  stability  the  region  enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  the 
Nawabs.  It  was  the  promise  of  wealth  rather  than  looming  scarcity  that  set  the  wheels 
of  conquest  in  motion. 65 

Notes 


I.  Though  it  is  questionable  whether  Alivardi  Khan  remitted  anything  to  Delhi  during  a  period  of  recur¬ 
ring  Maratha  invasions  between  174 ?  and  1751. 

2.S.  Chaudhuri,  From  prosperity  to  decline;  Eighteenth-century  Bengal  (New  Delhi  1995)  p.  30 
The  market  was  limited  because  Europe  did  not  produce  goods  for  which  a  large  market  was  likely 
to  develop  in  Bengal. 

3.  John  R.  Seeley,  The  expansion  of  England.  Two  courses  of  lectures.  (London  1883)  p.  207. 

4.  In  1689,  however,  while  the  Company's  president  at  Surat  John  Child  found  himself  besieged  by  the 
Mughal’s  troops  at  Bombay  after  a  series  ofinopinate  attacks  on  Mughal  ships,  his  namesake  Director 
SirJosiah  Child  (not  a  relative)  grossly  over-estimated  and  over-stated  the  importance  of  British  trade 
in  India  saying  that  the  Mughal  could  not  "bear  a  war  with  the  English  for  twelve  months  together 
without  starving  and  dying  by  thousands  for  want  of  our  trade".  He  was  of  opinion  that  a  show  of 
strength  on  the  part  of  the  British  would  bring  the  Mughal  to  give  in  to  the  Company's  wishes  to  stop 
the  trade  of  those  they  regarded  as  interlopers.  The  ensuing  Mughal  War  showed  how  wrong  he  was. 

5.  Seeley  was  certainly  not  the  first  to  utter  such  ideas  about  the  early  process  of  British  expansion  in 
Bengal.  Already  in  1767,  the  Chief  of  the  French  factory  at  Chandernagore,  Jean  Baptiste  Chevalier, 
wrote  to  his  superiors  in  Paris  that  the  English  success  had  been  due  to  their  folly,  imprudence  and 
deceit;  "Rien  n'est  du  a  la  bonne  conduite,  aux  combinaisons  n'y  [sic]  a  aucun  plan  forme,  et  suivi, 
surdes  principes.  C'est  une  de  ces  merveilles  dans  la  nature  humaine  que  I'on  a  peine  a  concevoir,  mais 
que  I'existence  desfaits  nous  prouve  en  depit  de  ce  que  nous  pouvons  appeler  raison";  See:  A.N.;  C2 
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Chapter  IV 


The  East  India  Company 


The  support  of  the  King’s  ships  under  admiral  Watson  and  contingents  of  the  King’s  troops 
were  certainly  of  help  to  Clive  during  the  events  of  1757.  The  battle  of  Buxar,  however, 
when  the  coalition  of  Mir  Kasim,  Shuja-ud-daula  and  the  Mughal  Emperor  was  finally 
defeated  and  effective  British  control  over  Bengal  secured,  was  entirely  the  victory  of  the 
Company’s  army.  It  was  also  the  Company  itself  who  now  retained  the  ultimate  autho¬ 
rity  over  Bengal,  no  matter  how  insistently  it  relegated  official  responsibility  to  the 
Nawab  it  had  put  on  the  throne. 

The  situation  of  a  European  private  enterprise  at  the  head  of  a  densely  populated 
and  rich  province  seems  aberrant  nowadays,  but  was  seen  as  convenient  in  British 
governmental  circles  at  the  time.  British  ministers  were  merely  interested  in  securing  “a 
satisfactory  financial  return,  a  share  of  the  revenues  now  being  collected  by  the  Company” 
without  being  drawn  into  the  complexities  of  imperial  administration. 1  What  son  of  ins¬ 
titution  was  this  Company  that  it  could  take  territory,  and,  what  is  more,  that  it  was  left 
in  charge  of  this  newly  acquired  land  by  the  British  administration? 

The  English  Company  on  the  eve  of  Plassey 

The  success  of  the  English  East  India  Company  as  a  great  commercial  enterprise  with  acti¬ 
vities  stretching  out  over  half  the  globe  was  remarkable.  Few  business  organisations  have 
been  able  to  maintain  their  position  so  successfully  and  for  such  a  long  time  as  the 
Company  did.  By  the  1750’s,  the  Company  had  established  in  Asia,  and  especially  in  India, 
a  number  of  trading  settlements  possessing  a  semi-sovereign  status  complete  with  courts 
of  law,  a  municipal  system  and  a  military  force.  First  chartered  in  1600,  the  Company  had, 
because  of  the  nature  of  its  trade,  progressively  been  accorded  additional  powers.  As 
Edmund  Burke  put  it,  the  East  India  Company  was  no  longer  “merely  a  Company  formed 
for  the  extension  of  British  commerce,  but  in  reality  a  delegation  of  the  whole  power  and 
sovereignty  of  this  kingdom  sent  to  the  East”- 2  Not  surprisingly,  its  organisational  struc¬ 
ture  and  bureaucratic  apparatus  shared  many  of  the  attributes  of  a  great  department  of  state3 

The  ultimate  sovereign  body  of  the  Company’s  administration  was  formed  by  the 
Court  of  Proprietors. 4  Holders  of  more  than  £500  India  stock  were  allowed  a  vote  in  this 
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Court  and  it  was  this  body  that  elected  the  Court  of  Directors.  Before  the  1760’s,  albeit 
formally  subject  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  the  Directors  generally  controlled  this 
Court.  In  normal  circumstances,  the  Proprietors  would  meet  only  four  times  a  year  and 
the  election  of  the  Directors  represented  little  more  than  a  formality. 5 

The  Court  of  Directors  supervised  the  central  day  to  day  government  and  it  was  this 
body  that  decided  on  the  actual  Company  policy.  It  consisted  of  twenty-four  members 
who  appointed  their  own  Chairman  at  their  first  full  meeting  after  the  annual  election. 
The  newly  elected  Chairman  was  allowed  to  nominate  his  deputy,  who  would  act  for  him 
in  his  absence. 6  Tb  be  eligible  as  a  Company  Director  it  was  necessary  to  own  India  stock 
to  the  nominal  value  of  £2,000  and  individuals  were  not  allowed  to  occupy  a  seat  for  more 
than  four  consecutive  years.  The  Directors  met  at  least  once  a  week  in  full  Court  at  the 
India  House,  the  Company’s  headquarters  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Most  of  the  business, 
however,  was  dealt  with  in  ten  specialised  sub-committees  of  Directors.  Each  of  the  twenty- 
four  were  required  to  serve  on  between  two  and  five  of  these  committees,  the  Chairman 
and  his  deputy  serving  on  all  ten.  The  appointments  of  Directors  to  these  committees 
was  usually  by  seniority,  the  Directors  with  the  longest  experience  serving  on  the  most 
important  ones.  In  practice,  three  committees  were  of  central  importance  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process;  the  Committees  of  Correspondence,  Treasury  and  Accounts.  The 
Committee  of  Correspondence  received  the  dispatches  from  the  overseas  establish¬ 
ments  and  drafted  the  replies  to  them.  Much  of  the  Company’s  policy  regarding  India 
logically  found  its  origin  in  this  committee.  The  Committee  of  Treasury  conducted  the 
Company’s  financial  transactions.  It  negotiated  loans  with  the  Bank  of  England,  purchased 
bullion  for  shipment  to  Asia  and  recommended  the  level  of  dividend  on  India  stock.  The 
Committee  of  Accounts  was  to  control  the  Company’s  general  financial  position.  It 
attempted  to  regulate  the  number  of  bills  drawn  on  the  Company  in  London  by  persons 
in  India  and  regularly  produced  up  to  date  accounts  of  the  Company’s  current  financial 
position.  The  other  committees  were  those  of  Law  Suits,  Warehouse,  Buying,  House, 
Shipping,  Private  trade,  and  Prevention  of  Private  TYade.7 

At  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  full  Court  of  Directors,  the  reports  and  recommendations 
of  the  sub-committees  were  read  out  and  discussed.  Because  of  this  subdivision  in  com¬ 
mittees,  only  a  few  individuals  had  full  knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  the  Company’s  acti¬ 
vities.  The  most  important  were  the  Chairman  and  his  deputy  who  as  members  of  all  ten 
committees  not  only  participated  in  all  areas  of  decision-making,  but  they  also  largely 
influenced  what  business  would  finally  be  presented  before  the  weekly  full  Court  at  the 
India  House.  They  were  therefore  in  a  position  of  notable  influence  and  authority. 


The  administrative  staff  at  the  India  House  was  roughly  sub-divided  along  the 
lines  of  the  Directors’  committees.  The  men  who,  over  the  years,  would  occupy  the  impor¬ 
tant  posts  of  Company  Secretary  or  Auditor  had  generally  risen  through  the  ranks  at  the 
India  House.  Their  long-standing  experience  was  of  no  little  influence  in  helping  the 
Directors  in  grappling  with  some  of  the  more  nettling  problems  they  encountered  in  exe¬ 
cuting  their  office.8 
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On  the  Asian  side,  the  Company’s  affairs  were  directed  by  the  Presidents  and 
Councils  of  the  different  independent  Presidencies.  Calcutta,  at  this  time  becoming  the 
Company’s  most  important  overseas  establishment,  had  a  Council  consisting  of  between 
nine  and  twelve  members.  Members  of  Council  were  mainly  senior  Company  servants 
having  acquired  their  seat  by  seniority.  Only  in  highly  exceptional  cases  could  the 
Directors  decide  a  supersession  of  grade  due  to  personal  merit.  This  implied  that  they 
were  not  professional  administrators  but  most  often  men  with  a  predominantly  com¬ 
mercial  training.  Unlike  the  staff  at  the  India  House,  the  staff  that  assisted  the  President 
and  his  Council  in  their  task  was  mainly  made  up  of  the  youngest  in  the  Company’s  ser¬ 
vice.9  Experience  and  continuity  therefore  had  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  President  and  his 
councillors  themselves. 

From  the  early  eighteenth  century,  the  generally  accepted  means  of  entry  into  the 
Company’s  covenanted 10  service  was  appointment  as  a  Writer  at  a  relatively  early  age. n 
By  that  time,  the  Bengal  service  had  acquired  a  strong  hierarchical  character,  functioning 
according  to  a  fixed  pattern  that  would  largely  remain  intact  until  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  After  five  years  service  as  a  Writer,  a  servant  would  become  Factor.  Three 
years  later  he  would  obtain  the  grade  of  Junior  Merchant,  which  grade  he  would  retain 
for  another  three  years  before  becoming  Senior  Merchant.  Promotion  was  strictly  accor¬ 
ding  to  seniority  in  the  service  and  in  due  time  the  most  senior  of  Senior  Merchants  would 
be  appointed  to  the  Council.  Before  the  1760’s,  he  who  survived  longest  could  expect 
to  end  up  President.12 

In  India  the  Company  had  three  Presidencies;  Bombay,  Madras  and  Calcutta.  Every 
presidency  had  its  own  President  and  Council  and  were  each  directly  responsible  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  London.  There  was  no  general  headquarters  or  shipping  entrepot 
for  India  such  as  the  Dutch  had  in  their  settlement  Batavia  for  their  Asian  possessions. 
Each  Presidency  had  a  number  of  subordinate  factories  under  the  direction  of  a  Chief, 
sometimes  assisted  by  a  council.  The  Chiefs  of  the  subordinate  factories  corresponded 
with  the  President  and  Council  of  their  Presidency,  who  on  their  turn  corresponded  with 
the  Court  of  Directors  in  Leadenhall  Street.  It  was  highly  exceptional  that  official  cor¬ 
respondence  was  exchanged  between  the  home  authorities  and  a  subordinate  factory. 
Letters  between  India  and  Europe  were  always  sent  in  duplicate  or  even  triplicate  to  avoid 
loss  of  important  information  by  shipwreck.  The  care  the  Company  took  of  its  corres¬ 
pondence  and  the  hierarchical  organisation  of  it  reflected  the  importance  it  attached  to 
a  regular  supply  of  dependable  information  from  as  broad  a  base  as  possible. 

According  to  K.N.  Chaudhuri,  an  important  reason  for  the  Company’s  success 
must  be  sought  in  the  organisational  structure  of  the  Company,  based  as  it  was  on  the 
logical  application  of  theoretical  principles  to  the  solution  of  problems.  There  was  an  esta¬ 
blished  systematic  approach  that  lent  efficiency  to  its  bureaucratic  structure.  In  many  ways, 
Chaudhuri  argues,  the  Company  was  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  giant  business  firm. 13 

Tbade  over  such  huge  distances  carried  many  uncertainties  and  risks  with  it.  There 
were  uncertainties  about  the  conditions  of  both  the  home-  and  the  Asian  markets,  or  about 
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political  circumstances  in  Europe  and  in  India.  There  was  always  the  risk  that  foreign 
companies  may  become  powerful  competitors  on  the  European  market  because  of 
import  patterns  showing  too  much  similarity.  A  significant  risk  was  also  that  the 
Company’s  own  servants  would  not  co-operate  with  the  Director’s  instructions.  The  care¬ 
fully  assembled  information  served  to  reduce  such  uncertainties  and  risks  and  played 
an  essential  part  in  the  decision-making  process.  It  was  this  form  of  decision-making, 
founded  on  the  elimination  of  as  many  uncertainties  as  possible  and  the  careful  calcu¬ 
lation  of  risks  with  conscientiously  assembled  information,  that  accounted  for  much  of 
the  success  of  the  Company  as  a  multi-national  trading  organisation.  Extensive  book  kee¬ 
ping  and  the  possibility  of  referring  back  to  detailed  information  about  past  trading  expe¬ 
riences,  facilitated  the  perception  of  the  Company’s  long-term  interests  and  lent  it  sta¬ 
bility  over  a  long  period  of  time. 


The  East  India  Company’s  organisation 
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The  Directors  in  London  as  well  as  the  Presidents  in  India  were  well  aware  of  the 
power  this  knowledge  represented,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  access  to  this  infor¬ 
mation  was  organised  in  as  hierarchical  a  manner  as  it  was  assembled.  All  channels  of 
information  finally  centred  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  so  only  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
a  full  overview  of  the  Company’s  affairs  as  a  whole. 14  Information  was  carefully  guar¬ 
ded  not  only  to  withhold  it  from  competitors  in  trade  but  also  from  the  Company’s  own 
servants.  A  well  informed  servant  would  not  always  be  inclined  to  follow  the  orders  of 
his  superiors,  especially  when  the  intelligence  could  further  his  own  interests,  which  could 
sometimes  run  counter  to  the  intentions,  or  even  at  the  expense,  of  his  employers.  The 
lack  in  co-operation  with  the  Director’s  orders  by  their  servants  in  India  often  was  the 
most  uncertain  of  factors  influencing  the  Company’s  commercial  policy  and  success. 15 
The  control  over  information  was  part  of  the  Company’s  strategy  seeking  to  maintain 
control  over  its  proper  servants. 

The  Calcutta  settlement 

The  Company  servants  and  other  Europeans  lived  in  tiny  enclaves  in  the  great  commer¬ 
cial  centres  of  the  Mughal  Empire.  Only  in  Calcutta  was  the  British  presence  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  though  their  number  was  still  very  small  in  comparison  to  its  Indian  inhabitants. 16 
In  1698,  some  eight  years  after  the  legendary  Job  Chamock  first  chose  the  spot  to  build 
a  new  British  factory,  the  Company  acquired  the  zamindari  rights  over  the  three  villages 
called  Calcutta,  Govindpur  and  Sutanati  that  would  make  up  its  settlement  known  as 
Calcutta.  A  year  earlier,  Chamock’s  son-in-law  Charles  Eyre  had  started  the  building  of 
a  fort,  Fort  William.  The  protection  of  the  fort  attracted  members  of  the  influential 
Armenian  business  community  in  Bengal  and  soon  the  economic  importance  of  the 
place  began  to  grow.  Because  of  the  increasing  importance  of  Bengal  for  the  Company’s 
trade,  Calcutta  would  grow  rapidly.  Captain  Hamilton  visited  it  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  remarked  how  “the  Town  was  built  without  order”.  The  British 
were  building  on  the  river  side  and  the  natives  further  inland.  A  church  had  been  built 
and  the  Governor’s  house  within  the  fort  evoked  Hamilton’s  admiration.  He  also  noted 
“a  pretty  good  hospital ..,  where  many  go  in  to  undergo  the  Penance  of  Physick  but  few 
come  out  to  give  account  of  its  Operation”. 17  The  zamindari  rights,  granted  after  British 
help  to  the  Mughal  ruler  of  the  Bengal  province  in  suppressing  a  rebellion,  gave  the  British 
a  legal  position  under  Mughal  revenue  law. 18  They  were  allowed  to  collect  the  land 
revenue,  market  dues  and  tolls,  and  were  responsible  for  keeping  law  and  order  in  their 
district. 

The  British  left  the  indigenous  system  of  government  derived  from  the  purchase  of  these 
zamindari  rights  largely  intact.  Justice  was  administered  by  a  zamindar,  who  was  usually 
one  of  the  Calcutta  Council  but  sometimes  also  a  servant  of  inferior  rank. 19  He  presided  over 
the  different  “cutcheny”  courts  dispensing  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  among  Calcutta’s 
“black”  inhabitants.20  By  1700,  Calcutta  was  the  seat  of  a  separate  Bengal  presidency  next 
to  Madras  and  Bombay.  A  royal  charter  from  1726,  determined  that  the  Governor  and  Council 
could  sit  as  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  quarter  sessions,  and  by  the  same  charter  a  court  was 
set  up  to  administer  English  civil  law  by  the  name  of  the  Mayor’s  Court. 
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Calcutta  was  thus  doted  with  a  fort,  an  official  status  under  Mughal  revenue  law,  and 
a  set  of  English  courts  of  justice.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  men  that  went  out  to  India  sel¬ 
dom  had  any  intention  of  settling  there  and  starting  a  new  life  as  was  often  the  case  in 
the  New  World.  They  regarded  their  stay  as  temporary  exile,  hoping  to  outrun  death  in 
an  unhealthy  climate21  by  acquiring  a  fortune  soon  enough  to  be  able  to  enjoy  a  comfortable 
life  in  England,  preferably  as  owners  of  a  landed  estate.  In  Bengal,  they  could  not  own 
land  outside  Calcutta,  had  no  representative  institutions  and  thus  lived  under  stria 
control  of  the  Company  on  whose  consent  they  were  even  ultimately  dependent  for 
their  continued  residence  in  India. 22  Their  contacts  with  the  indigenous  society  were  often 
limited  to  their  banians ,  who  conduaed  their  private  trade,  or  to  their  Indian  concubines. 

A  ruling  Company 

* 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter  we  have  highlighted  the  Company’s  internal  orga¬ 
nisation.  To  explain  why  Whitehall  was  willing  to  leave  the  government  of  the  newly 
acquired  territories  in  Bengal  to  this  Company,  something  should  be  said  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  State  and  the  Company. 

Although  a  private  enterprise,  the  East  India  Company  was  in  several  ways  depen¬ 
dant  on  the  State.  In  the  first  place  it  was  dependent  on  the  English  government  for  the 
regular  renewal  of  its  charter  guaranteeing  its  monopoly.  These  charters  were  always  gran¬ 
ted  for  a  limited  period  and  regularly  had  to  be  renewed.  The  Company  also  had  to  depend 
on  the  State  for  protection  of  the  home  market  against  competition  from  foreign  East  India 
companies,  and,  in  times  of  war,  the  Company  occasionally  had  to  ask  naval  support  for 
the  proteaion  of  its  shipping.  The  State  acquired  a  handsome  profit  out  of  a  successful 
Company  in  the  form  of  import  duties  and  other  taxes  and  impositions  on  its  commerce. 
Moreover,  these  large  enterprises  lent  a  considerable  prestige  to  a  State,  which  was  not 
unimportant.  It  was  to  defend  this  prestige  and  to  safeguard  the  English  position  in  world 
trade  that  made  the  British  government  decide  to  send  the  regiments  to  India  that  had 
made  Clive’s  exploits  possible  in  the  first  place.  The  Company  also  held  from  the  State 
certain  “kingly”  rights  such  as  the  right  to  make  bylaws,  to  keep  up  an  army  and  to  make 
peace  or  war.  These  rights  were  quite  exceptional  and  no  other  British  private  enterprise 
enjoyed  them.  They  were  granted  to  secure  the  Company’s  settlements  in  the  East  and 
to  lend  them  continuity.  Because  of  the  nature  of  its  trade,  its  prestige,  its  economic  impor¬ 
tance  and,  as  we  shall  see,  its  political  influence,  the  East  India  Company  was  not  an  ordi¬ 
nary  institution  and  though  private,  it  was  bound  by  many  links  to  the  State  under  whose 
control  it  ultimately  lay. 

4 

Looking  at  the  organisational  struaure  of  the  Company  we  are  struck  with  its 
modernity.  Its  hierarchical  administration  was  centrally  directed  from  London  by  a 
Court  of  Directors  assisted  by  a  highly  competent  staff.  The  way  in  which  the  Company 
decided  on  its  commercial  policy  was  formalised  according  to  theoretical  principles.  It 
systematically  assembled  information  which  was  treated  by  specialised  departments  cal¬ 
led  committees  who  reported  to  the  full  Court  of  Direaors  at  least  once  a  week.  The  infor- 
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mation  it  assembled  was  not  only  on  commercial  subjects  but  on  a  wide  range  of 
themes  including  the  internal  political  situation  of  the  countries  it  traded  with.  It  is  the¬ 
refore  not  exaggerated  to  compare  the  Company’s  administration  in  London  to  a  great 
department  of  state.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  aptitude  of  the  Company  to 
transform  itself  from  a  trading  organisation  into  a  political  and  territorial  power  is  per¬ 
haps  less  astonishing  as  it  would  seem  at  first  sight. 

Well  equipped  as  the  Company’s  London  administration  may  have  been  on  the  eve 
of  Plassey,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  its  Bengal  establishment.  Administrative  res¬ 
ponsibility  rested  with  the  President  and  Council  in  Calcutta.  The  Council  was  made  up 
of  men  having  enjoyed  a  preponderantly  mercantile  education  and  who  had  arrived  at 
their  high  rank  in  the  Company’s  service  by  the  sheer  quality  of  survival.  They  were  by 
no  means  professional  administrators  and  their  attention  was  more  than  only  sometimes 
distracted  from  the  Company’s  affairs  by  their  private  dealings.  Unlike  the  staff  at  the  India 
House  in  London,  made  up  of  men  with  often  a  long  tenure  of  office,  the  staff  at  Calcutta 
consisted  of  so-called  Writers,  the  youngest  in  the  service,  who  were  of  no  great  help  to 
make  up  for  the  private  mercantile  -or  other-  distractions  of  their  superiors. 

Apart  from  their  personal  qualifications  and  preoccupations,  the  number  of  British 
servants  in  eighteenth-century  Bengal  was  too  small  to  have  a  formative  influence  on 
its  social  or  economic  structures.  The  British  had  little  choice  but  to  adopt  existing  pat¬ 
terns,  putting  them  as  much  as  possible  to  their  own  advantage.  In  the  government  of 
the  small  tract  of  land  over  which  the  Company  had  zamindari  rights  since  1698,  the 
Bengal  administration  had  simply  adopted  local  practice  without  much  change.  The  only 
structural  change  it  had  effected  was  to  provide  for  an  English  court  of  law  for  the  dis¬ 
putes  among  its  proper  servants  within  the  settlement  of  Calcutta. 

If  the  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  Calcutta  administration  were  doubtful 
enough,  the  principal  motivation  for  most  Britons  to  embark  for  Bengal  did  little  to  equip 
the  Company  for  its  new  governmental  responsibilities.  The  majority  of  the  Company 
servants  were  in  India  to  make  enough  money  in  their  private  undertakings  for  them  to 
go  back  to  Britain  with  an  “independence”.  Exactly  how  much  this  “independence”  should 
amount  to  was  subject  to  the  servant’s  opinions  about  comfortable  and  genteel  living, 
because,  for  better  part  of  them,  living  like  a  gentleman  in  Britain’s  countryside  was  the 
ultimate  ideal.  No  wonder  that  they  did  not  strike  deep  roots  into  the  Bengal  society  nor 
bothered  to  leam  to  speak  its  language. 

This  “temporary”  character  of  the  British  presence  in  India,  coupled  to  the  ignorance 
many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  displayed  concerning  India  affairs,  and  the 
apparent  expertise  the  Company  at  home  had  acquired  on  these  ihatters,  is  for  much  in 
explaining  the  governments’  reticence  in  involving  itself  directly  with  the  complexities 
of  administrating  the  Bengal  provinces.  They  considered  the  Company  to  be  far  better 
equipped  for  the  task.  Since  the  Company  was  in  any  case  ultimately  dependant  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  State,  they  were  content  to  leave  the  responsibilities  of  government  in  Bengal 
to  the  Company  as  their  agent,  in  exchange  for  a  share  in  the  profits. 
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How  little  the  Company’s  establishment  in  Bengal  was  prepared  or  equipped  for  the 
responsibilities  of  administration  facing  it  after  1756  and  especially  after  1765,  was 
best  expressed  in  a  letter  by  Harry  Verelst  to  John  Cartier,  his  successor  as  President  of 
the  Company’s  Bengal  establishment:’’/?!  the  infancy  of  oar  settlement ...  we  looked  no 
further  than  the  provision  of  the  Company’s  Investment. ..  All  our  laws  were  local  &  muni¬ 
cipal,  . .  all  our  servants  and  dependants  were  trained  and  educated  in  the  same  notions; 
the  credt  of  a  good  banyan  was  the  utmost  scope  of  their  ambition.  No  sooner  did  we  begin 
to  feel  our  strength  than  our  successes  followed  one  another.,  to  advance  us  from  a  state 
of  obscurity  or  mediocrity  to  power,  affluence  &  national  reputation.  At  length  we  saw  our¬ 
selves,  tho’  yet  under  the  name  of  merchants,  masters  &  administrators  of  a  legislative 
authority.  ..Yet  a  well  digested  system  was  necessary  to  introduce  permanency  in  our  esta¬ 
blishments,  the  defects  and  imperfections  of  which  were  too  apparent  to  escape  our 
observation”. 23  * 

The  theme  Verelst  here  mentions:  the  merchant  Company  having  become  the  ruler 
of  a  great  territorial  Empire,  would  become  a  subject  for  much  public  and  parliamentary 
discussion  in  the  following  years.  For  more  than  a  century  British  presence  in  India  had 
been  governed  by  its  commercial  interests.  The  Company’s  organisation  in  Bengal,  as 
in  the  other  settlements,  was  adapted  to  this  mercantile  identity.  These  existing  admi- 
nistrational  structures  in  Bengal  were  now  generally  felt  to  be  ill  equipped  for  dealing 
with  the  much  wider  responsibilities  of  the  Company  as  a  territorial  administrator.  As 
President  of  the  Company’s  Bengal  settlement  from  1767  to  1769,  Verelst  had  personally 
experienced  the  difficulties  arising  from  governing  an  extensive  and  populous  province 
through  administrational  structures  derived  from  another  age.  Structures  that  had 
become  ill-adapted  to  present  administrational  responsibilities.  “ Every  thinking  per¬ 
son ”,  he  said,“nriisr  be  sensible  of  one  capital  defect  in  our  government;  the  members  of 
it  derive  their  sole  advantages  from  commerce”,2*  and  this,  combined  with  the  absence 
of  law  and  order,  led  to  chaos  and  corruption. 

Verelst  continued  to  comment  on  the  lack  of  an  adequate  system  of  laws  and  of  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  powerful  and  organised  executive  government  to  enforce  them;  you  are  no  stran¬ 
gers  to  a  want  of  method  which  reigns  in  the  affairs  of  this  government,  the  whole  weight 
of  business  is  confined  to  two  departments,  the  Committee25  and  Council ”. 26  He  proposed 
to  raise  the  number  of  councillors  to  sixteen  and  to  form  specialised  committees,  the 
President  being  at  the  head  of  each  of  them.  It  is  clear  that  Verelst  had  taken  the  India  House 
as  a  model  of  operations  in  his  proposals  for  a  better  structured  Bengal  government. 

The  important  change  in  the  Company’s  political  position  in  India  not  only  had  reper¬ 
cussions  for  the  Company  as  a  whole,  but  also  for  its  servants  present  in  Bengal  in  their 
private  capacities.  The  new  conditions  of  the  Company’s  presence  in  Bengal  occasioned 
a  parallel  widening  in  the  parameters  conditioning  the  field  for  private  action  of  European 
individuals  living  under  the  Company’s  protection.  This  put  the  old  order  within  the 
European  society  in  Bengal  under  pressure.  Verelst  recognised  the  need  for  a  new  set  of 
rules  and  administrational  institutions  for  Bengal.  First,  however,  order  should  be  res- 
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tored,  and  his  measures  were  geared  toward  the  re-establishment  of  full  control  over  the 
European  subjects  of  the  Company  by  an  enlarged  Council. 

The  words  of  Verelst  quoted  above  were  meant  for  a  small  circle  of  Company  offi¬ 
cials.  Verelst’s  time  as  Governor  of  Bengal  had  been  galled  by  a  particularly  unruly  ser¬ 
vant  whom  he  finally  had  had  forcibly  deported  from  Calcutta.  This  man,  William 
Bolts,  was  putting  similar  criticisms  of  the  Company’s  rule  in  Bengal  to  writing.  Bolts  texts, 
however,  were  meant  for  a  much  larger  public.  Within  two  years  of  his  return  in 
England,  Verelst  would  find  the  matters  he  touched  upon  in  his  letter  to  his  successor 
subjected  to  Parliamentary  scrutiny  and  his  own  government,  and  that  of  his  patron  Clive, 
arraigned  in  the  public  press. 
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Chapter  V 


1772:  A  year  of  crisis  for 
the  Company 


The  events  in  Bengal  putting  the  Company  at  the  head  of  extensive  territories  in  India, 
at  first  received  relatively  little  attention  in  Britain.  The  eyes  of  the  British  public  were 
still  fixed  on  the  West  which  represented  a  far  greater  economic  interest  than  the  East 
and  where  the  Americans  seemed  to  be  intent  on  trouble.  Though  “Indian  Affairs”  had 
been  repeatedly  discussed  in  Parliament  after  Clive  had  obtained  the  diwani  for  the 
Company  in  1765,  it  remained  an  issue  that  only  figured  on  the  side-scenes  of  British  poli¬ 
tics  for  the  next  seven  years. 

A  first  Parliamentary  intervention  in  1767  had  concentrated  its  attention  on  reve¬ 
nue  matters  and  on  the  question  whether  the  Bengal  revenue  belonged  of  right  to  the 
Company  or  to  the  State.  An  inquiry  was  held  into  the  state  of  the  Company’s  affairs  with 
those  points  under  close  inspection.  The  whole  matter  ended  in  a  compromise  obliging 
the  Company  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  £400,000  to  the  State  while  leaving  the  decision  of 
right  unsettled  and  the  revenue  of  the  Company’s  Bengal  possessions  at  her  disposal. 1 

At  the  time,  the  interest  of  Government,  stretched  for  money  as  it  was  as  a  result  of  the 
costly  Seven  Years  war  and  facing  serious  problems  in  the  West,  was  limited  to  securing  a 
part  of  the  benefits  of  the  Company’s  Bengal  acquisitions  to  the  State  without  accepting  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  the  administration  of  those  territories.  Though  Clive’s  second  governorship 
and  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  had  brought  to  light  many  problems  the  Company  was 
encountering  in  Bengal,  the  Directors  were  left  to  deal  with  them  without  the  intervention 
of  the  State.  India  affairs  remained  principally  the  business  of  the  East  India  Company. 2 

An  important  reason  for  this  passive  attitude  was  undoubtedly  the  ignorance  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  both  Government  and  Parliament  concerning  the 
Company’s  Bengal  affairs.  This  ignorance  occasionally  even  extended  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  for  whom  often  their  activities  for  the  Company  were  but  a  part  of  their 
concerns.  A  well  known  example  of  such  ignorance  is  the  Director  who  was  supposed 
to  have  asked  Clive  whether  Sir  Roger  Dowlat  [Siraj-ud-daula]  was  a  baronet.3 
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Knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  real  difficulties  the  Company  was  experiencing  in 
adapting  itself  to  its  new  position  in  India  remained  limited  to  a  very  small  circle  of  men 
who  were  directly  concerned  by  them.  A  few  individuals  with  a  close  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Company  were  beginning  to  be  uneasy  about  the  Company’s  financial  situation 
in  the  course  of  1771. 4  As  early  as  1769,  the  rosy  picture  Clive  had  drawn  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  that  would  be  forthcoming  from  the  diwani  territories  proved  not  to  live  up  to  rea¬ 
lity.  Meanwhile,  the  civil  and  military  expenses  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  increased  at  an 
alarming  rate.  In  order  to  meet  their  financial  obligations,  the  Bengal  Council  decided 
to  attract  money  from  private  individuals,  first  upon  bonds  and  later,  when  this  source 
proved  to  yield  insufficient  liquidity,  by  offering  bills  of  exchange  upon  the  Company  in 
London.  In  the  season  1769-1770,  they  issued  bills  for  four  times  the  sum  they  had  been 
limited  to  by  the  Directors. 5  As  a  result,  the  Company  was  confronted  with  a  heavy  drain 
on  its  cash  reserves  when  those  bills  were  presented  to  them  for  payment  in  London  bet¬ 
ween  1771  and  1772. 


To  make  matters  worse,  during  the  same  period  the  annual  income  from  the  sales 
of  goods  in  London  fell. 6  Tea  lay  at  the  heart  of  this  problem.  The  increased  investment 
of  the  Company  in  this  article  was  not  followed  by  a  sustained  growth  in  the  sales  of  this 
commodity  in  London.  Between  1768  and  1772,  the  stocks  in  the  Company’s  warehouses 
more  than  doubled.  At  the  latter  date,  when  the  Company’s  need  for  capital  was  acute, 
its  stock  of  tea  represented  an  immobilised  capital  of  more  than  two  million  pounds  ster¬ 
ling.7 


Though  the  Directors  were  quite  aware  of  the  Company’s  financial  difficulties,  to 
divulge  them  to  the  public  would  undoubtedly  entail  a  fall  in  stock  prices  and  perhaps 
even  lead  to  Government  intervention  in  its  affairs.  Private  speculative  schemes  by  the 
Directors  depending  on  the  price  of  the  Company’s  stock  being  kept  high  must  further 
have  impaired  their  sound  financial  judgement  and  made  them  propose  the  highest  per¬ 
mitted  level  of  12,5  per  cent  dividend  to  the  stockholders  as  late  as  March  1772. 8 


If  the  dubious  management  of  their  financial  affairs  both  in  Bengal  and  London  as 
well  as  the  disappointing  results  of  the  annual  sales  were  not  discomforting  enough  for 
the  Company,  the  disapproving  attention  of  the  British  public  to  which  they  were  to  be 
submitted  from  the  beginning  of  1772,  amply  filled  the  gap.  In  January  of  that  year, 
William  Bolts  published  his  Considerations  on  India  affairs. 9  The  book  was  immedia¬ 
tely  in  great  demand  and  was  sold  out  only  a  few  months  after  its  appantion.10  Earlier 
tracts  and  pamphlets  had  already  made  the  informed  public  aware  that  all  was  not  well 
with  the  Company’s  administration  of  the  Bengal  territories.  However,  the  open  challenge 
of  the  Company’s  authority  Bolts  spelled  out  in  his  Considerations  and  the  sensationa 
accusations  he  laid  at  the  doorsteps  of  men  like  Clive  and  Verelst,  caused  the  formation 
of  a  bloc  of  opinion  inspired  by  genuine  dismay  at  such  flagrant  abuses  and  mismana¬ 
gement  11  His  example  was  followed  by  Alexander  Dow,  one  of  the  officers  implicated 
fn  the  1766  mutiny  and  hostile  to  Clive,  who  published  a  third  volume  of  bis  History  of 
Hindustan 12,  appending  two  essays  openly  attacking  his  opponent  and  his  Indian 
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Bolts  had  in  fact  entered  upon  a  regular  publicity  campaign  against  the  Company, 
and  in  particular  against  the  members  of  Clive’s  and  Verelst’s  Bengal  administrations. 
Excerpts  of  his  work  were  published  in  the  London  Magazine 14  under  the  title;  “  The  nature 
and  defects  of  the  constitution  of  the  East  India  Company  ” 15  while  similar  articles  were 
published  in  other  periodicals  influencing  educated  opinion. 16  Such  articles  were  meant 
to  arouse  the  attention  and  to  win  the  sympathy  of  as  large  a  segment  of  the  public  as 
possible  for  the  cause  of  Bolts  and  his  friends. 17 

That  his  exploits  were  successful  can  be  deduced  from  several  remarks  by  some  of 
Bolts’  contemporaries.  Horace  Walpole  wrote  in  his  journal:  “ The  oppressions  of  India 
and  even  of  the  English  settled  there  under  the  rapine  and  cruelties  of  the  servants  of  the 
Company  had  now  reached  England  and  created  general  clamour  here.  Some  books  had 
been  published,  particularly  by  one  Bolts  and  Mr.  Dow.  ” 18  Ralph  Leycester,  who  had  known 
Bolts  in  Bengal,  reported  to  Warren  Hastings  in  March  1772:  “Mr.  Bolts  has  lately  publi¬ 
shed  a  large  quarto ...  which  has  raised  the  public  indignation  against  the  servants  of  the 
Company ”. 19  And  finally,  fourteen  years  later,  Edmund  Burke  would  name  Bolts’ 
Considerations  as  the  first  book  “that  turned  the  national  attention  to  the  state  of  our  affairs 
in  the  East  Indies”. 20 

The  Company’s  credit  crisis  in  Britain  combined  with  what  Bolts  and  his  friends 
published  about  its  affairs  in  the  East  finally  brought  the  Company’s  position  in  Bengal 
under  the  public  spotlight.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  began  to  call  for  the  affairs 
of  the  Company  to  be  inquired  into.  General  John  Burgoyne  proposed  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee  with  the  task  to  “present  to  Parliament  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  existence  and  extent  of  the  evils  under  the  India  Government”. 21  Another  MP  called 
upon  the  House  to  “make  some  attempt  to  rescue  so  many  unhappy  natives,  industrious 
natives  I  may  call  them,  of  the  country  from  the  yoke  of  this  government  they  now  live 
under”;  thus  virtually  quoting  Bolts  in  Parliament. 22  On  13  April  1772,  the  House  deci¬ 
ded  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  presided  over  by  Burgoyne  himself, 23  “to  enquire  into 
the  Nature,  State,  and  Condition  of  the  East  India  Company  and  of  the  British  Affairs  in 
the  East  Indies”. 24 

It  should  here  be  understood  that  only  very  few  individuals  had  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  about  “Indian  affairs”  to  be  able  to  understand  much  of  what  was  at  issue.  Bolts 
had  been  aware  of  this  and  had  therefore  resorted  to  the  use  of  a  populistic,  Wilkesian 
language  in  writing  his  book.  Thus,  he  managed  to  awaken  the  sentiments  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  people  on  issues  about  which  they  had  in  fact  very  little  knowledge. 
In  this  light,  it  is  also  not  surprising  to  see  the  Committee’s  inquiry  slide  towards  a  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  crimes  committed  by  British  individuals  in  India,  leaving  aside  the  dif¬ 
fuse  but  fundamental  administrational  difficulties  which  had  allowed  them  to  happen. 
Such  individual  crimes  were  easier  to  understand  than  the  intricacies  of  the  Company’s 
Bengal  affairs  and  formed  the  main  concern  of  the  interested  public  at  large. 
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The  fact  that  the  investigations  of  Burgoyne’s  Committee  took  this  turn  can,  howe¬ 
ver,  not  exclusively  be  explained  from  the  public’s  and  Parliament’s  ignorance  regarding 
the  details  of  the  Indian  administration.  The  proceedings  of  the  Committee  reflected  a 
more  fundamental  development  that  took  place  within  the  European  society  in  Bengal 
as  a  result  of  the  political  revolutions  that  had  brought  the  Company  to  power.  A  good 
part  of  the  accusations  of  corruption,  greed  and  abuse  of  power  that  were  hurled  at  the 
heads  of  Clive  and  other  former  Bengal  powerholders  were  inspired  by  a  sense  of  injus¬ 
tice  and  jealousy  emanating  from  persons  that  had  occupied  lower  ranks  in  the  service. 
William  Bolts  was  among  the  most  prominent  of  those  supplying  the  Committee  with 
ammunition  to  attack  Clive  and  his  colleagues.  Counter-accusations  thus  often  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  supposed  licentiousness  and  lack  of  proper  respect  for  their  superiors  that 
were  displayed  by  the  subordinate  servants  on  the  Bengal  establishment.  Burgoyne’s 
Parliamentary  Committee  became  the  platform  for  a  structural  power  conflict  within  the 
European  society  in  Calcutta  caused  by  the  radical  change  in  the  political  parameters  that 
had  hitherto  determined  its  functioning.  The  power  of  the  President  and  Council  of 
Calcutta  over  their  European  subjects  had  been  virtually  absolute  ever  since  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  settlement.  The  fact  that  this  power  was  now  openly  and  vigorously 
contested  and  that  new  measures  were  thought  necessary  to  enforce  control  over  the 
European  inhabitants  of  Bengal  are  as  many  signs  of  structural  change  and  transition 
taking  place  within  the  Bengal  European  society. 

The  Directors  recognised  that  the  lack  of  control  the  Company  could  exert  over  its 
Bengal  servants  was  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  its  difficulties.  On  13  April  1772,  the  same 
day  the  motion  for  the  formation  of  Burgoyne’s  Select  Committee  was  passed,  Laurence 
Sulivan,  a  prominent  East  India  Director,  introduced  the  Judicature  Bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  Bill  proposed  a  body  of  reforms  for  the  judicial  administration  in  Bengal 
that  was  meant  to  correct  the  prevailing  abuses  then  current  there  by  the  introduction 
of  a  Supreme  Court.  This  Supreme  Court  would  have  its  seat  in  Calcutta  and  be  presi¬ 
ded  over  by  a  Chief  Justice  and  three  judges  of  competence.  They  would  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  all  civil,  criminal  and  ecclesiastical  cases  over  all  British  subjects  and  other 
Christians  in  the  Presidency  and  would  also  determine  cases  brought  against  them  by 
Indians.  Its  functionaries  were  to  be  barred  from  partaking  in  any  private  trade  and  from 
accepting  gifts  from  natives. 25 

The  amount  of  attention  Bolts  had  by  that  time  drawn  to  the  Company’s  affairs  can 
be  gauged  by  a  contemporary  observing  that  the  Bill  had  been  brought  on  by  Bolts  and 
his  book. 26  In  reality,  however,  the  wave  of  indignation  against  the  Company  that  follo¬ 
wed  the  publication  of  Considerations  would  prove  to  be  the  doom  of  the  Judicature  Bill. 
The  reforms  the  Bill  proposed  were  sensible  and  would  largely  be  taken  over  by  those  who 
drew  up  the  Regulating  Bill  a  year  later.  But  at  the  time  it  was  to  pass  the  House,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  was  riveted  on  the  proceedings  of  Burgoyne’s  Committee.  Interest  in  the 
Judicature  Bill  dwindled  and  many  were  of  opinion  that  the  criminals  of  the  past  should 
first  be  tracked  down  and  punished  before  rules  should  be  devised  to  prevent  the  per¬ 
petration  of  crimes  in  the  future.  Burgoyne’s  Select  Committee  should  first  conclude  its 
business  before  legislation  upon  the  matter  should  receive  the  attention  of  Parliament. 
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However,  the  Committee’s  work  proved  to  be  far  from  constructive.  Despite  the  goals 
that  had  been  set  on  the  outset,  the  Select  Committee  was  heavily  conditioned  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  had  come  into  existence.  Instead  of  investigating  into  the 
Company’s  affairs  as  a  whole,  it  pursued  a  minute  investigation  into  the  crimes  and  mis¬ 
demeanours  perpetrated  by  British  individuals  in  Bengal.  Those  called  to  give  testimony 
before  it  seized  the  opportunity  to  air  their  private  grievances  and  the  sessions  of  the 
Committee  became  a  platform  for  mutual  accusations,  defence  and  counter-accusations.27 
This  circumstance  no  doubt  fuelled  the  great  amount  of  publicity  the  Committee  recei¬ 
ved  in  the  beginning  of  its  operations.  But  interest  in  its  proceedings  dwindled  as  they 
entered  into  the  details  concerning  individual  activities  in  India.  Thus,  with  the  Judicature 
Bill  failing  to  pass  the  House  and  the  Select  Committee  concentrating  on  the  scandals 
of  the  past,  no  regulations  were  designed  to  improve  matters  in  Bengal  for  the  future. 

The  Judicature  Bill  was  the  last  attempt  of  the  Company  to  reform  itself  from 
within.  But  the  affairs  of  the  Company  had  grown  out  of  the  straitjacket  its  charter  had 
now  become.  The  merchants  had  become  sovereigns  and  without  the  proper  backing  and 
assistance  of  the  British  Government,  they  lacked  the  institutional  powers  to  deal  with 
their  new  responsibilities.  Government  itself,  however,  was  still  reluctant  to  intervene 
but  events  in  the  City  soon  made  them  change  their  minds. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Company’s  financial  situation  was  strained  by  disappoin¬ 
ting  sales,  by  heavy  draws  upon  its  cash  reserves  following  the  excessive  issuing  of  bills 
of  exchange  in  Bengal,  and  by  the  paying  of  unwarrantedly  high  levels  of  dividend  on 
its  stock.  Parallel  to  such  inconveniences,  they  were  submitted  to  the  indignant  eye  of 
the  public  and  the  investigations  of  a  scandal  digging  Select  Committee  attracting  a  sho¬ 
wer  of  very  unflattering  publicity.  It  was  as  if  in  1772  fate  was  turning  against  the 
Company  for  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  City  was  stricken  with  a  severe  credit 
crisis. 

The  crisis  began  with  the  collapse  of  the  banking  firm  of  Neale,  James,  Fordyce  and 
Downe  in  June  1772.  Within  two  weeks  ten  other  banks  had  to  close  their  doors,  among 
them  the  prestigious  Scottish  banking  house  of  Douglas,  Heron  and  Company28.  The  Bank 
of  England  intervened  to  save  other  houses  from  going  out  of  business  but  this  action 
put  a  severe  strain  upon  Bank’s  reserves.  As  a  result,  when  the  Company  asked  for  an 
extension  of  credit  and  an  additional  loan  to  cover  its  immediate  deficit  and  payments 
in  August  1772,  the  Bank  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  request.29 

The  credit  crisis  in  the  City  only  precipitated  the  Company’s  financial  embarrass¬ 
ments,  they  were  by  no  means  caused  by  it.  It  was  the  unsound  financial  policy  of  the 
Directors  in  London  coupled  to  the  problems  the  Company  encountered  in  organising 
the  government  and  the  revenue  administration  of  their  Bengal  possessions  that  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  their  problems  in  1772.  But  it  was  this  crisis  in  the  City  which  finally  made 
the  British  Government  decide  to  intervene  in  the  Company’s  affairs.  In  August  the 
Treasury  was  first  officially  informed  of  the  Company’s  financial  problems.  But  it  was 
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not  until  September  that  they  fully  realised  the  extent  of  the  predicament  the  Company 
was  in.  If  help  would  not  be  forthcoming  soon,  the  Company  would  have  to  stop  pay¬ 
ment  altogether.  Government  now  realised  that  it  could  no  longer  hope  to  safely  enjoy 
an  income  from  the  Company’s  new  territories  without  at  least  partly  accepting  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  the  government  of  them. 

The  intervention  of  Government  would  eventually  result  in  the  Regulating  Act.  This 
Act,  initially  seen  as  a  set  of  temporary  measures  to  improve  the  Company’s  situa¬ 
tion  30,  would  prove  to  form  the  constitutional  basis  for  the  rest  of  the  Company’s  rule 
in  India.31  The  contents  of  the  Act  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter.  What  is  impor¬ 
tant  here  is  to  note  that  it  was  the  critical  financial  situation  of  the  Company  made  acute 
by  the  1772  credit  crisis  in  the  City  and  combined  with  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
that  triggered  the  Government’s  intervention. 

* 

Public  opinion  fed  by  the  publications  of  Bolts  and  others  did  not  directly  prompt 
the  passing  of  the  Regulating  Act.  It  had,  however,  so  effectively  destroyed  the  credit  of 
the  Company  among  the  public  that  resistance  from  the  Court  of  Directors  had  been  neu¬ 
tralised.  The  only  resistance  to  the  measures  of  the  Act  came  from  the  Court  of  Proprietors, 
which,  in  the  turbulence,  had  escaped  the  control  of  the  Directors  and  was  swept  into 
the  orbit  of  the  Parliamentary  Opposition  under  the  influence  of  the  oratorical  qualities 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  whose  main  interest  was  to  annoy  Government. 32  The  diso¬ 
bliging  publicity  the  Company  had  received  from  men  like  Bolts  and  from  the  revelations 
of  Burgoyne’s  Select  Committee  were  said  to  have  caused  the  members  of  Parliament, 
on  both  sides,  to  have  been  in  a  ’’humour”  to  have  “ hanged  both  Directors  and  servants ”.33 
In  fact,  both  Government  supporters  and  Opposition  were  so  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  reforms  in  India  that  the  members  of  the  Opposition  waited  to  define  their  policy  on 
India  Affairs  until  the  Government  had  decided  on  the  form  their  proposed  regulations 
would  take.  When  they  had,  it  were  not  the  proposed  reforms  for  Bengal  but  the  regu¬ 
lations  defining  the  Company’s  position  in  Britain  that  drew  the  Opposition’s  fire.  When 
the  Regulating  Act  was  presented  to  Parliament,  in  May  1773,  Burgoyne’s  Committee  once 
more  occasioned  the  general  attention  to  be  deflected  from  the  proposed  measures  for 
reform  to  the  more  sensational  indictment  [and  acquittal]  of  Clive  before  the  House  of 
Commons  that  same  month.  In  the  end  the  Act  was  passed  without  much  opposition. 
This  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  what  would  happen  a  decade  later  when  the  Indian  ques¬ 
tion’  would  again  be  in  the  centre  of  public  and  parliamentary  attention.  This  circum¬ 
stance  is  indicative  for  the  disrepute  that  had  effectively  been  brought  upon  the  Company 
by  the  pens  of  Bolts  and  others. 

The  publication  of  Bolts’  Considerations  on  India  affairs  in  January  1772,  caused 
India  affairs  to  become  a  subject  of  popular  discussion  at  the  least  propitious  moment 
for  the  Company.  To  some  extent  this  was  a  coincidence.  At  that  moment,  few  would  have 
imagined  the  predicament  the  Company  would  be  in  but  eight  months  later.  However 
for  an  individual  with  a  strong  interest  in-  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Company  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  the  Company  was  bound  to  encounter 
difficulties  in  the  near  future.  William  Bolts  had  himself  been  present  on  the  Bengal  esta- 
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blishment  for  eight  years  and,  by  1772,  had  been  systematically  assembling  material  on 
the  Company’s  affairs  for  at  least  six  years.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  Europeans  at  the 
time  to  master  Bengali  and  had  personally  corresponded  with  members  of  both  Shuja- 
ud-daula’s  and  Balwant  Singh’s  courts.  He  was,  therefore,  a  man  with  expert  knowledge 
of  what  were  then  called  ‘India  affairs’  and  was  aware  of  the  imminent  crisis  awaiting 
the  Company. 34  The  severe  crisis  the  Company  would  effectually  be  in  only  a  few 
months  after  the  publication  of  his  book  enhanced  its  impact  and  its  credibility  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public. 

Now  that  we  have  assessed  the  influence  Bolts’  book  had  on  political  events  in  Britain 
concerning  the  Company  in  1772  and  1773,  the  next  logical  question  we  should  ask  our¬ 
selves  is  what  Bolts’  motives  were  for  writing  it.  Whoever  reads  Considerations  cannot 
but  realise  after  only  a  few  pages  that  Bolts  was  not  a  disinterested  and  impartial  obser¬ 
ver.  The  book  is  in  fact  a  fierce  and  sustained  attack  on  Clive  as  well  as  on  his  succes¬ 
sor  Verelst  and  the  members  of  their  respective  Councils.  Nor  does  Bolts  limit  himself 
to  them  and  he  is  equally  critical  of  the  Company  as  a  whole.  Not  an  argument  is  left  unu¬ 
sed  to  blacken  them  in  the  eyes  of  his  readers  and  he  plays  upon  every  popular  senti¬ 
ment  then  current  which  was  in  any  sense  prejudicial  to  the  Company  or  to  its  servants. 
The  book  contains  numerous  examples  of  a  propagandistic  approach.  The  following  are 
but  a  choice  among  the  more  obvious:  Popular  sentiment  against  the  ‘Nabobs’,  as  were 
called  those  whose  returned  from  India  considerably  enriched,  was  perhaps  at  its  apex 
in  1772.  Bolts  adroitly  played  upon  that  sentiment  by  writing  that  public  spirit  was  not 
what  characterised  the  leaders  of  the  Company  either  in  England  or  India.  “The  loaves 
and  fishes  are  the  grand,  almost  the  sole  object. ...  Many  of  the  Company’s  servants,  after 
exhibiting  such  scenes  of  barbarity ....  have  returned  to  England  loaded  with  wealth;  where 
intrenching  themselves  in  borough  or  East-India-stock  influence,  they  have  set  justice  at 
defiance”. 35 

For  a  long  time  the  Company  had  been  criticised  by  especially  members  of  the  British 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  communities  for  failing  to  export  sufficient  amounts  of 
British  products  to  finance  its  investments  in  India  goods.  They  claimed  that  the  East  India 
trade  was  detrimental  to  the  British  economy  as  a  whole  because  of  the  exportations  of 
silver  necessary  to  make  up  the  difference.  Bolts  again  did  not  hesitate  to  play  upon  this 
sentiment  by  writing:  “Views  of  conquest  seem  to  have  engrossed  the  attention  of  this 
Company, ...  they  appear  to  have  been. . .  regardless  to  the  true  commercial  interest  of  the 
Kingdom...  for,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  their  dominion, ...  there  has  been 
little  if  any  increase  in  the  sales  of  British  woollens  in  Bengal..  Nevertheless,.. .  such  regu¬ 
lations  might  be  made,  and  such  undertakings  encouraged  as  would  soon  double  the  sales 
of  broad  cloth,  and  the  other  woollen  manufactures  of  this  Kingdom  in  Bengal” 36. 

In  fact  Bolts’  motives  for  writing  his  book  were  several.  Bolts  felt  that  he  had  been 
unjustly  treated  by  the  members  of  the  Bengal  government  and  he  held  Clive  to  be  the 
main  instigator  of  this  treatment.  When  he  was  still  in  Bengal  he  had  repeatedly  announ¬ 
ced  to  his  superiors  his  intention  to  publish,  in  his  defence,  “to  the  world  at  home 
what  may  add  to  the  national  odium  against  the  Company”.37  In  a  sense,  Considerations 
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was  therefore  the  realisation  of  a  threat  he  had  uttered  four  years  earlier  and  was  thus 
an  initiative  grown  out  of  the  personal  resentment  he  felt  towards  Clive  and  Verelst. 

After  having  been  deported  to  Britain,  Bolts  was  enlisted  by  the  Johnstone  faction 
under  the  leadership  of  George  Johnstone.38  George’s  brother,  John  Johnstone,  who  had 
been  Bolts’  business  partner  in  Bengal  and  who  had  been  forced  to  resign  the  service  by 
Clive  in  1765,  split  his  India  stock  to  give  Bolts  a  vote  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors.39  The 
Johnstone  group  was  particularly  active  in  Company  politics  and  had  been  dressing  its 
guns  against  Clive  and  his  supporters  ever  since  the  latter  had  removed  their  kinsman 
from  Bengal.  They  were  therefore  not  a  little  interested  in  what  Bolts  had  to  tell  them 
about  Clive’s  personal  undertakings  and  public  policy  in  Bengal.  Bolts  supplied  them  with 
documents  and  witnesses  that  could  aid  the  Johnstones  in  making  out  a  case  against  Clive 
while  George  Johnstone  used  his  influence  to  aid  Bolts’  personal  struggle  against  the 
Company  authorities.40  Bolts’  publication  can  therefore  be  Construed  as  the  act  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  influential  political  faction  with  a  view  to  turn  public  opinion  in  their  favour. 
Thus,  Bolts’  publication  must  be  seen  in  the  political  context  of  the  day,  as  part  of  a  wider 
purpose  pursued  by  a  group  of  politicians. 

Once  returned  in  Britain,  Bolts  started  a  number  of  procedures  in  different  courts 
of  justice  against  the  measures  that  were  taken  by  the  Bengal  government  to  evict  him 
from  that  presidency.  Additionally,  he  acted  both  as  legal  adviser  and  as  a  witness  in  seve¬ 
ral  legal  suits  that  had  been  commenced  in  the  London  courts  of  justice  by  four  of  his 
former  Armenian  agents  in  Bengal  against  Harry  Verelst  and  Richard  Smith.41  These  cases 
were  all  pending  before  the  various  courts  at  the  moment  Considerations  appeared.  It 
was  therefore  in  his  advantage  to  prejudice  the  Company  and  its  Bengal  government  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  The  Company  was  a  powerful  institution  exten¬ 
ding  its  influence  through  a  vast  web  of  patronage  over  most  of  the  governing  elite  in 
Britain.  Sueing  the  Company  was  therefore  not  to  be  taken  lightly  as  it  was  able  to  turn 
a  considerable  bloc  of  power  against  the  plaintiff.  By  discrediting  the  Company  in  the 
eyes  of  the  persons  that  formed  British  public  opinion,  Bolts  aimed  to  neutralise  much 
of  the  potential  power  that  could  be  mobilised  against  him.  In  their  public  offices, 
powerholders  were  sensitive  to  society’s  voice. 

The  Armenians  Bolts  supported  charged  Verelst  with  arbitrary  use  of  power  for  per¬ 
sonal  purposes  in  ordering  Shuja-ud-daula  to  imprison  them  without  cause.  They  had 
brought  their  complaints  into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  the  Guildhall  in  London. 
This  court  was  presided  over  by  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  but  it  was  a  jury,  chosen  from  among 
the  people,  that  had  to  find  justice  upon  the  matter.  The  influence  a  successful  publicity 
campaign  against  ‘Nabobs’  of  Verelst’s  stature  could  have  on  the  outcome  of  such  trials 
is  evident.  A  verdict  against  Verelst  would  strengthen  Bolts’  own  cause  as  it  would 
enforce  his  own  plea  of  Verelst  having  abused  his  power  for  personal  purposes.  A  third 
motive  for  Bolts  to  publish  his  book  was  therefore  to  buttress  his  own  actions,  and  those 
of  his  former  agents,  in  the  London  courts  of  justice. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  populistic  approach  Bolts  chose  for  his  Considerations 
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on  India  affairs  was  particularly  successful  in  awakening  the  public  to  the  issues  he  put 
forward  and  in  dressing  public  opinion  against  the  Company  and  its  Bengal  servants.  The 
reverse  of  the  coin  was  that,  in  combination  with  the  quickly  perceived  personal  incen¬ 
tives  behind  the  publication,  some  authoritative  readers  soon  stamped  the  book  as 
exaggerated42  and  its  writer  as  “a  man  of  bad  character ”.43  This  stamp  never  wore  off 
and  modern  historians  are  still  more  often  than  not  describing  Bolts  and  his  book  in  simi¬ 
lar  terms.  In  his  The  men  who  ruled  India;  the  founders ,  Philip  Woodruff  was  in  1953  still 
“  relieved  to  note”  that  Bolts  was  not  an  Englishman  and  portrays  him  as  “  one  of  the  worst 
of  the  Company’s  servants”. u  Almost  forty  years  later,  in  1991,  Bolts’  book  is  still  des¬ 
cribed  as  containing  “ little  more  than  a  series  of  half  truths  and  false  accusations”. 45 
Outside  Britain,  not  surprisingly  in  France  and  in  twentieth  century  India,  but  also  in 
Germany,  Bolts  received,  and  receives,  a  better  press.46 

The  supposed  “unbritishness”  of  Bolts,  attributed  to  him  by  later  commentators, 
and  the  thick  layer  of  personal  resentment  towards  Clive  and  Verelst  Bolts  added  him¬ 
self,  somewhat  obscure  the  real  significance  of  Bolts’  work.  Considerations  represented 
a  sustained  attack  upon  the  defenders  of  an  old  order.  In  trying  to  impose  a  traditional 
and  strictly  hierarchical  order  on  a  society  whose  members  were  confronted  with  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  attaining  success  and  fortune  without  necessarily  having  to  obtain  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  person  in  power,  the  defenders  of  this  old  order  had  become  the  oppressors 
of  men  like  Bolts.  In  Bengal,  Bolts  had  felt  that  his  wings  were  strong  enough  to  fly,  but 
had  deliberately  been  clipped  by  those  in  power. 

The  functioning  of  the  European  society  in  Bengal  can  not  be  understood  if  no  par¬ 
ticular  attention  is  paid  to  the  private  trade  of  its  members.  The  great  majority  of 
Europeans  in  Bengal  had  come  to  India  for  pecuniary  motives  and  private  trade  was  the 
most  common  mode  through  which  money  was  to  be  made.  It  was  the  enhanced  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  private  trade  that  finally  put  the  existing  order  in  Bengal  under  pressure,  and 
it  was  conflicts  over  such  private  affairs  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  many  personal  conflicts 
between  Europeans  in  Bengal.  The  private  affairs  of  William  Bolts,  those  of  his  friends, 
and  those  of  his  immediate  opponents  (with  the  exception  of  Clive,  whose  main  source 
of  wealth  lay  in  presents  rather  than  in  trade),  were  extensive.  This  greatly  influenced 
their  interpersonal  relationships  and  even  their  political  stances  and  decisions.  Private 
affairs  often  formed  the  shadow  side  of  the  Bengal  administration’s  policy.  This  trade  will 
therefore  receive  detailed  attention  in  the  following  pages. 

Through  a  detailed  study  of  his  career  with  particular  attention  to  his  own  private 
affairs  as  well  as  those  of  his  immediate  opponents,  a  genuine  case  can  actually  be  made 
out  for  Bolts.  His  complaints  about  the  Bengal  administration  were  not  just  the  ruminations 
of  a  man  who  had  been  obstructed  in  his  evil  design  to  undermine  authority  as  his  oppo¬ 
nents  would  have  us  believe.  Bolts  had  genuine  and  valid  complaints  about  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  his  superiors  towards  him,  which  are  of  great  interest  when  studied  against  the 
background  of  the  structural  change  in  the  conditions  for  the  British  presence  in  Bengal. 
Much  of  the  conflict  between  him  and  Verelst  in  Bengal  and  the  ensuing  ‘war  of  words’ 
in  London,  are  representative  of  the  difficulties  the  Company  experienced  in  adapting 
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itself  to  its  new  political  position  in  Bengal  and  in  providing  an  answer  to  the  unmista¬ 
kable  signs  of  transition  that  emanated  from  within  the  European  society  living  under 
its  protection.  Certain  measures  that  would  eventually  be  taken  can  even  be  directly  explai¬ 
ned  from  developments  relative  to  this  controversy. 

That  a  case  can  effectively  be  made  out  for  Bolts,  does  not  obscure  the  personal 
resentment  that  lies  between  the  lines  of  Considerations  and  which  caused  him  to  be  mar¬ 
ked  an  incendiary  by  both  his  contemporary  opponents  and  later  commentators.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  public  and  private  affairs  was  still  very  vague  in  the  small  European 
community  of  eighteenth-century  Calcutta.  The  following  pages  therefore  contain  much 
detailed  information  on  Bolts  and  his  immediate  adversary  Harry  Verelst.  This  detail  pro¬ 
vides  a  remarkable  inside  view  of  the  functioning,  and  malfunctioning,  of  the  first 
decade  of  British  rule  in  India.  It  shows  a  period  of  transition  during  which  bold  and  enter¬ 
prising  individuals,  especially  those  with  power  to  wield,  exercised  a  decisive  influence 
on  the  course  of  events  and  had  fabulous  possibilities  for  personal  enrichment.  It  was 
also  a  period  also  during  which  the  co-existence  of  the  different  law-systems  then  in  place 
in  India  was  emerging  as  a  problem  and  during  which  the  question  of  ‘imperial  justice’ 
began  to  occupy  the  minds  of  judges  and  administrators  both  in  India  and  in  Britain. 
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Statistikern  ein  Werk,  das  sehr viel  Aufsehen  in  England  gemacht  hat ..  wegen  der  Kuhnheit  mit  wel- 
cherderVerfasseralle  Ungerechtigkeiten  undTiranneiender  Kompagnie  rugt....  Lange  war  das  grau- 
same  Verhalten  der  Englischostindischen  Kompagnie  unenthult  geblieben,  bis  endlich  der  Verfasser 
auftrat,  und  ihr  Verhalten  dem  Staatzur  Uberlegung  ..  entdeckte".  See:  W.  Bolts,  Gegenwartiger 
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in  India,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present  day.  (Calcutta  1937)  p.  362 
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Chapter  VI 


Private  trade 


As  discussed  in  the  previous  chapters,  the  transition  of  political  power  in  Bengal  from  indi¬ 
genous  rule  towards  Company  rule  can  to  a  considerable  degree  be  explained  as  a  result 
of  the  interaction  between  the  English  in  Bengal  and  the  dynamic  elements  within  the 
Bengal  society  and  economy  itself.  One  of  these  dynamic  elements  formed  Bengal’s 
hade  network.  The  actions  of  the  Company’s  servants  in  Bengal,  especially  in  the  period 
between  Plassey  and  the  passing  of  the  Regulating  Act  in  1773,  can  hardly  be  understood 
without  taking  a  close  look  at  their  participation  in  the  internal  trade  of  Bengal  and  in  the 
trading  network  that  linked  Bengal  to  the  rest  of  India  and  to  other  Asian  countries. 

The  main  ambitions  of  the  servants  in  Bengal  were  often  limited  to  survival  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  fortune  enabling  them  to  return  and  live  comfortably  in  England.  This 
fortune  would  not  come  their  way  by  simply  serving  the  Company’s  interest  and  saving 
part  of  their  official  salaries.  Their  salaries  were  perhaps  adequate  and  reasonable  when 
received  in  Britain,  but  in  India  they  were  little  more  than  nominal  and  often  insufficient 
even  to  pay  rent  for  proper  housing. 1 

Gentility  was  an  important  quality  and  a  matter  of  pride  among  the  servants  on  the 
Bengal  establishment.  Even  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Bengal  servants  tried  to 
maintain  a  style  of  living  thought  appropriate  for  gentlemen.  Already  in  1730,  the 
Directors  complained  of  the  extravagance  and  luxury  in  which  their  Bengal  servants  indul¬ 
ged,  and  in  1735  it  was  said  that  no  servant  on  the  establishment  could  live  on  his  allo¬ 
wance.  Later  in  the  century,  when  the  cost  of  housing,  food  and  servants  continued  to 
rise,  this  complaint  became  universal. 2  Clive  spent  £11,000  on  his  “table”  expenses  during 
his  second  administration  in  1765  and  1766,  and  both  Verelst  and  Hastings  were  unable 
to  live  on  their  official  annual  salaries  and  perquisites  of  more  than  £20,000. 3  This  spend¬ 
thrift  among  the  Company’s  servants  does  not  mean  that  they  were  greater  hedonists  than 
their  compatriots  in  Europe,  though  some  of  them  clearly  enjoyed  the  excessive  gambling 
and  drinking  taking  place  in  Calcutta  society.4  To  most  of  them,  some  show  of  wealth 
was  simply  a  necessity  to  keep  up  their  credit  and  reputation  with  the  Indian  population. 
They  were  largely  dependent  on  indigenous  merchants  and  bankers  for  the  conduct  of 
their  private  trade,  the  source  of  the  major  part  of  their  incomes  and  by  which  they  hoped 
to  acquire  that  independence  that  would  allow  them  to  return  to  England. 
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For  public  characters  such  as  the  Governors,  some  display  of  what  the  Directors  in 
London  would  disapprovingly  call  “Oriental  splendour”  was  even  a  necessity  for  more 
than  just  reasons  of  private  emolument.  Verelst  prayed  the  Directors  excuse  his  “warmth” 
in  answering  to  an  accusation  pertaining  to  a  supposed  lack  of  moderation  on  his  part; 
“  They  lecommend  to  us  to  introduce  English  simplicity  in  opposition  to  Oriental  Splendour ”. 
However  desirable  such  temperance  may  be,  according  to  Verelst:  “  Our  attempts  would 
be  ridiculed,  we  ourselves  would  be  despised,  and  the  Natives  instead  of  being  concilia¬ 
ted,  would  be  estranged  from  us,  &  lose  their  respect  for  our  Nationn. 5 

The  money  to  pay  for  their  standard  of  living  and  the  fortune  for  which  they  had 
come  to  India  in  the  first  place  had  to  be  reaped  from  the  servants’  private  trade.  Formal 
permission  to  carry  on  trade  on  their  own  behalf  was  first  given  to  the  servants  of  the 
Company  in  1667.  Since  then,  the  English  Company’s  servants  had  enjoyed  this  privi¬ 
lege  with  very  few  restrictions  until  the  period  now  under  study.6  Until  Plassey,  private 
trade  was  above  all  seaborne  country  trade  between  the  different  Asian  and  African  ports 
East  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  when  free-trade  had  trium¬ 
phed,  the  grant  of  this  privilege  was  sometimes  represented  as  resulting  from  the 
Company’s  foresight  and  superior  wisdom.  In  reality,  however,  the  Company  had  left  the 
country  trade  to  its  servants  because,  contrary  to  its  main  rival  the  Dutch  V.O.C.,  it  had 
been  unable  to  make  it  profitable  to  itself. 7  The  Directors  later  argued  that  freedom  of 
trade  would  enable  their  servants  to  make  fortunes  that  cost  the  Company  nothing,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  would  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  English  settlements  into 
flourishing  ports  from  which  the  Company  could  collect  a  large  revenue  in  customs  and 
taxation. 8 

European  private  trade  in  Asia  was  not  limited  to  the  servants  of  the  EIC.  The  French 
developed  a  flourishing  private  trade  in  the  1730’s  and  early  1740’s,  giving  serious 
competition  to  British  private  entrepreneurs.  The  departure  of  Dupleix  from 
Chandernagore  and  ensuing  wars  in  the  Carnatic  involving  French  and  British  arms  in 
opposing  camps  was  accompanied  by  a  temporary  slackening  in  French  (and  British)  pri¬ 
vate  trade  in  Bengal.  However,  renewed  fierce  competition  between  British  and  French 
private  traders  in  the  1 750’s  is  said  to  have  been  among  the  principal  reasons  for  the  British 
involvement  in  Bengal  politics  leading  to  Plassey  and  to  the  British  setting  themselves 
up  as  the  dominant  power  in  Bengal. 9  The  VOC  had  managed  to  make  intra-asian 
country  trade  profitable  to  itself  and  its  servants’  private  entrepreneurial  freedom  in  Asia 
was  more  limited  than  that  of  the  British  and  French.  The  Dutch,  however,  were  active 
private  traders  in  Bengal’s  interior  where  high-placed  VOC  officials  like  Johannes 
Matthias  Ross  and  George  Vernet  were  still  making  fortunes  in  the  1760’s  and  1770’s. 

Calcutta’s  seaborne  trade 

A  fleet  of  privately  owned  Bengal  based  ships  came  into  existence  by  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 10  Apart  from  becoming  the  carriers  of  private  British  trading  ventures, 
they  also  attracted  much  Asian  shipping.  These  Asian  merchants  were  not  forced  to  ship 
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their  goods  on  British-owned  ships,  nor  were  British  freight  rates  very  attractive.  Their 
most  powerful  inducement  to  entrust  their  goods  to  privately  owned  British  ships  was 
the  feeling  that  they  were  in  fact  entrusting  their  goods  to  the  Company.  The  owners  of 
these  ships  enjoyed  the  Company’s  privileges  and  were  in  Asian  eyes  inseparable  from 
it.  The  Company  enjoyed  great  prestige  and  customs  collectors  or  other  officials  would 
be  much  more  wary  of  detaining  ships  or  try  to  levy  exactions  on  goods  in  which  the 
Company  seemed  to  have  an  interest.  Pirates  might  also  refrain  from  attacking  British 
ships  because  British  sea-power  had  taught  them  this  might  have  serious  consequences. 11 

Nearly  all  the  Calcutta  ships  were  India-built.  Shipbuilding  was  an  industry  of 
great  antiquity  in  India  and  by  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  capable  of  constructing 
large  ships  according  to  European  designs.  In  the  early  eighteenth  century,  most  of  the 
ships  were  built  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  close  to  the  supply  of  the  costly  teak  of  the 
Malabar  forests,  or  at  Pegu  in  Burma  (Myanmar),  where  teak  was  also  abundant. 12  By 
1761,  Harry  Verelst  and  his  partners 13  were  setting  up  a  shipyard  at  Bakarganj  near 
Chittagong 14  where  a  first  ship  was  completed  in  1762. 15  They  had  attracted  two 
Portuguese  shipbuilders 16  from  French  Chandemagore  for  their  yard,  which  implies  that 
the  French  had  been  building  ships  in  Bengal  before  the  1760’s. 17 

In  the  1730’s  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  wars  with  the  French  in  1744,  the  French, 
whose  “compagnie”  had  freed  its  servants  of  the  most  important  restraints  on  private 
trade  and  shipping  in  1722,  became  serious  competitors.  Led  by  Dupleix,  the  enterpri¬ 
sing  Governor  of  Chandemagore  from  1731  to  1740,  they  represented  a  formidable  and 
sustained  competition  for  private  Calcutta  shipping.  The  wars  brought  an  end  to  this 
rivalry  in  private  enterprise  and  though  French  private  trade  would  revive  during  the  per¬ 
iods  of  peace,  it  would  never  again  attain  the  scale  it  had  during  the  1730’s  and  early 
1740’S. 18  } 


India  built  ships  were  relatively  dear  despite  the  cheapness  of  Indian  labour.  The 
methods  used  by  the  Indian  carpenters  were  time  consuming  and  teak  was  a  very 
expensive  material  that  often  had  to  be  transported  over  long  distances.  Iron,  gear  rig¬ 
ging  and  guns  were  commonly  imported  from  Europe  and  formed  an  additional  expense. 
Teak  built  ships,  on  the  other  hand,  were  exceptionally  durable  and  did  not  require  fre¬ 
quent  repair.  The  wages  for  European  officers  in  India  were  generally  twice  as  high  as 
in  Europe  and  it  was  customary  to  reward  them  with  a  “privilege”  consisting  either  of 

a  proportion  of  the  profits  of  each  voyage  or  of  cargo  space  in  which  they  were  allowed 
to  carry  goods  on  their  private  account. 


Expensive  ships  and  crews  made  shipowning  in  Calcutta  an  enterprise  that  deman¬ 
ded  large  outlays  of  capital. 19  Success  in  trade  depended  on  a  high  level  of  profit.  High 
eve  s  of  profit  could  certainly  be  made  but  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  Asian  trade  was 
a  so  relatively  high.  Unstable  political  conditions  in  many  of  the  ports  and  the  limited 
demand  for  many  products  which  occasioned  an  easy  glutting  of  the  market  often 
threatened  the  profitability  of  the  undertakings.  To  protect  their  large  investments  in  ship¬ 
ping,  the  mam  shipowners  tried  to  reduce  competition.  From  the  early  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury  until  the  early  1770’s,  a  consortium  headed  by  the  Governor  and  the  senior  merchants 
o  ten  members  of  the  Council,  was  able  to  exert  a  certain  degree  of  control  over  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods  brought  to  Calcutta  to  be  shipped  as  freight  to  the  most  lucrative  des¬ 
tinations  on  British  ships.20  In  the  1760's,  for  example,  Verelst  and  his  Council  had  almost 
completely  monopolised  the  import  of  Gujarat  cotton  from  Surat.  To  be  able  to  fix  an 
advantageous  price  for  their  cotton,  the  consortium  took  care  to  buy  up  all  the  remai¬ 
ning  cotton  that  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  private  ships  not  belonging  to  their  consortium 
As  this  cotton  was  necessary  for  the  production  of  Bengal  cloth,  the  sale  was  guaranteed 
despite  the  high  price.21  This  example  shows  that  such  enterprises  could  be  very  lucra¬ 
tive  indeed.  But  risks  remained  high.  The  same  Verelst  was  told  in  1765  that  “ a  vessel 
of  his  worth  14,000  Rupees  had  foundered  at  sea ”,  and  he  was  said  to  be  “eternally  losing 
by  water  what  he  gains  by  land". 22 

For  a  precise  description  of  the  trade  routes  and  commodity  exchanges  of  the 
Calcutta  country  trade,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  outstanding  works  of  P.J.  Marshall 
and  K.N.  Chaudhuri.  23  It  suffices  here  to  say  that  after  Plassey,  the  interest  of  the 
Company  servants  in  their  private  capacities  shifted  increasingly  from  seaborne  trade  to 
the  internal  trade  of  Bengal.  The  increasing  political  power  of  the  Company  over  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bengal  made  large  scale  private  trading  ventures  in  Bengal’s  interior  not  only 
possible,  but  also  highly  profitable.  These  expanding  possibilities  coincided  with  a  mar¬ 
ked  decline  in  the  profitability  of  the  traditional  westward  country  trade  between  Bengal 
and  the  west  coast  of  India,  Persia  and  the  ports  in  the  Red  Sea.  Two  major  causes  of  this 
decline  were  a  growing  political  instability  in  the  markets  for  Bengal  products  in  wes¬ 
tern  Asia,  to  which,  from  the  1740’s  onwards,  was  added  the  effect  of  rising  prices  in 
Bengal  itself. 

The  seaborne  trade  was  gradually  left  to  the  Free-Merchants  and  Free-Mariners  who 
were  firmly  in  control  of  it  when  better  times  came  during  the  1770’s.  By  that  time,  the 
direction  of  the  country  trade  had  shifted  eastward  to  Malaya,  Borneo  and  especially 
Canton.  24  The  activities  of  the  Calcutta  shipowners  in  the  early  eighteenth  century 
had  been  determined  by  Asian  needs  and  their  trade  had  been  conducted  along  routes 
established  by  the  ships  of  Asian  merchants.  At  the  end  of  that  century,  the  acquired 
wealth  of  Bengal  and  the  control  over  commodities  like  opium  enabled  them  to  carve 
out  routes  of  their  own.25 

The  internal  trade  of  Bengal 

Bengal  had  a  highly  organised  system  of  internal  trade.  A  huge  volume  of  trade  was  car¬ 
ried  on  in  relatively  small  parcels,  following  an  intricate  pattern  of  trade  routes  that  lin¬ 
ked  together  virtually  every  part  of  the  province.  The  merchants  and  dealers  involved 
varied  from  some  extremely  wealthy  traders  dealing  in  shiploads  of  goods  to  the  holders 
of  a  single  stall  on  a  village  market.  By  far  the  largest  item  dealt  in  were  food  grains,  but 
articles  like  salt,  betel  nut26,  cotton  piecegoods  and  silk  were  also  of  great  imponance. 

There  is  no  precise  knowledge  available  about  the  actual  volume  of  the  internal  trade 
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of  Bengal,  nor  about  its  precise  pattern.  However,  certain  generalisations  can  be  made. 
Bengal  is  amply  supplied  with  an  impressive  system  of  navigable  rivers.  With  such  excel¬ 
lent  transport  facilities  readily  available,  most  bulk  tradegoods  were  conveyed  throughout 
the  province  by  boat.  Cotton  piecegoods  and  silk  travelled  from  the  inland  aarangs27  to 
Calcutta  or  to  other  ports  on  the  river  Hughli,  to  be  transported  from  there  up  the 
Ganges  to  cities  like  Murshidabad  or  Patna  or  to  be  exported  by  sea.  Opium  and  saltpetre 
came  down  the  rivers  from  Bihar,  Awadh  and  Benares  to  the  Hughli  ports,  from  where 
European  manufactured  goods,  imported  spices  from  Indonesia  and  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  cotton  from  Gujarat  travelled  upwards  into  Bengal.  Grain  surpluses  generally  came 
from  the  areas  around  Dacca,  and  the  south-eastern  and  northern  districts  of  Bengal.  Much 
was  consumed  in  Calcutta,  but  in  case  of  a  famine  around  one  of  the  other  Company  sett¬ 
lements  in  India,  grain  was  occasionally  exported  to  regions  outside  Bengal.  Apart  from 
food  grains,  the  trade  in  salt  was  the  largest-  most  highly  organised-  and  elaborately 
controlled  trade  in  Bengal. 28 

The  whole  pattern  was  subjected  to  an  intricate  system  of  regulations  and  controls. 
Customs,  duties,  fees  and  charges  were  to  be  paid  to  a  myriad  of  officials  or  other  indi¬ 
viduals  for  both  governmental  and  private  emolument.  Customs  were  most  generally 
levied  at  the  so-called  chauki  posts,  positioned  at  strategic  points  along  the  main  rivers 
of  Bengal.  But  there  were  also  market  dues  to  be  paid  on  the  sale  a  whole  range  of  pro¬ 
ducts  varying  from  arms,  cattle  and  cotton  to  paper,  vegetables  and  oranges.  This  mul¬ 
titude  of  impositions  on  trade  could  already  be  burdensome  by  itself  but  was  often  made 
worse  by  the  oppressions  and  harassments  of  those  who  levied  them.  Hindu  merchants 
generally  paid  the  highest  percentage  of  customs  and  duties,  followed  by  the  Armenian 
traders  while  Muslims  often  benefited  from  the  lowest  impositions.  The  whole  system 
was,  however,  riddled  with  reductions  and  exemptions,  and  with  the  ascending  British 
power  in  Bengal,  the  Company  could  negotiate  ever  lower  rates  for  itself. 

These  various  customs  and  duties  formed  a  sizeable  part  of  the  income  of  the 
Nawabs  and  the  local  governors  and  zamindars  of  Bengal.  Apart  from  these  customs  and 
duties,  the  Nawabs  or  local  governors  reserved  the  trade  in  certain  commodities  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  trade  in  salt,  for  example,  was  a  monopoly  held  by  the  Bengal  Nawab. 29  These 
monopolies  were  generally  “farmed  out”  on  a  yearly  basis  to  wealthy  merchants  against 
a  negotiated  sum. 30  This  habit  of  farming  monopolies  in  certain  commodities  was 
rapidly  adopted  by  the  English  after  Plassey. 31 

English  participation  in  the  internal  trade  of  Bengal  dated  from  long  before  Plassey. 
Even  if  fortunes  were  generally  made  by  sea,  care  about  the  provision  of  cargoes  for  their 
ships  must  soon  have  interested  the  servants  in  what  they  termed  “inland  trade”.  The 
servants  stationed  “up  country”,  in  the  factories  outside  Calcutta  like  Dacca  or  Patna, 
were  sometimes  extensively  involved  in  this  inland  trade  on  their  own  account  or  acted 
for  their  friends  in  Calcutta.  Here,  the  Company’s  servants  could  exercise  a  limited 
power  over  those  who  worked  for  them  and  could  enforce  fulfilment  of  their  contracts 
without  recourse  to  the  Nawab’s  courts.  To  protect  their  trade  from  the  costs  and  oppres¬ 
sions  of  the  Bengal  customs  system,  the  private  traders  invariably  claimed  the  conces- 
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sions  obtained  by  the  Company  from  the  Bengal  Nawabs  to  have  their  goods  pass  the 
chauki  posts  without  paying  customs32  for  themselves.  The  Nawabs,  anxious  to  protect 
their  exclusive  monopolies  which  contributed  so  considerably  to  their  revenue,  preclu¬ 
ded  the  servants  as  much  as  possible  from  trading  in  commodities  like  salt,  tobacco  and 
betel  nut.  Attempts  to  dodge  the  Nawabs  prohibitions  in  trying  to  pass  these  goods  under 

a  Company  dastak  sometimes  even  provoked  the  Nawab  into  confiscations  of  British  boats 
and  goods.33 

However,  peace  with  the  Nawab  was  still  essential  for  trade  carried  on  by  Europeans 
in  Bengal,  and  it  was  therefore  official  policy  not  to  antagonise  him  and  to  refrain  from 
dealing  in  those  commodities  that  might  arouse  his  anger  and  jealousy.  But  trading  under 
Muslim  names,  paying  the  low  Muslim  rates,  seems  to  have  been  a  ruse  to  which  the 
servants  frequently  resorted.  Before  Plassey,  however,  British  participation  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  trade  of  Bengal  was  still  sufficiently  restricted.  It  wa^largely  carried  on  through  the 
agency  of  indigenous  merchants,  did  not  cause  much  damage  to  the  Nawab’s  revenue, 
and  was  not  threatening  to  local  traders.34  Chapter  III  of  this  work  has  described  how 
trade  and  political  power  were  closely  linked  in  eighteenth-century  Bengal.  Power  was 
needed  to  claim  exemptions  from  customs,  dues  and  charges,  to  claim  grants  of  mono¬ 
polies  and  to  control  agents,  weavers  and  cultivators  to  whom  large  sums  had  to  be  advan¬ 
ced  before  delivery  of  contracted  goods.  To  be  able  to  go  beyond  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  Nawab  and  cany  on  trade  on  a  large  scale  in  Bengal,  the  political  cards  had  to  be  shuf¬ 
fled  and  the  Company  awarded  some  valuable  trumps. 

After  Plassey,  neither  the  Nawab  nor  the  British  significantly  changed  their  policy 
or  opinions  regarding  the  internal  trade  of  Bengal.  The  imperial  farman  was  interpreted 
as  widely  as  possible  by  the  British  who  claimed  customs  exemption  for  the  Company’s 
trade  as  well  as  for  its  servants’  private  trade,  and  as  narrowly  as  possible  by  the  Nawab, 
who  intended  to  exclude  certain  commodities  from  tax  exemption  and  to  extract  as  much 
revenue  as  possible  from  trade.  But  if  the  rules  had  not  changed,  the  circumstances  and 
positions  of  the  parties  had.  After  Plassey,  and  especially  after  the  cession  of  Burdwan, 
Midnapur  and  Chittagong  to  the  Company  in  1760,  more  and  more  European  military 
and  civil  servants  were  stationed  outside  Calcutta.  The  Nawab’s  army  was  gradually  dis¬ 
banded  and  the  Company’s  army  took  its  place.  Officers  and  civil  servants  thus  statio¬ 
ned  up  country,  were  given  entirely  new  and  expanded  opportunities  for  trade.  The  Nawab 
was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  control  European  private  trade  as  he  had  done  before 
Plassey.  He  was  only  nominally  still  the  ruler  of  Bengal  but  effectual  political  power  now 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  a  circumstance  that  became  more  and  more  obvious 
with  every  change  of  Nawab.  The  prestige  of  the  Nawab  and  the  authority  of  his  officials 
in  the  eyes  of  European  traders  dwindled  rapidly. 35  Soon  European  trade  in  Bengal 
could  only  be  regulated  by  the  Europeans  themselves.  Both  the  Company  and  its  servants 
were,  however,  very  slow  to  accept  this  situation. 36 

Before  Plassey,  the  internal  trade  of  Bengal  still  carried  very  important  risks  for 
European  traders.  After  this  event,  internal  trading  combined  with  a  degree  of  effective 
political  power  significantly  reduced  those  risks  and  enhanced  the  possibilities  for  high 
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profits.  With  Calcutta’s  seaborne  trade  at  a  low  ebb,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  num¬ 
ber  and  size  of  European  ventures  in  Bengal’s  internal  trade  expanded  spectacularly. 

In  the  past,  the  Governor  of  the  Bengal  settlement  usually  had  also  been  its  most 
important  private  trader.  Clive  formed  an  exception,  but  was  amply  provided  for  by  the 
bountiful  gratitude  of  Mir  Jafar  for  his  help  in  obtaining  him  his  throne.  Clive’s  succes¬ 
sor,  Henry  Vansittart,  fitted  the  traditional  pattern  better  and  was  involved  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  scale  in  many  trade  ventures  in  Bengal’s  interior.  It  was  especially  in  the  highly  pro¬ 
fitable  trade  in  salt,  formerly  so  anxiously  guarded  by  the  Nawab,  that  Vansittart  was 
concerned.  It  was  even  said  that  his  share  in  that  trade  was  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other 
Company  servants  put  together.37  But  with  so  many  Company  servants  stationed  up  coun¬ 
try,  privileged  positions  for  private  traders,  the  Governor  encountered  heavy  competi¬ 
tion  from  his  own  councillors  and  sometimes  even  from  servants  below  council. 

The  “boom”  in  the  English  participation  in  Bengal’s  internal  trade  after  1757  invol¬ 
ved  an  important  rise  in  the  number  of  gumashtas  employed  in  the  districts  outside 
Calcutta.  In  1772,  appearing  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  inves¬ 
tigating  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  William  Bolts  was  asked  how  many 
gumashtas  he  employed  in  1766.  He  answered;  “I  had  above  150”. 38  When  three  years 
later  he  was  asked  the  same  question  again,  he  further  specified  his  answer  by  saying, 
“I  might  employ  20  head  Gomastahs  and  perhaps  some  hundreds  inferior  people  in  the 
manufactures”.39  Several  English  private  traders  must  have  employed  similar  numbers 
of  gumashtas.  In  1762,  hardly  five  years  after  Plassey,  Mir  Kasim  complained  of  four  or 
five  hundred  new  factories,  by  which  he  meant  the  bases  of  gumashtas  in  British 
employ,  that  had  been  set  up  in  his  territories.40  Important  private  traders  even  hired 
Europeans  to  supervise  their  trading  concerns  in  the  outer  districts.  Vansittart  himself 
was  employing  four  Europeans  to  manage  his  various  trade  ventures  and  his  most 
inveterate  competitors,  the  partnership  of  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts,  who  were  like 
Vansittart  largely  concerned  in  the  salt  trade,  had  at  least  three  Europeans  working  for 
them. 41 

British  internal  trade  on  such  a  scale  could  not  but  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
Nawab’s  government.  Its  income  was  threatened  by  the  huge  volume  of  trade  now 
passing  the  chauki  posts  under  the  Company’s  dastak,  causing  an  important  decrease 
in  the  Nawab’s  customs  receipts.  In  fact,  widespread  abuse  of  dastaks  made  this  effect 
even  worse.  English  individuals  sold  dastaks  to  indigenous  merchants  who  had  little  to 
do  with  the  Company  or  with  its  servants.  Though  this  misuse  was  not  new,  and  had 
certainly  been  perpetrated  long  before  Plassey,  the  scale  upon  which  it  was  carried  on 
in  the  early  1760’s  had  grave  consequences  indeed  for  the  customs  revenue  of  the 
“country  government”.  Except  its  income,  the  Nawab’s  government  equally  saw  its 
proper  authority  threatened.  The  farman  granted  by  Farrukhsiyar  in  1717  had  promised 
that  indigenous  merchants,  agents  or  manufacturers  owing  obligations  to  the  Company 
should  be  dealt  with  by  its  proper  servants,  independent  of  the  local  courts  or  officials. 42 
This  right  was  claimed  by  private  Europeans  as  well,  and,  exercised  within  the  strict  limits 
of  the  European  settlements,  it  did  not  have  to  give  rise  to  serious  conflicts.  Before  1757, 
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“  had  ‘herefore  connived  a'  'he  Company  or  its  servants  arresting  their  deb¬ 
tors  and  judging  them  in  the  courts  of  their  settlements  and  factories.  But  with  European 
agents  and  hundreds  of  gumashtas  in  Bengal’s  interior  all  claiming  immunity  from  the 
Nawab  s  government,  acceptance  of  this  claim  by  the  Nawab  would  imply  an  acknow- 
ledgement  that  his  authority  was  undermined. 


That  the  Nawab's  authority  had  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  been  undermined  can 
be  judged  trom  the  many  abuses,  and  sometimes  even  atrocities,  that  were  committed 
by  the  European  agents  and  gumashtas  in  the  outer  districts  during  this  period.  Armed 
with  the  prestige  of  their  British  masters,  and  often  supponed  by  a  troop  of  Sepoys,  they 
regularly  set  justice  at  nought  or  took  it  in  their  own  hands. 

The  further  away  from  the  authorities  in  Calcutta,  the  greater  the  number  of  mal¬ 
practices.  Conflicts  with  the  country  government  were  now  the  order  of  the  day  and  the 
Council  at  Calcutta  was  flooded  with  complaints.  The  private  traders  complained  of 
oppressions  by  the  local  officials  refusing  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  imperial  forman,  and 
the  country  officials  complained  of  the  agents  of  the  British  arrogating  powers’  that 
were  not  rightfully  theirs,  oppressing  the  people  and  disturbing  the  Nawab’s  revenue  offi¬ 
cers  in  exercising  their  duties.  Complaints  come  from  the  distant  comers  of  the  province 
...  where...  the  English  gomastahs  being  under  no  controul  of  their  masters  despise,  &  ill 
treat  the  officers  of  the  government,  set  themselves  up  forjudges  &  magistrates,  hear  dis¬ 
putes  between  inhabitants  &  extort  fines,  force  the  merchants  to  buy  their  goods  at  more 
than  the  market  price  &  sell  what  they  require  as  much  below”. 43 


In  December  1761,  Harry  Verelst  complained  about  Cartier’s  gumashtas  who  were 
said  to  “seize,  beat  &  force”  the  malangis 44  on  the  island  Sandwip  to  work  for  them.45 
He  further  accused  them  of  siding  with  the  representative  of  the  country  government  in 
order  to  stop  the  trade  of  Verelst’s  own  gumashtas.  Verelst  said  that  he  had  been  obli¬ 
ged  to  send  a  body  of  Sepoys  to  Sandwip  to  protect  his  agents  from  aggressions  by  the 
men  of  Mir  Abdallah,  the  local  ruler.  These  Sepoys  had  subsequently  been  fired  upon 
by  Mir  Abdallah’s  troops,  and  Verelst  imputes  this  hostile  behaviour  to  the  insinuations 
of  Cartier’s  agents  who  were  constantly  to  be  found  in  Abdallah’s  Company.  Verelst  threa¬ 
tened  that  Mir  Abdallah  would  be  punished,  and  that  if  Cartier’s  men  were  indeed 
connected  with  him,  “they  may  expect  a  share  of  the  punishment”.46 


The  records  of  the  Company  for  this  period  are  filled  with  such  complaints  and  accu¬ 
sations.  However,  they  should  be  treated  with  some  caution  as  many  are  prone  to  be  exag¬ 
gerated.  Mir  Kasim  was'  making  as  strong  a  case  as  possible  against  the  Company  and 
rival  factions  in  the  Council  were  interested  in  describing  the  other  party,  often  also  their 
main  competitors  in  trade,  in  the  darkest  terms  possible. 47  Nonetheless,  it  remains 
without  doubt  that  abuses  were  widely  committed  in  this  period.  In  1764,  even  the 
Council,  “most  of  whose  members  were  not  noted  for  tender-mindedness,  agreed  that 
European  agents  could  no  longer  be  trusted  to  operate  outside  Calcutta  without  beha¬ 
ving  oppressively”. 48 
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As  Harry  Verelst  rightly  remarked  in  his  letter  to  his  successor  Cartier,  a  major  defect  in 
the  Company’s  Bengal  government  was  that  the  main  part  of  its  members’  income 
depended  on  commerce.49  Competition  in  private  trade  among  the  senior  servants  in  the 
service  had  its  effect  upon  the  Company’s  policy  in  Bengal  as  a  whole.  Councillor  Harry 
Verelst  disagreed  with  Vansittart’s  measures  that  put  Mir  Kasim  on  the  throne  of  Bengal. 
But  apart  from  disagreeing  with  his  decisions  as  Governor  of  the  Company’s  Bengal  esta¬ 
blishment,  Verelst  condemned  Vansittart  in  his  private  capacity  for  trying  to  monopo¬ 
lise  all  of  Bengal’s  trade  under  his  own  direction. 50  Vansittart’s  most  inveterate  compe¬ 
titors  in  trade  consisted  of  a  partnership  between  two  members  of  his  Council,  John 
Johnstone  and  William  Hay,  with  the  young  Factor  William  Bolts.  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts 
entered  into  their  partnership  on  1  March  1762. 51  The  extent  of  their  dealings  in  Bengal’s 
internal  trade  can  be  gauged  by  what  they  declared  to  have  lost  during  the  conflict  with 
Mir  Kasim.  Mir  Jafar,  on  his  reinstitution  to  the  Bengal  Masnad 52  in  1763,  agreed  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  investments  lost  by  the  Company  as  well  as  by  its  servants  in  their  private  capa¬ 
city  in  the  troubles  preceding  the  defeat  of  his  son-in-law.  The  sum  declared  to  be  lost 
by  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts,  after  scrutiny  by  the  committee  that  was  appointed  to  exa¬ 
mine  these  claims,  amounted  to  153,993  Rupees.53  One  of  the  partners,  William  Hay,  had 
not  survived  the  war  against  Mir  Kasim  and  was  murdered  during  what  came  to  be  cal¬ 
led  the  “Patna  Massacre”.  Hay’s  share  in  the  partnership  at  his  death  was  computed  at 
190,805  Rupees.  This  meant  that  in  1763  the  partnership  traded  with  a  capital  of  triple 
that  sum  in  Rupees,  equalling  around  £67,000. 54  Thus,  with  the  private  stakes  of  the 
Councillors  so  high,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  they  influenced  the  public  business 
conducted  in  the  Company’s  Council  whose  decisions  became  of  more  and  more  conse¬ 
quence  for  the  political  situation  in  Bengal. 

Vansittart  sought  to  end  the  conflicts  that  had  arisen  between  Mir  Kasim  and  the 
Company  on  account  of  the  incursions  that  agents  of  private  traders  were  making  on  his  reve¬ 
nue  and  authority.  His  aim  was  to  establish  rules  for  the  conduct  of  private  trade  that  would 
reconcile  the  interests  of  both  the  traders  and  those  of  the  Nawab.  But  Vansittart’s  position 
as  President  of  the  Council  was  more  one  of  primus  imer  pares  as  he  only  had  a  casting  vote 
in  the  event  of  a  tie.  With  a  majority  against  him,  tenaciously  interpreting  the  terms  of  the 
farman  largely  to  their  own  advantage  and  defending  the  supposed  privileges  which  it 
granted,  Vansittart  lacked  the  authority  over  his  own  Council  to  put  his  plans  into  effect. 

In  October  1762,  Mir  Kasim  deemed  that  his  series  of  complaints  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  months  had  been  to  no  avail  and  decided  to  have  the  boats  of  European  traders 
stopped  at  strategic  points  throughout  Bengal.  Vansittart  sought  to  alleviate  the  ensuing 
crisis  by  visiting  the  Nawab  at  Monghyr  and  negotiating  terms  for  an  agreement.  This 
“treaty  of  Monghyr”  stipulated  that  Europeans  trading  in  commodities  like  salt,  betel  nut 
or  tobacco,  products  that  were  largely  consumed  within  Bengal  itself,  would  pay  cus¬ 
toms  to  the  Nawab  s  officers  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent.  The  Indian  gumashtas  trading  for 
British  private  traders  in  Bengal  s  interior,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  claim  immunity 
from  local  jurisdiction  but  would  be  answerable  before  the  Nawab’s  courts. 
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When  Vansittart  returned  to  Calcutta  and  submitted  his  treaty  with  the  Nawa  b  to 
the  Council  for  radfication,  a  majority  of  his  Council  overruled  him  and  ordered  the  treaty 
to  be  annulled. 55  The  leader  of  the  opposing  majority  in  Council.  Johnstone,  accused 
Vansittart  of  an  intention  to  “ reduce  us  on  a  foot  with,  if  not  below,  the  traders  of  the  coun¬ 
try...  as  is  the  wish  of  the  Governor's  agents . . .  probably  in  the  imagination  that  this  may 
be  a  means  of  thronring  the  whole  of  the  trade  into  their  hands,  by  the  extraordinary  inter¬ 
est  Mr.  Vansittart  has  with  the  Nabob ”. 56  It  is  clear  that  Vansittart,  the  trading  rival  of 
many,  aroused  suspicion  because  of  his  privileged  relations  with  the  Nawab.  This  dis¬ 
trust  that  was  fuelled  when  it  appeared  that  his  trade  was  often  spared  while  that  of 
others  was  blockaded.  Men  like  Johnstone  and  Hay  had  borrowed  large  sums  that  were 
employed  in  trade  all  over  Bengal.  They  stood  to  lose  a  great  deal  if  their  trade  was  inter¬ 
rupted  and  reckoned  that  a  great  part  of  their  fortunes  vy;as  at  stake. 57 

It  was  not  so  much  the  9  per  cent  customs  rate  that  was  unacceptable  to  the 
majority  in  Council.  The  high  profit  margins  on  commodities  like  salt  were  so  high  that 
such  a  charge  could  easily  be  borne  without  materially  endangering  the  benefit. 58 
Indian  salt  merchants  paid  around  30  or  40  per  cent,  so  the  advantage  of  the  British  ven¬ 
tures  was  still  marked.  What  the  private  traders  truly  valued  was  their  independence 
of  the  Nawab’s  customs  officials  and  above  all  of  his  courts. 59 

The  majority  of  the  Council  prepared  a  new  proposal  for  the  Nawab  in  which  the 
British  would  agree  to  pay  a  2,5  per  cent  duty  on  salt  as  an  “indulgence”  to  the 
Nawab. 60  With  regard  to  their  gumashtas  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  they  were  not 
answerable  before  the  Nawab’s  courts  and  could  only  be  disciplined  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  Company’s  factories.  A  second  embassy  to  the  Nawab  was  prepared,  headed  by  the 
second  in  Council  Peter  Amyatt  and  his  fellow  councillor  William  Hay.  Before  they  left 
Calcutta,  news  arrived  that  Mir  Kasim,  exasperated  with  the  Company  and  its  servants, 
had  abolished  all  customs  and  duties  for  all  traders  throughout  the  province.  At  a 
single  stroke  he  thus  annulled  all  the  privileges  the  British  had  defended  so  fervently. 61 
With  this  news  arrived  notice  from  the  Nawab  that  the  embassy  of  Amyatt  and  Hay  had 
become  quite  unnecessary  since  there  was  nothing  more  to  negotiate  about.  The 
Councillors  were  outraged  and  decided  to  add  a  paragraph  to  the  embassy’s  instructions 
in  which  they  denied  the  right  of  the  Nawab  to  take  such  measures.  A  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  Mir  Kasim  stipulating  that  if  he  refused  to  receive  Mr.  Amyatt  and  Mr.  Hay,  a  breach 
of  friendship  would  ensue. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Council  clearly  reflect  the  influence  of  the  self-interest  of  its 
members.  They  also  indicate  the  very  low  opinion  and  esteem  the  councillors  now  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  country  government.  Threats  and  rebukes  were  thought  to  be  sufficient 
to  call  it  to  order  and  the  possibility  of  a  sustained  resistance  by  the  Nawab  was  hardly 
even  contemplated.62 

Hay  and  Amyatt  were  eventually  received  but  the  Nawab  rejected  all  the  propo¬ 
sitions  they  made.  If  even  their  Governor  could  not  make  the  servants  respect  the 
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terms  he  had  agreed  upon  with  him  some  months  earlier,  Mir  Kasim  had  lost  hope  of 
ever  coming  to  a  peaceful  understanding  with  them.  He  was  now  prepared  to  defend 
the  parts  of  Bengal  he  still  controlled  by  arms.  The  spark  that  would  set  off  the  fire  was 
provided  by  the  British  when  on  25  June  1763,  an  army  under  the  command  of  William 
Ellis,  the  head  of  the  Company’s  Patna  factory,  attacked  the  city  of  Patna.63 

Thus,  armed  hostilities  had  begun  and  would  last  until  Mir  Kasim’s  final  defeat  at 
Buxar  on  23  October  1764.  How  embittered  the  Nawab  was  against  the  British  was  pro¬ 
ved  by  his  decision  to  have  56  of  them  slaughtered  at  Patna  on  5  October  1763.  Among 
the  victims  of  this  “Patna  massacre”,  were  William  Hay  and  William  Ellis.64  Hay  had 
been  kept  behind  as  a  hostage  when  Amyatt  was  given  permittance  to  return  to  Calcutta 
to  report  on  their  failed  mission.  Amyatt,  too,  would  never  reach  Calcutta,  however,  as 
he  was  killed  on  his  journey  down  when  his  boats  were  attacked  near  Murshidabad.65 

Initially,  except  severe  losses  in  human  lives,  the  British  private  traders  suffered 
serious  damage  to  their  respective  fortunes.  It  seemed  that  they  were  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  their  imprudent  policy.  Blinded  by  their  pursuit  of  personal  gain  and  overly  confi¬ 
dent  of  their  rights,  privileges  and  prestige,  they  had  not  counted  on  war  and  now  saw 
their  gumashtas  attacked,  their  warehouses  robbed  and  the  goods  for  which  they  had 
advanced  large  sums  to  the  manufacturers  uncollected.  But  their  distress  would  soon 
turn  into  triumph  when  the  terms  for  the  reinstitution  of  Mir  Jafar  included  the  indem¬ 
nification  of  their  losses  suffered  during  the  war.  The  total  sum  was  put  at  4,800,000 
Rupees  of  which  three  quarters  were  paid  off  by  1766,  and  the  rest  by  1775.  The  pro¬ 
positions  Hay  and  Amyatt  had  carried  on  their  ill-fated  embassy  to  Mir  Kasim,  were 
accepted  by  his  father-in-law  who  was  in  no  position  to  argue  about  terms.  The  further 
weakening  of  the  Nawab’s  government  resulted  in  even  more  freedom  for  the  guma- 
shtas  of  the  British.  The  victory  for  Calcutta’s  private  traders  seemed  complete.66 

The  Directors  in  London  were  far  from  pleased  with  the  news  of  their  servants’  quar¬ 
rels  with  Mir  Kasim.  They  were  of  opinion  that  if  their  servants  had  not  been  able  to 
consolidate  the  Company’s  newly  gained  advantages  in  Bengal,  this  was  entirely  due 
to  their  drive  for  personal  enrichment.  They  ordered  that  “ a  final  and  effectual  end  be 
forthwith  put  to  the  inland  trade  in  salt,  betel-nut,  tobaccos,  and  in  all  other  articles  what¬ 
soever  produced  and  consumed  in  the  country;  and  that  all  Europeans  and  other  agents 
or  gomastas  who  have  been  concerned  in  such  trade  be  immediately  ordered  down  to 
Calcutta ”.67  But  in  the  1760’s,  Company  politics  at  home  were  characterised  by  a  fierce 
battle  between  two  rival  factions.  The  composition  of  the  Court  of  Directors  changed 
so  frequently  that  no  consistent  policy  was  formulated  and  their  instructions  therefore 
carried  little  weight  in  India.68 

But  even  the  die-hard  defenders  of  the  private  trade  interest  in  Vansittart’s  Council 
now  agreed  that  some  means  of  control  over  private  trade  had  to  be  devised  by  the  British 
themselves.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Vansittart’s  Council  ordered  the  recall  of  all 
Europeans  from  the  outer  districts  who  were  not  in  the  Company’s  service.  But  neither 
this,  nor  subsequent  measures  and  plans  of  Vansittart’s  government  had  any  notable 
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effect.6''  It  was  during  the  second  governorship  of  Clive  that  the  first  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  regulate  private  trade. 

The  Society  of  TYade,  set  up  in  1765,  was  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  trade  in  the  most 
controversial  “inland”  articles,  salt,  betel  nut  and  tobacco.  However,  in  the  course  of  its 
activities  it  would  appear  that  it  almost  exclusively  dealt  in  salt.  It  consisted  of  all  the 
civil  servants  on  the  establishment  down  to  the  rank  of  Factor,  and  of  the  military  ser¬ 
vants  with  or  above  the  rank  of  Major.  The  Society  received  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  salt 
production  against  set  prices  from  a  number  of  British  contractors  and  the  faujdar  of 
Hughli. ,0  On  the  total  amount,  a  duty  would  be  paid  to  the  Company  at  the  rate  of  35 
per  cent,  a  year  later  to  be  enhanced  to  50  per  cent.  Subsequently,  the  salt  would  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  thirteen  centres 71  throughout  Bengal  where  the  Society’s  European  agents  would 

sell  the  salt  wholesale  and  against  fixed  prices  to  Indian  merchants.72 

* 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Society  was  divided  up  in  shares  of  which  the  Governor  had 
five,  the  second  in  Council  and  the  General  three,  and  the  rest  of  the  Council  and  the  two 
colonels  two.  A  second  class  of  18  members  had  12  shares,  and  a  third  class  consisting  of 
28  persons  divided  9  one-third  shares. 73  The  profits  of  the  Society  would  thus  be  divided 
among  the  participating  servants  according  to  seniority  in  the  service.  According  to  Clive 
and  his  Select  Committee,  the  merits  of  the  Society  were  that  there  would  be  a  fair  divi¬ 
sion  of  profits  among  the  servants,  the  Company  would  secure  a  revenue,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Bengal  would  receive  salt  at  reasonable  prices.  A  single  monopoly  would  also  avoid 
disputes  among  rival  agents  and  gumashtas  in  the  provinces,  which  had  caused  so  much 
havoc  in  the  past.  Indian  merchants  would  no  longer  be  competed  out  of  their  profession 
by  dastak  bearing  agents  of  the  British  since  the  retail  sale  of  the  salt  would  be  left  to  them. 74 

Contrary  to  Vansittart,  Clive  and  the  members  of  the  Select  Committee  had  been  given 
sufficient  authority  to  carry  their  plans  into  execution 75  and  the  Society  could  begin  its 
activities  in  August  1765.  But  Clive’s  attempt  at  regulating  the  Bengal  private  trade  had 
several  inherent  weaknesses.  If  the  Society  adequately  provided  for  the  senior  servants 
of  the  service,  it  left  out  all  the  junior  servants  of  the  Company  who  were  left  to  their  own 
devices  to  procure  a  sufficient  income.  With  Clive  trying  to  impose  strict  limits  upon  pri¬ 
vate  trade76,  it  were  the  junior  servants  and  the  Free-Merchants  who  stood  to  lose  most 
by  his  plan  and  who  were  most  fiercely  opposed  to  it.  Their  ranks  were  joined  by  enter¬ 
prising  Junior  Merchants  like  William  Bolts,  who  may  have  had  a  part  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  Society’s  trade  but  who  had  been  making  far  larger  profits  for  themselves  before 
its  establishment.  The  complaints  of  these  servants  were  lent  extra  force  by  the  refusal 
or  incapacity  of  Clive  to  furnish  the  servants  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  running  of  the 
Society  with  strict  standards  and  rules.  Their  determination  to  make  the  Society  produce 
the  highest  possible  profits,  caused  salt  to  be  sold  at  sometimes  up  to  double  the  price 
that  was  normally  obtained  for  it.  The  original  intention  to  provide  the  Indians  with  salt 
at  reasonable  prices  thereby  came  to  nought. 77 

But  opposition  equally  came  from  another  direction.  The  Directors  themselves 
severely  disapproved  of  the  Society  of  Ttade.  Their  orders  of  February  1764,  to  recall  all 
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European  agents  and  gumashtas  operating  outside  Calcutta  and  to  put  a  stop  to  all  British 
private  trade  in  “inland  goods”,  had  been  conveniently  ignored.  They  had  repeated  these 
orders  in  June  of  that  same  year  in  their  instructions  to  Clive  on  his  departure  for 
Bengal,  but  had  at  the  same  time  directed  him  to  “  form  a  proper  and  equitable  plan ” 78 
for  carrying  on  this  trade.  Yet  when  Clive  announced  the  establishment  of  the  Society 
to  the  Directors,  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  smelled  too  much  of  monopoly  and  orde¬ 
red  a  stop  to  be  put  on  all  British  trade  in  salt,  betel  nut  and  tobacco  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstance.  79  Clive  had  been  apprehensive  about  the  reception  of  his  plan  in  London, 
and  he  and  his  Council  had  entered  into  a  secret  indenture  guaranteeing  the  Society’s 
trade  for  at  least  one  season  irrespective  of  any  orders  to  the  contrary  coming  from 
England.  He  had  also  received  private  notice  that  with  some  amendments  his  plan 
might  prove  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Directors  after  all.  This  induced  him  to  allow  the 
Society  to  continue  its  activities  until  further  notice  would  be  received  indicating  the 
Directors  intention  to  “persevere  in  prohibiting  that  trade”.80  In  December  1766  such  notice 
was  received,  condemning  specifically  the  Society  itself.  Nine  months  later,  after  its  second 
year  of  operation,  the  Society  of  'frade  was  formally  wound  up  but  it  appears  that  it  infor¬ 
mally  continued  its  activities  for  another  year  until  September  1768. 81 

It  later  turned  out  that  the  Society  had  even  been  unsuccessful  in  procuring  the 
Company  a  secure  revenue  from  this  trade.  By  1771 ,  the  Society  had  only  paid  £2 56,342 
out  of  the  £635,000  it  owed  to  the  Company  in  duties  on  the  salt  it  had  traded  in  during 
the  two  official  years  of  its  existence. 82  If  Clive  had  not  made  enough  enemies  in  Bengal 
through  his  high-handed  behaviour  and  his  apparent  conviction  that  Calcutta  was  a  place 
where  all  civil  servants  had  become  rapacious,  iniquitous  and  incapable  brutes  wallo¬ 
wing  in  luxury,  he  had  certainly  made  them  by  establishing  the  Society  of  Trade.  The 
Society  became  a  red  rag  for  all  those  who  were,  or  felt,  injured  by  it,  and  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  everyone  excluded  from  all,  or  the  better  part,  of  its  enormous  profits.  Clive 
and  his  successor  Verelst  were  to  feel  their  resentment  on  their  return  in  Britain,  as  their 
enemies  had  “sharpened  their  mental  knives  cf  revenge  on  the  grindstone  of  hate  while 
dipping  their  quills  of  complaint  in  the  ink  of  defamation”. 83 

Thus,  the  first  serious  attempt  at  regulating  private  British  participation  in  Bengal’s 
internal  trade  faced  rejection  in  Bengal  and  London,  and  ended  in  ignominy  for  those 
who  had  implemented  it.  The  strategies  Clive  had  employed,  those  of  prohibitions  and 
regulated  monopolies,  nevertheless  continued  to  be  used  by  his  successors  until  finally 
governmental  regulations  would  supply  more  effective  constraints  on  the  servants.  But 
more  than  seven  years  separate  Clive’s  final  departure  from  Bengal,  late  in  January  1767, 
from  the  implementation  Regulating  Act  of  1773. 
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Chapter  VII 


Verelst  and  Bolts:  their 
early  careers 

“  At  the  age  of  fourteen  I  fixed  my  attention  to  the  Service  of  the  East  India  Company “ 
wrote  the  late  Governor  of  the  Company's  establishments  in  Bengal  Harry  Verelst  in  1774. 
His  uncle,  William  Verelst,  who  had  taken  care  of  the  education  of  Harry  and  his  bro¬ 
thers  John  and  William2,  had  left  the  choice  of  Harry’s  “future  pursuits”  to  himself. 3 
William  Verelst  was  a  portrait  painter  and  had  friends  in  high  places.  In  any  case,  he  could 
bring  to  bear  enough  influence  to  secure  his  nephew  an  appointment  as  Writer  on  the 
Bengal  establishment. 

Harry  Verelst  was  fifteen  years  old4  when  he  arrived  in  Bengal  in  the  year  1749. 5 
Alivardi  Khan  was  still  Nawab  of  Bengal  and  Dupleix  was  at  the  apex  of  his  power  in  India. 
The  peace  of  Aix-la-chapelle  had  caused  Clive  to  renew  his  employ  in  the  Madras  cove¬ 
nanted  civil  service  after  his  first  experiences  in  battle,  fighting  the  French  in  1747  and 
1748. 6  In  Madras,  Clive  had  become  close  friends  with  Henry  Vansittart,  also  a  young 
and  promising  Company  servant. 7  Another  future  governor,  Warren  Hastings,  would  arrive 
in  Calcutta  only  a  year  later.  Like  Verelst  he  was  almost  a  boy  still,  and  barely  seventeen 
when  he  left  London  in  January  1750. 8 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  first  six  years  of  Verelst’s  career  in  Bengal.  He  attested 
himself  that  he  resided  in  Calcutta  until  he  was  sent  to  Lakshmipur  in  March  1756. 9  His 
appointment  as  Chief  of  the  Company’s  factory  there  was  his  first  post  of  importance. 10 
He  was  not  to  remain  in  Lakshmipur  for  a  long  time.  Siraj-ud-daula’s  attack  on  Calcutta 
in  June  1756  and  the  following  crisis  in  the  Company’s  affairs  in  Bengal  made  him  leave 
his  station.  Verelst  rendered  himself  at  Fulta,  a  Dutch  pilot  station 11  south  of  Calcutta  where 
Governor  Drake,  the  remnants  of  his  Council  and  other  Calcutta  refugees  had  taken  up 
residence.  After  the  recapture  of  Calcutta,  Verelst  was  sent  up  to  Lakshmipur  again  to 
resume  his  Chiefship  and  to  receive  from  Siraj-ud-daula’s  officers  the  effects  that  had  been 
taken  from  that  place  on  the  latter’s  order.  However,  Verelst  and  his  party  were  impri¬ 
soned  by  the  Nawab  s  officers,  whose  commander  produced  a  declaration  repudiating 
the  treaty  concluded  between  Clive  and  Siraj-ud-daula  by  which  the  effects  were  to  be 
restored.  After  Plassey,  Verelst  was  released,  having  spent  two  months  in  confine- 
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ment. 12  His  Chiefship  at  Lakshmipur  was  contested  by  William  McGwire,  who  insisted 
on  being  appointed  in  Verelst’s  stead,  supporting  his  demand  with  the  Company’s  order 
that  only  a  member  of  the  Council  should  occupy  that  post.  On  finding  his  appointment 
overruled,  Verelst  returned  to  Calcutta. 13  Soon  after  his  return,  in  1759,  he  was  appoin¬ 
ted  to  superintend  the  revenue  collection  in  the  Nadia  district  and  was  sent  to  Burdwan 
with  a  similar  mission  later  that  same  year. 14 

Nadia  and  Burdwan,  together  with  Hughli,  were  large  zamindaris  the  revenue  of 
which  had  been  temporarily  assigned  to  the  Company  through  an  agreement  between 
Clive  and  Mir  Jafar  concluded  in  1758. 15  The  latter  had  begun  his  reign  with  important 
financial  obligations  to  the  British  who  had  helped  him  to  his  throne.  He  had  pledged 
28  million  Rupees  to  them,  part  as  indemnity  to  the  Company  and  to  private  individuals 
for  their  sufferings  caused  by  the  capture  and  plunder  of  Calcutta,  and  part  as  rewards 
to  the  army  and  personal  presents.  This  sum  could  of  qourse  not  be  paid  at  once,  and 
Clive  had  insisted  on  a  temporary  assignment  of  revenue  to  secure  payment. 

The  arrangement  had  important  implications.  In  a  sense,  these  districts  had  become, 
even  if  only  temporary,  the  Company’s  territory.  The  revenue  derived  from  them  was  to 
aid  Calcutta  in  meeting  the  financial  strains 16  that  were  put  upon  it  soon  after  Plassey. 17 
It  was  the  expanding  army,  especially,  that  swallowed  up  increasing  amounts  of  money. 
The  soldiers  were  campaigning  for  very  long  periods  after  1758,  backing  up  the  Nawab’s 
power  with  their  arms.  It  was  not  long  before  Mir  Jafar  was  made  to  pledge  an  additio¬ 
nal  110,000  Rupees  per  month  for  the  use  of  the  Company’s  troops.  In  the  mean  time, 
optimistic  accounts  of  the  Company’s  Bengal  financial  resources  had  reached  London 
and  had  led  to  diminishing  shipments  of  bullion  from  Britain.  Soon  it  became  clear  that 
temporary  grants  of  revenue  and  pledges  of  the  Nawab  for  additional  payments  were  nei¬ 
ther  adequate  nor  secure  enough  to  support  the  obligations  of  the  Company’s  Bengal  esta¬ 
blishment.  18  Clive  left  India  for  England  in  February  1760  19,  leaving  his  successor, 
Henry  Vansittart,  with  an  impending  financial  crisis  on  his  hands. 

Vansittart  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Fort  William  on  Clive’s  recommendation. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  and,  at  twenty-eight,  while  second  in  Council  at 
Madras,  was  nominated  to  replace  Clive  as  Governor  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal. 20  Faced 
with  an  empty  treasury  and  a  Nawab  hopelessly  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  his 
monthly  sum,  Vansittart  decided  that:  “Things  could  not  remain  in  this  state.  Means  must 
be  sought  for  procuring  for  the  Company  larger  and  more  certain  funds,  and  this  could 
only  be  done  by  having  countries  ceded  to  them’’. 21  Vansittart’s  convictions  led  to  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  Mir  Jafar  and'to  the  accession  of  Mir  Kasim  to  the  Bengal  Masnad.  The  treaty 
concluded  by  Vansittart  with  Mir  Kasim  included  the  permanent  cession  of  the  districts 
of  Burdwan,  Midnapur  and  Chittagong  to  the  Company. 

Harry  Verelst,  now  a  young  member  of  the  Bengal  Council,  had  acquired  some  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  the  supervision  of  revenue  collection  in  the  districts  of  Nadia  and 
Burdwan.  This  experience  qualified  him  for  an  appointment  as  Chief  of  the  Company’s 
factory  at  Chittagong  and  at  the  end  of  1760,  he  left  Calcutta  to  take  up  his  residence  there. 
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He  was  now  twenty-seven  years  old  and  had  served  on  the  Bengal  establishment  for  ele¬ 
ven  years. 

It  is  striking,  though  not  surprising,  to  see  so  many  relatively  young  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced  men  on  such  important  posts.  Siraj-ud-daula’s  sack  of  Calcutta,  the  flight  to  Fulta 
and  the  subsequent  expeditions  to  regain  the  settlement  and  defeat  Siraj  definitively,  had 
taken  their  toll  in  the  lives- of  many  a  civil  servant  and  had  induced  others  to  return  to 
Britain.  The  survivors  among  the  senior  servants  had  often  been  able  to  acquire  ample 
fortunes  out  of  the  political  turmoil  in  the  form  of  liberal  “presents”,  handed  out  by  Mir 
Jafar  on  his  accession  to  the  Bengal  throne.  In  1759,  for  example,  Governor  Roger  Drake 
and  eight  of  his  Council  took  their  gains  and  returned  to  Britain,  some  of  them  in  weal¬ 
thy  circumstances  indeed. 22  According  to  the  seniority  principle,  the  younger  civil  ser¬ 
vants  thus  rapidly  moved  through  the  ranks  of  the  service  and  obtained  seats  in  the 
Council  at  a  very  young  age.  The  Court  of  Directors  in  London  had  noticed  this  deve¬ 
lopment  and  feared  that  a  lack  of  age,  ability  and  mercantile  experience  under  their  Bengal 
servants  might  have  a  negative  influence  on  their  trade. 

In  1759,  the  Directors  sought  to  mend  this  drain  of  experience,  and  “thought  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  engage  some  persons  well  experienced  in  business  in  some  measure  to  supply  the 
defect”. 23  On  their  arrival,  these  men  would  immediately  rank  as  Factor  in  the  Company’s 
service.  Thirteen  applications  for  these  posts  were  received  by  the  Directors  of  which  ten 
candidates  were  finally  selected.  The  last  on  this  list  of  ten  was  William  Bolts. 24 

William  Bolts  in  the  Company’s  service 

That  Bolts  featured  last  on  the  list  was  probably  due  to  his  still  relatively  young  age.  He 
was  only  twenty-years-old 25  but  apparently  had  seen  quite  a  bit  of  the  world  already. 
He  would  later  say  of  himself  that  he  had  “not  the  honour  of  being  a  natural-bom  sub¬ 
ject  of  Great  Britain ”, 26  but  that  he  had  been  bred  in  it  from  his  infancy  and  that  he  was 
“in  heart  an  Englishman”-27  Exactly  where  Bolts  was  bom  remains  unclear. 28  He  later 
affirmed  that  he  “was  born  beyond  the  seas”,29  as  “the  son  of  William  Bolts,  deceased, 
who  was ...  a  native  of  Heidelberg  in  Germany”  and  that  he  therefore  was  himself  “a  sub¬ 
ject  of  Germany”.30  At  the  time  this  plea  of  alienship  was  raised,  however,  Bolts  was  trying 
to  extract  himself  from  judicial  entanglements  with  the  Company.31 

Whether  born  in  Holland  or  Germany,  it  is  certain  that  Bolts  felt  himself  to  be  more 
English  than  anything  else  and  that  his  colleagues  in  the  Company’s  service  had  never 
considered  him  as  otherwise.32  During  his  life  Bolts  would  leam  to  speak  many  languages 
but  neither  Dutch  nor  German  were  among  them. 33 

According  to  his  own  words,  Bolts  had  been  “regularly  bred  to  business,  almost  fmm 
his  childhood,  in  a  merchants  accompting  house”. 34  His  first  biographer  tells  us  that  Bolts, 
after  having  gone  to  England  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  found  himself  in  Lisbon  in  1755, 35  where 
he  was  probably  employed  in  an  English  house  of  business.  His  Lisbon  connections  would 
remain  evident  throughout  his  later  career. 36  Despite  his  still  relatively  young  age,  Bolts 
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had  been  able  to  convince  the  Directors  of  his  mercantile  abilities  and  arrived  on  the 
Bengal  establishment  in  the  summer  of  1760. 

His  superiors  in  Calcutta  promptly  put  to  use  his  counting  house  experience  by 
appointing  him  to  a  committee  that  was  to  make  an  enquiry  into  the  frauds  committed 
in  the  building  of  the  new  Fort  William  in  Calcutta.37  He  was  to  examine  "a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Bengal  accounts ...  from  which  some  further  discoveries  may  possibly  be  made"58 
Bolts  was  also  soon  entrusted  “ with  the  different  offices  of  Secretary,  Accomptant  and 
Treasurer  to  the  Committee  of  new  Lands”.*9  These  appointments  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  Councillors  John  Johnstone  and  William  Hay,  both  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee.  When  in  April  1763,  the  latter  was  sent  with  Peter  Amyatt  on  deputation  to  the 
Nawab  Mir  Kasim,  Bolts  was  additionally  entrusted  with  Hay’s  department  in  that  com¬ 
mittee,  the  collectorship  of  the  province  of  Magura. 40  Bolts  thus  rapidly  obtained  a 
relatively  detailed  knowledge  of  revenue  farming,  which  he  put  to  good  use  when  he 
became  the  acting  partner  in  a  partnership  with  Hay  and  Johnstone. 41  Apart  from 
important  concerns  in  Bengal’s  inland  trade,  this  partnership  held  revenue  farms  in  the 
province  of  Burdwan,  when  Johnstone  was  the  Company’s  resident  there.42 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Bengal,  Bolts  dedicated  himself  to  learning  Bengali. 
Very  few  of  the  Company’s  servants  had  deemed  this  language  worthy  of  study.  If  they 
took  to  learning  an  oriental  language  their  choice  would  most  often  be  Persian,  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  in  Mughal  diplomacy.  Bolts,  however,  found  the  Bengali  language  “ the 
most  useful  of  any,  either  in  matters  of  revenue  or  commerce  in  Bengal”. 43  The  knowledge 
of  Bengali  must  indeed  have  represented  a  significant  advantage  in  the  contacts  with  the 
indigenous  merchants,  and  Bolts  vowed  that  it  had  enabled  him  to  “ reap  many  benefits 
in  his  intercourse  and  dealings  with  the  natives”. 44  The  authorities  in  Calcutta  had  taken 
notice  of  his  ability  to  speak  Bengali  and  by  1763  had  appointed  him  president  of  the  Court 
of  Cutcherry.  This  court  sat  in  judgement  over  all  civil  suits  between  the  native  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Calcutta.  Bolts  described  the  proceedings  of  this  Court  as  rather  cursory;  the  plain¬ 
tiff  and  the  defendant  with  their  respective  witnesses  would  be  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  court,  whereupon  they  would  present  their  cases,  and  what  they  had  to 
offer  as  proof  for  their  respective  representations,  viva  voce. 45  With  such  summary 
proceedings,  the  advantage  of  having  a  president  for  this  court  able  to  speak  the  people’s 
language  is  obvious. 

Bolts  and  Verelst,  an  early  encounter 

Bolts’  qualities  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Harry  Verelst  at  a  very  early  stage. 
Verelst’s  correspondence  from  Chittagong,  where  he  now  resided  as  the  Company’s  resi¬ 
dent,  shows  that  Bolts  acted  as  one  of  his  Calcutta  correspondents  from  the  end  of  1760 
onwards.  He  had  promised  Verelst  to  send  him  an  account  "of  all  the  occurrences  that 
have  passed”  since  he  left  the  Presidency. 46  Based  in  Calcutta,  Bolts  arranged  some  of 
Verelst’s  affairs  in  that  place,  sent  him  up  magazines  and  took  care  of  Verelst’s  book  kee¬ 
ping.  In  return,  Verelst  helped  Bolts  dispose  of  some  goods  he  sent  up  to  Chittagong  on 
his  private  account. 47 
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Early  in  1761,  Bolts  had  intimated  to  Verelst  his  wish  to  be  stationed  under  him  at 
Chittagong  in  case  a  place  would  become  vacant  by  the  departure  of  one  of  the  servants 
there.  Verelst  could  not  possibly  have  known  Bolts  for  long,  for  just  a  few  months  had 
elapsed  between  the  latter’s  arrival  in  Bengal  and  Verelst’s  departure  for  Chittagong. 
Nonetheless,  Bolts  had  apparently  succeeded  in  making  a  good  impression  on  Verelst 
during  this  short  interval  and  the  latter  was  not  at  all  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Bolts  joi¬ 
ning  him  at  his  post. 

By  this  time,  only  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  Calcutta,  Bolts  had  already  embar¬ 
ked  upon  several  private  trade  ventures.  Some  of  those  ventures  were  undertaken  in  part¬ 
nership  with  George  Gray,  a  senior  servant  and  a  particular  friend  of  Verelst.48  It  was  pos¬ 
sibly  Gray  who  mentioned  Bolts’  commercial  adroitness  to  Verelst  and  thus  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  his  friend.  However,  Verelst  foresaw  problems  in  Calcutta  in  case  he  would 
actually  recommend  Bolts  for  such  a  popular  up-country  position  and  wrote  to  him;  “J 
..  am  afraid  that,  the  moment  I  hint  it  to  the  gentlemen  in  Calcutta,  there  would  be  so  many 
of  your  seniors  that  would  insist  upon  their  appointment  in  preference  to  you,  that  I  think 
it  more  prudent  to  let  it  alone  till  a  more  favorable  opponunity,  which  I  hope  may  be  soon". 49 

The  matter  was  thus  postponed  but  certainly  not  forgotten.  Bolts,  in  the  mean  time, 
showed  a  capacity  of  winning  the  appreciation  and  patronage  of  many  men  of  influence. 
Having  won  the  confidence  of  Johnstone,  Hay,  Verelst  and  Gray,  the  first  three  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council,  it  was  now  the  new  Chief  of  the  Patna  factory,  William  Ellis,  who 
wrote  to  Verelst  in  Bolts’  favour.50  However,  Ellis’  recommendation  had  not  even  been 
necessary  to  further  Bolts’  interest  with  the  Chief  at  Chittagong,  for  five  days  before  Ellis 
wrote  his  letter  to  Verelst  the  latter  had  already  written  to  Governor  Vansittart;  “I  am  infor¬ 
med  that  Mr.  Culling  Smith  intends  going  to  Europe  this  season;  which,  if  so,  will  bring 
Mr.  Marrion  into  council,  and  probably  deprive  us  of  his  assistance  at  this  factoiy.  If  such 
a  circumstance  can  not  be  avoided,  and  another  assistant  must  be  appointed,  I  shall  esteem 
it  a  favor  if  we  could  have  Mr.  Bolts  here,  as  he’s  a  young  gentleman  whose  diligence  and 
capacity  in  accounts  may  be  of  great  service  to  us". 51 

On  the  same  date  Verelst  wrote  to  Bolts  to  inform  him  of  his  letter  to  Vansittart  and 
served  him  with  some  advice;  7  shall  be  extremely  obliged  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  get  you 
up  here;  I  think  you  had  better  not  only  endeavour  to  secure  the  governor  but  also  the  rest 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board...  my  friend  Ellis  wrote  warmly  to  me  in  your  behalf, 
however,  my  inclination  would  always  be  ready  to  render  you  every  service  in  my 
power". 52  A  month  later,  Verelst  had  to  disappoint  another  young  servant  of  the  Company 
in  his  desire  to  obtain  an  up-country  station  at  Chittagong.  Philip  Milner  Dacres’  letter 
to  Verelst  on  his  own  behalf  arrived  a  month  too  late,  and  Verelst  answered;  "I  solicited 
Mr.  Vansittart  for  his  interest  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Bolts  long  before  the  receipt  of  your  letter. 
..  Should  any  further  opportunity  occur  where  I  can  be  anyways  serviceable  to  you,  you 
may  readily  command  me". 53 

Whether  Marriott  was  to  leave  Chittagong  and  whether,  in  that  case,  Bolts  would 
take  his  place  was  still  pending  in  December  1761.  In  that  month  two  young  women,  sis- 
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ters,  called  the  Misses  Keene  arrived  in  Calcutta.  Although  European  women  were  not 
a  common  sight  in  eighteenth-century  Calcutta,  the  arrival  of  the  two  Misses  Keene  seems 
a  rather  trivial  fact  were  it  not  that  they  were  to  be  instrumental  in  the  ending  of  the  good 
relationship  between  Verelst  and  Bolts.  Their  esteem  for  each  other  spiralled  downwards 
to  the  point  of  entering  into  a  veritable  vendetta  that  would  not  only  have  a  deep 
influence  on  the  further  lives  of  both  men,  but  would  eventually  induce  them  to  appeal 
to  the  public  in  England  and  thus,  indirectly,  influence  the  English  government’s  1772 
inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  in  Bengal. 

The  affair  of  the  Misses  Keene  started  with  Captain  Fenwick’s  being  advised  of  their 
arrival  in  Calcutta  with  letters  of  particular  recommendation  to  him.  At  the  time,  Fenwick 
resided  in  Chittagong  which  prevented  him  from  being  of  service  to  them  in  Calcutta. 
In  want  of  lodgings,  the  misses  Keene  momentarily  lived  at  the  house  of  the  Captain  of 
the  ship  that  had  brought  them  to  Calcutta.  Fenwick  advised  Verelst  of  the  situation  and 
Verelst  wrote  to  Bolts;  “J  have ...  solicited  Watts  &  Beaumont, 54  to  spare  them,  ...the  use 
of  my  garden  house,  (if  agreeable  to  the  ladies)  till  they  can  be  better  suited;  &  I  am  to 
request  the  favor  of  you  to  accommodate  the  ladies  with  what  money  &  other  necessities 
they  may  want,  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  tender  them  in  Capt.  Fenwick’s  Name,  but 
charge  to  my  account.  Pray,  Bolts,  for  your  friend  Fenwick’s  sake,  do  not  suffer  the  ladies 
to  be  desolate  for  want  of  company,  and  their  good  sense  &  politeness,  that  the  world  gives 
them  the  character  of,  will  amply  compensate  you  in  return,  I  doubt  not,  for  your 
trouble”. 55  Quaintly  enough,  Bolts  answered  two  weeks  later  that,  although  Verelst  had 
clearly  indicated  that  he  wanted  the  money  to  be  advanced  to  the  Misses  Keene  in 
Fenwick’s  name,  he  had  communicated  this  letter  to  them,  and  that  the  ladies  desired 
him  to  communicate  their  thanks  and  compliments  to  Verelst. 

When  early  in  the  next  year  Verelst  visited  Calcutta,  he  asked  Bolts  how  much  he 
had  advanced  to  the  Keenes.  Verelst  asserted  that  Bolts  answered  that  he  had  advanced 
the  ladies  a  sum  of  1,500  Rupees  on  Verelst’s  account.  As,  according  to  Bolts,  Verelst’s 
letter  had  been  communicated  to  the  two  sisters,  and  as  they  had  desired  Bolts  to  for¬ 
ward  him  their  expressions  of  gratitude,  Verelst  could  rightly  assume  that  the  ladies  were 
perfectly  aware  “  from  what  fountain  the  money  tendered  them ...  arose”. 56  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  the  Misses  Keene  had  gone  up  to  Chittagong,  and  there,  to  Verelst’s  great 
surprise,  repeatedly  denied  ever  having  received  a  single  Rupee  from  Bolts.  57 

After  Verelst  had  written  Bolts  to  send  him  an  “ account  current  for  what  money  you 
told  me  you  had  been  so  kind  as  to  advance  for  me  to  the  Miss  Keene’s” 53 ,  Bolts  answe¬ 
red  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  ladies  to  have  those  affairs  settled 
until  he  would  see  them  in  Calcutta,  at  the  same  time  enclosing  a  letter  to  Miss  Caroline 
Keene.  To  this  Verelst  retorted;  “I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  my  accounts  unth  you  are  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  inclinations  of  ladies;  your  own  abilities  and  integrity,  I  hoped  were  suf¬ 
ficient  to  direct  you  without  their  assistance”. 59  Verelst  thought  himself  entitled  to  some 
honest  answers  to  a  few  plain  questions:  Did  Bolts,  or  did  he  not,  advance  money  to  those 
ladies  on  Verelst’s  account;  and  if  he  did,  how  much  was  it,  and  how  and  when  were 
the  different  sums  paid  them?  He  further  remarked;  “My  regard  for  you  makes  me  be  thus 
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plain  and  explicit  with  you;  as  I  don’t  doubt,  but  upon  a  moments  recollection,  ...you  will 
be  immediately  convinced  of  the  impropriety  and  inconsiderateness  of  the  motive  of 
your  last  answer  to  me:  Your  character  is  at  stake  with  many  who  these  ladies  have  thought 
proper  thus  to  assert  this  affair  to.  I  hope  and  noways  doubt  but  your  next  to  me  will  amply 
clear  up  this  dark  and  mysterious  matter,  without  there  being  the  least  suspicion  of  a  stain 
where  I  should  be  heaitily  sorry  to  see  it.  The  monies  you  advanced  those  ladies  on  my 
account,  lam  the  only  proper  person  to  settle  with  them  for. ...  I  have  not  delivered  your 
letter  to  Miss  C.  Keene”. 60 

Whatever  Verelst  expected  to  receive  in  answer  to  his  letter,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
it  was  anything  like  the  response  Bolts  served  him  with.  In  fact,  Verelst  became  acquain¬ 
ted  for  the  first  time,  and  certainly  not  the  last,  with  what  Bolts’  later  associates  would 
call  his  ambitious,  turbulent,  or  even  his  tempestuous  character. 61  Bolts  answered  in  the 
following  lines:  “Sir,  The  unaccountable  oddity  of  the  tenor  of  your  letter  of  the  9th 
August  surprizes  me  greatly;  and  nothing  but  the  respect  I  bear  you  hinders  me  from  retor¬ 
ting  in  the  same  impolite  and  unbecoming  asperity  of  expression.  If  there  appeared  any¬ 
thing  to  you  mysterious  in  the  affair,  it  would  have  been  more  genteel,  and  really  what  I 
should  have  expected  from  the  terms  we  have  hitherto  been  on,  for  you  to  have  had 
confidence  in  me  ‘ till  you  had  heard  from  me,  and  ‘till  it  had  been  clearly  proved  to  you 
that  I  was  a  prevaricator  capable  of  dishonest  answers,  and  my  character  stained  before 
you  had  launched  out  in  such  a  style”. 62  It  needs  no  further  comment  that  Bolts  said 
nothing  on  the  actual  points  of  allegation  that  Verelst  had  charged  him  with.  He  thought 
it  sufficient  to  write  that  he  should  neither  acquaint  Verelst,  nor  Captain  Fenwick,  with 
what  monies  he  had  advanced  the  Misses  Keenes;  and  that  he  looked  upon  Verelst  “to 
be  entirely  discharged  from  any  demands  from  him  on  that  account”. 63 

Major  Carnac  had  spoken  with  Bolts  on  the  matter,  and  the  latter  had  shown  him 
Verelst’s  letter.  In  answer  to  the  account  that  Carnac  had  given  Verelst  of  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Bolts,  Verelst  quoted  Bolts’  response  to  his  letter  and  remarked;  “  When  a  man 
makes  such  a  retreat  from  so  severe  a  charge,  and  will  not  use  every  immediate  means 
fully  to  justify  his  character,  ...he  cannot  blame  others  from  holding  it  in  no  better  light 
than  he  does  himself:  And  indeed  I  must  freely  confess  to  you  that  I  can  no  longer  retain 
my  former  good  opinion  of  him,  unless  he  faithfully  clears  up  this  point;  for,  as  to  the  let¬ 
ter  abovementioned,  it  by  no  means  answers  that  end,  and  its  style  is  such  as  to  merit  no 
answer  from  me  . 64  Miss  Caroline  Keene,  until  the  very  hour  of  her  departure  from 
Chittagong,  denied  ever  having  received  any  money  from  Bolts  on  Verelst’s  account.  Verelst 
had  even  resorted  to  the  ruse  to  have  the  question  put  to  her  “in  the  most  serious  man¬ 
ner”  by  another  gentleman,  to  whom  she  equally  denied  the  fact.65 

Thus  ended  the  good  relations  between  Verelst  and  Bolts.  The  grudge  they  now  held 
against  each  other  would  grow  into  deep  resentment  over  the  years,  and  become  mixed 
up  with  fierce  competition  in  trade  and  clashes  of  interest.  In  later  years,  Bolts  would  repea¬ 
tedly  insinuate  that  Verelst’s  motives  in  antagonising  him  were  of  a  personal  nature  and 
inspired  by  jealousy.  Verelst,  who  had  a  reputation  among  his  contemporaries  of  lacking 
in  firmness 66,  would  be  absolved  from  harbouring  such  motives  by  later  historians. 67 
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The  episode  involving  the  Misses  Keene  gives  a  certain  edge  to  the  clash  between 
Verelst  and  Bolts  that  occurred  later.  It  certainly  makes  Bolts’  allusions  to  the  personal 
nature  of  Verelst’s  resentment  towards  him  more  creditable. 

Three  years  after  these  events,  Miss  Elizabeth  Caroline  Keene  would  marry  Bolts’ 
partner  in  trade  John  Johnstone, 68  which  was  not  a  bad  choice,  for  Johnstone  would 
return  to  Scotland  a  year  later  with  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  ever  made  in  Bengal. 69 
What  Verelst’s  exact  interest  in  the  Misses  Keenes  was  can  only  be  guessed  at.  His  pri¬ 
vate  correspondence  from  the  time  of  his  Chiefship  at  Chittagong  reveals  that  Verelst,  per¬ 
haps  with  a  view  to  his  future  in  the  Company’s  service  now  that  he  had  entered  the 
Council,  was  interested  in  winning  the  hand  of  a  creditable  and  preferably  attractive 
English  lady. 70  The  distance  from  Calcutta  did  not  facilitate  his  amorous  intentions  and 
he  frequently  complained  of  the  lack  of  those  fair  creatures  in  Chittagong.  The  one  time 
his  approaches  seemed  to  promise  success,  he  was  warned  pff  by  his  friends  as  the  object 
of  his  attention,  a  certain  Miss  Darke,  had  a  less  virtuous  past  then  she  had  cared  to  men¬ 
tion  to  her  admirer. 71  The  Misses  Keene  were  apparently  a  good  party.  They  were  a 
Colonel’s  daughters  and  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  men  entertaining  certain 
ideas  about  the  station  they  wished  to  maintain,  or  attain,  in  British  society  after  their 
return  from  Bengal  with  a  fortune  large  enough  to  support  that  standing.  Verelst  was  cer¬ 
tainly  among  such  men,  as  was  Johnstone,  with  whom  Bolts  had  meanwhile  entered  into 
a  partnership  in  trade.  The  fact  that  Johnstone  would  eventually  marry  Miss  Elizabeth 
Caroline  Keene  leaves  us  to  suspect  that  Bolts  had  promoted  his  partner’s  interest  with 
that  lady  while  leading  Verelst  to  believe  that  he  still  furthered  that  gentleman’s  inter¬ 
est  with  the  sisters. 

The  money  that  Bolts  pretended  to  have  provided  the  sisters  with  in  Verelst’s  name 
was  probably  not  at  the  heart  of  their  argument.  It  was  the  fact  that  Bolts  had  shown  him¬ 
self  unreliable  and  insincere  towards  his  former  patron  that  had  caused  Verelst’s  disap¬ 
pointment  and  anger.  The  system  of  patronage  was  traditionally  the  mortar  with  which 
the  edifice  of  the  European  society  in  India  was  held  together.  A  man  like  Verelst,  sta¬ 
tioned  far  from  Calcutta  was  ultimately  dependent  on  trustworthy  friends  and  clients  to 
represent  his  interests  and  affairs  at  the  centre  of  British  power  in  Bengal.  Bolts  had  sorely 
disappointed  Verelst’s  trust  in  him. 

The  place  to  which  Verelst  initially  intended  to  have  Bolts  appointed  was  eventually 
taken  by  John  Reed 72,  one  of  the  nine  other  Factors  who,  with  Bolts,  had  been  selected 
for  Bengal  in  1 759. 73  The  independent  and  untrustworthy  attitude  that  Bolts  eventually 
adopted  towards  Verelst  can  partly  be  explained  by  his  success  in  obtaining  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  more  powerful  men  in  the  Bengal  Council  such  as  Johnstone  and  Hay.  But  his 
fulgurating  personal  success  in  business  probably  played  a  more  important  role  in 
determining  Bolts’  independent  attitude  towards  men  who  occupied  a  higher  position 
in  the  Company’s  service  than  he  did. 
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Chapter  VIII 


The  private  trade  of 
William  Bolts 

In  a  climate  perceived  by  most  Europeans  as  severely  damaging  to  their  constitution, 
if  not  worse,  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  laying  out  the  foundations  for  a  rapidly  acqui¬ 
red  fortune.  Hardly  six  months  after  his  arrival  in  Bengal,  Bolts  was  already  engaged 
in  trade  on  his  own  account  sending  up  a  shipment  of  “guns  and  shott”  to  his  new  friend 
Verelst  in  Chittagong.  Verelst  promised  Bolts  to  do  his  best  to  dispose  of  his  goods. 1  Some 
months  later,  Verelst  and  the  partners  concerned  with  him  in  building  a  country  ship 
at  Bakarganj,  bought  Bolts’  guns  and  shot  themselves  to  equip  their  new  ship.  Bolts  had 
asked  Verelst  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  piece  goods  to  be  sent  down  to  him 
in  Calcutta.  These  piece  goods  could  be  sold  to  the  Company  and  would  have  enhan¬ 
ced  the  profitability  of  the  undertaking  if  Verelst  had  not  excused  himself  for  not  being 
able  to  fulfil  Bolts’  wishes  on  this  account. 2 

Apart  from  dealing  in  guns.  Bolts  was  also  involved  in  an  adventure  with  Verelst’s 
friend  George  Gray.  The  Company’s  resident  at  Chittagong  was  again  employed  for  the 
sale  of  their  goods  and  though  the  proceeds  were  only  1262  Rupees,  the  interest  of  this 
venture  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  Verelst  disposed  of  the  goods.  Having  had  difficulties 
in  finding  buyers,  he  had  according  to  his  own  words  been  obliged  “to  beg  and.  pray  the 
Zemindars  to  take  even  a  single  Glass  at  a  time''. 3  In  fact,  Verelst  had  induced  the  zamin- 
dars,  in  order  to  oblige  him,  to  buy  goods  they  obviously  had  not  the  least  wish  to  posess. 
In  this  instance,  Verelst  himself,  who  would  on  occasions  valiantly  denounce  the  vena¬ 
lity  of  European  private  traders,  is  discovered  walking  along  the  very  thin  line  separa¬ 
ting  use-  from  abuse  of  political  power  for  private  purposes,  even  though  not  to  his  own 
direct  advantage. 

Two  months  after  his  arrival  in  Chittagong,  Verelst  was  extensively  engaged  in  tra¬ 
ding  ventures  in  salt,  wood-oil,  teak  and  cloth  and  could  ill  spare  his  banian  Gokul 
Ghosal,  who  still  resided  in  Calcutta.  He  wrote  to  his  attorneys  Messrs  Watts  &  Beaumont 
to  ask  Gokul  to  join  him  in  Chittagong.4  Before  the  latter  set  out  from  Calcutta,  Bolts 
entrusted  him  with  a  consignment  of  goods  to  be  sold  by  him  on  Bolts’  account  once 
he  would  have  arrived  at  his  destination.  The  sale  was  duly  effected  half  a  year  later 
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though  the  money  could  only  be  collected  some  months  after  the  delivery  of  the  goods,5 
a  circumstance  that  was  pan  of  normal  trading  practice  at  the  time. 

Gokul  Ghosal  was  not  the  only  experienced  indigenous  merchant  Bolts  had  connec¬ 
tions  with.  He  also  had  dealings  with  Gokul’s  father,  Kandip  Ghosal,  one  of  the  Company’s 
early  revenue  farmers. 6  Verelst  described  this  man  as  someone  whose  knowledge  in  busi¬ 
ness  was  hard  to  match  but  “ought  never  to  be  entrusted  with  money  or  goods”. 7  Of  what 
nature  Bolts  dealings  with  Kandip  Ghosal  were  is  unclear,  but  Bolts  was  evidently  not 
content  and  complained  to  Gokul  about  his  father’s  behaviour  towards  him.8 

To  carry  his  goods  up  and  down  the  river,  Bolts  had  bought  a  sloop.  He  offered  to 
send  his  sloop  to  Chittagong  to  load  it  with  rice  after  Verelst  had  declined  to  provide  him 
with  piece  goods  in  payment  of  Bolts’  demands  on  him.  Verelst  warned  him  off  saying 
that  there  was  little  better  than  a  famine  at  Chittagong  atjthat  moment  and  that  rice  was 
consequently  very  dear. 9  Just  two  months  later,  Bolts  was  able  to  obtain  a  very  good  price 
for  his  sloop  by  selling  it  to  the  partnership  of  Marriott,  Rumbold  and  Verelst,  who  were 
in  dire  need  of  sloops  to  despatch  their  goods  for  the  Arracan 10  market  before  the  pro¬ 
per  season  for  doing  so  would  be  over. 11 

In  November  1761,  Bolts  associated  himself  with  John  Johnstone,  William  Magee 
and  two  of  his  fellow  factors  that  had  come  out  with  him  to  Bengal 12  in  a  proposal  to 
farm  the  “Corry  Jury  Lands”. 13  In  these  early  years  after  Plassey,  the  Company  farmed 
the  lands  of  the  newly  acquired  24  Parganas  after  public  advertisement  to  the  highest 
bidders.  The  associates  promised  to  clear  large  tracts  of  land  for  tillage  in  addition  to  an 
annual  rent  to  the  Company.  In  return,  and  as  an  encouragement,  they  hoped  that  the 
production  of  these  lands  would  be  exempted  from  any  payment  of  import  duties  in 
Calcutta. 14  In  the  end  the  farm  would  not  be  allotted  to  Bolts  and  his  companions,  but 
to  a  partnership  including  Warren  Hastings. 15 

It  seems  that  Bolts  was  trying  out  what  trade  would  suit  his  aspirations  and 
expectations  best.  The  number  of  different  enterprises  he  undertook  was  high,  while 
the  amount  of  money  involved  in  each  of  them  remained  limited.  He  thus  enabled  him¬ 
self  to  acquire  considerable  insight  in  Bengal’s  internal  trade  while  at  the  same  time  sprea¬ 
ding  the  risks  of  eventual  damages  caused  by  the  failure  of  any  one  of  his  undertakings. 

Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts 

Bolts  had  arrived  in  Bengal  at  a  favourable  time  for  making  a  fortune.  “  The  number  of 
failures  he  may  have  suffered  were  limited  and  within  two  years  after  his  arrival  he  was 
able  to  enter  into  the  before-mentioned  partnership  with  councillors  Johnstone  and  Hay 
on  equal  terms.  In  1763.  a  year  after  the  formation  of  the  partnership.  Bolts'  share  of  the 

capital  amounted  to  over  £22,000. 17 

Partnerships  such  as  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts  consisted  of  rather  loose  associations 
of  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  They  were  rapidly  formed  and  coula  with  equal 
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ease  be  disbanded  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  or  interests  of  their  members.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  a  partnership  did  not  preclude  trading  activities  of  members  on  their  own  and 
separate  initiatives  outside  the  association. 18  Those  volatile  associations  were  often  just 
means  to  combine  forces  and  capital  in  order  to  obtain  a  firmer  grip  on  certain  branches 
of  trade  or  on  other  profitable  undertakings  such  as  revenue  farming.  They  were  thus 
the  unmistakable  products  of  the  British  conception  of  their  presence  in  Bengal.  Their 
volatility  mirrored  the  temporary  character  the  British  generally  attributed  to  their 
residence  in  Bengal,  while  the  opportunism  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  their  formation 
explains  their  loose  organisation  and  generally  limited  life-span. 

Bolts  became  the  acting  partner  of  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts 19,  and  the  official 
posts  of  Johnstone  as  the  Company’s  resident  first  at  Midnapur  and  later  at  Burdwan 
were  profitably  combined  with  trade  on  the  account  of  the  partnership.  In  1 762  and  1 763 
the  firm  obtained  profitable  salt  farms  in  both  districts.20  With  Bolts  as  their  representative 
in  Calcutta,  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts  controlled  their  trade  from  the  production  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  to  the  sale  of  the  salt  in  Calcutta.  Bolts  computed  that  Midnapore  salt  could  be 
brought  by  the  partnership  to  the  Calcutta  market,  all  charges  included,  at  55  Rupees 
per  100  maunds.21  Giving  very  exact  evidence  from  his  own  account  books  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  price  obtained  for  this  salt  before  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Society  of  TYade  lay  between  100  and  85  Rupees  per  100  maunds.  The 
average  price  for  the  sales  he  mentioned  in  his  evidence  was  somewhat  more  than  86 
Rupees  per  100  maunds.22  This  would  have  put  the  net  profit  of  the  partnership’s  sale 
of  Midnapore  salt  on  the  Calcutta  market  at  36  per  cent. 

Though  still  a  respectable  gain,  it  is  likely  that  in  reality  profits  were  much  higher. 
Bolts  was  hostile  to  Clive  and  it  is  probable  that  he,  before  giving  testimony  before  the 
Committee,  had  carefully  selected  the  sales  he  would  mention.  In  mentioning  only  the 
lowest  prices,  Clive’s  Society  would  come  to  stand  in  an  ever  darker  light.  Clive’s 
friend  and  follower  Verelst  estimated  that  prices  in  Calcutta  had  been  as  low  as  100 
Rupees  per  100  maunds  between  1760  and  1765,  thus  putting  the  bottom  price  above 
what  Bolts  asserts  as  his  average. 23  The  partnership  also  sold  pan  of  its  salt  in  the  Patna 
province  where  salt  was  often  worth  up  to  thrice  its  value  in  Calcutta. 24 

The  importance  of  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts’  salt  concerns  can  be  judged  by  the  two 
lakhs25  of  rupees  the  Calcutta  sales  mentioned  by  Bolts  produced.  These  sales  all  took 
place  between  April  1764  and  June  1765  and  represented  only  a  part  of  the  total  sales 
of  the  partnership.  To  put  this  into  perspective,  Archibald  Keir,  a  Free-Merchant  exten¬ 
sively  engaged  in  the  salt  business,  computed  that  in  the  season  1762-1763  he  employed 
13.000  people  to  manufacture  12.000  tons  of  salt.  He  estimated  that  he  “had  in  that  sea¬ 
son  near  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  trade  of  salt-making  in  Bengal”  in  his  hands. 26 
Only  the  sales  reported  by  Bolts  represented  already  9.037  tons.  It  can  therefore  safely 
be  assumed  that  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts  controlled  a  sizable  part  of  the  total  salt  manu¬ 
facture  in  Bengal  and  ten  per  cent  may  even  be  a  very  prudent  estimate. 

But  the  activities  of  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts  were  not  restricted  to  the  salt  trade  in 
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lower  Bengal.  It  extended  far  into  frontier  areas  like  the  kingdom  of  Assam  and  the  Pumea 
district.  The  outer  districts  offered  a  range  of  attractions.  Assam  produced  a  type  of  cloth 
much  in  demand  called  “mughaduties”  and  was  a  market  for  Bengal  salt  and  imported 
European  metals  and  woollen  cloth.  Pumea  produced  saltpetre  and  opium  and  timbers 
used  in  building. 27  In  Pumea  their  concern  was  represented  by  an  Indian  agent  named 
Ramchum  Das  while  the  partnership  retained  a  European  agent  at  Goalpara  in  Assam.28 


It  were  precisely  these  outlying  districts  far  from  Calcutta  that  Mir  Kasim  had 
hoped  to  exempt  from  British  influence29  and  from  which  he  drew  an  important  part  of 
his  income  through  the  sale  of  trade  monopolies.  Seeing  these  monopolies  infringed  upon 
by  the  activities  of  British  private  traders  claiming  a  right  to  trade  in  those  regions  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  1717  farman,  he  went  into  lengths  to  oppose  their  activities.  To  protect  his  inter¬ 
ests  he  issued  orders  that  the  agents  of  the  British  were  no  longer  allowed  to  advance 
money  for  goods.  This  seemingly  simple  and  fair  measure  would  indeed  have  effectually 
prevented  British  private  traders  from  making  inroads  into  the  Nawab’s  monopolies.  In 
eighteenth-century  Bengal,  no  Indian  manufacturer  would  start  to  produce  without 
first  having  received  money  in  advance.  Mir  Kasim  would  thus  continue  to  be  able  to  sell 
his  monopolies  to  Indian  merchants  to  whom  the  Europeans  would  be  obliged  to  turn 
in  order  to  obtain  their  goods.  The  goods  being  in  high  demand,  those  merchants  would 
probably  obtain  a  good  price  for  their  wares. 

A  letter  to  the  faujdar  of  Pumea 


The  bad  news  of  Mir  Kasim  prohibiting  the  English  to  advance  money  for  goods  was  repor¬ 
ted  to  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts  by  their  Pumea  agent  Ramchum  Das.  Mir  Shyr  Ali  Khan, 
the  faujdar  of  Pumea,  had  told  him  that  he  was  “not  allowed  to  make  any  other  than 
ready  money  purchases”. 30  When  Ramchum  retorted  that  “it  was  impossible  to  purchase 
without  advancing  money”  and  that  nobody  he  had  had  dealings  with  had  ever  com¬ 
plained  of  him,  the  faujdar  answered  him  that  he  had  orders  coming  directly  from  the 
Nawab  prohibiting  his  people  from  entering  into  business  contracts  with  the  English  on 
the  pain  of  a  fine  and  seizure  of  their  effects. 31 


Upon  receiving  their  agent’s  letter,  Bolts  took  it  upon  himself  to  write  to  the  fauj 
dar  personally.  The  letter,  received  by  the  faujdar  on  1 6  October  1 762,  was  written  in  an 
imperative  style  practically  ordering  him  to  countermand  his  orders.  Bolts  threatened  that 
the  Company  would  not  allow  the  faujdar  to  set  their  royal  farman  at  nought,  that  they 
would  desire  an  "order  from  his  Excellency  (the  Nawab),  that  all  the  damage  and  loss  which 
may  have  happened  to  the  English  from  your  proceedings ...  shall.  Sir,  be  wholly  made 
eood  by  you". 32  Bolts  added  that  he  was " convinced  that  after  one  perusal  of  this  Letter  , 
the  faujdar  would "  readily  perform  all  the  obligations  of  friendship,  and  in  no  wise  act 
contrary  to  the  Company’s  dustuck  . 33 


Vansittart  took  strong  exception  to  Bolts’  letter  to  the  faujdar  tor  several  avowed  and 
unavowed  reasons.  When  Vansittart  was  still  on  his  embassy  to  the  Nawab  at  Monghyi ’  e 
was  shown  Bolts’  letter  to  Shyr  Ali  Khan,  undoubtedly  as  an  example  ot  the  seltnghteous 
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behaviour  of  the  Company  servants  in  the  Nawab’s  territories.  In  a  letter  to  the  Council 
in  Calcutta,  Vansittart  commented  on  Bolts’  letter  writing;  “ whoever  reads  this  letter,  must 
naturally  conclude  no  other  government  subsisted  amongst  us,  since  it  was  left  to  mr.  Bolts 
to  assert  the  privileges  of  the  firmaun,  and  vindicate  in  the  name  of  the  English,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Company’s  dustuck". 34  He  recommended  the  Council  “to  inflict  a  censure  or 
punishment  on  Mr.  Bolts  for  the  same”. 35  But  Johnstone  and  Hay  were  so  brash  as  to  bring 
up  the  matter  at  a  Council  meeting  which  was  distinguished  rather  by  the  absence 
than  by  the  presence  of  its  members.  They  sent  in  a  letter  defending  their  partner  Bolts 
and  asserting  that  he  had  written  the  letter  in  their  name.  With  Vansittart  not  yet  retur¬ 
ned  from  Monghyr,  Peter  Amyatt,  the  senior  Councillor36  and  a  friend  of  Johnstone,  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  Council  consisting,  besides  himself,  of  William  Hay  and  Hugh  Watts.  After 
the  reading  of  Johnstone  and  Hay’s  letter  and  of  a  translation  of  Bolts’  letter  to  the  fau- 
jdar,  this  rump  Council  decided  that  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts  had  given  a  satisfactory  report 
and  had  vindicated  their  transactions  in  this  matter. 37 


Two  weeks  later,  when  again  in  Calcutta,  Vansittart  expressed  his  indignation 
regarding  these  decisions  of  the  Council.  The  writing  of  letters  to  the  officers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  government  was  considered  the  prerogative  of  the  Governor.  Vansittart  observed  that 
now  the  Council  had  decided  that  “  Johnstone ,  Hay  &  Bolts  did  properly  in  writing  to  Mir 
Shyr  Ali  Khan  in  their  own  name  instead  of  applying  to  the  President ”,  every  other 
merchant  could  assume  the  same  authority.  He  ironically  remarked  that  he  was  “by  no 
means  sorry  to  be  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  such  Applications ”,  yet  thought  that  this 
levelling  practice  would  neither  be  good  for  the  Company’s  affairs  nor  for  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  Bengal  society.38 

What  Vansittart  would  not  avow  in  his  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  Johnstone, 
Hay  &  Bolts  was  what  the  partnership  had  implied  all  along  in  their  letter  to  the  Council. 
Like  them,  Vansittart  himself  was  largely  involved  in  private  trading  ventures  in  Purnea 
and  Assam,  and  Johnstone  and  Hay  insinuated  throughout  their  letter  that  Vansittart  only 
wished  to  restrict  their  gumashtas  in  those  districts  in  order  to  give  his  own  agents  more 
power.  Even  though  Vansittart  denied  this  formally,  and  declared  that  his  trade  suffered 
equally  with  that  of  others  when  impediments  were  imposed  upon  it  by  indigenous  offi¬ 
ceholders39,  these  allegations  were  not  without  foundation.  Vansittart’s  agents  suffered 
remarkably  fewer  obstructions  from  the  country  powers  and  it  even  appeared  that  Mir 

Kasim  had  issued  orders  “not  to  hinder  the  gumashtas  of  his  friends,  but  to  thwart  the 
gumashtas  of  his  enemies ”. 40 


Of  course,  Bolts’  letter  to  the  faujdar  was  but  an  instance  of  the  battle  of  interests 
that  was  raging  between  a  minority  in  the  Council  headed  by  the  Governor  and  Warren 
Hastings,  and  a  majority  headed  by  Amyatt  and  Johnstone.41  His  policy  of  trying  to  come 
to  an  arrangement  with  Mir  Kasim  respecting  the  private  trade  of  the  servants  in  Bengal’s 
interior  had  once  again  been  obstructed  by  the  majority  of  the  Bengal  Council.  But  the 
fact  that  Vansittart  was  even  prevented  from  punishing  a  junior  servant  for  behaviour 

ha  m  his  eyes  was  severely  reprehensible,  induced  him  to  report  the  details  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  London. 
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This  report  caused  William  Bolts  to  incur  the  disapproval  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
for  the  first  time  in  his  career.  The  Directors  judged  Bolts’  conduct  to  have  been  very  impro¬ 
per,  especially  his  writing  “an  audacious  and  impertinent  letter  to  the  phousdar  of 
urnea  .  They  found  that  he  likewise  appeared  “to  have  been  guilty  of  irregular  prac¬ 
tice  in  respect  to  carrying  on  his  private  trade”.43  They  even  threatened  him  with  dismissal 
from  the  service  if  he  would  not  better  himself. 

Had  not  the  Directors  threatened  with  such  measures  so  frequently  before,  the 
Director  s  remonstrance  might  have  had  some  effect.  As  things  were,  the  Directors’ 
orders  received  only  marginal  attention  and  were  often,  if  not  wholly  disregarded,  sim¬ 
ply  interpreted  by  the  Bengal  servants”  to  their  own  advantage.  The  Director’s  rebuke 
was  merely  answered  by  a  letter  from  Bolts  to  the  Council  wherein  he  asked  them  to 
acquaint  the  Directors  that  he  was  sorry  to  have  displeased  them,  and  that  he  hoped  that 
his  future  conduct  would  “efface  the  remembrance  of  what  they  have  thought  amiss”  in 
him  “in  that  transaction”.44  He  did  not  hesitate  to  add  that  their  accusation  of  his  sup¬ 
posed  irregular  practices  in  the  conduct  of  his  private  trade  was  doubtlessly  due  to  the 
Court  being  insufficiently  informed,  or  that  information  had  been  misrepresented  to  them. 
He  concluded  with  saying  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  serve  the  Company  to  his  own 
satisfaction  while  remaining  under  the  imputation  of  guilt  which  he  was  not  conscious 
of  having  deserved.  He  therefore  asked  the  President  to  olear  up  this  point  and  to  jus¬ 
tify  his  conduct  to  his  Honourable  masters.45 

Ten  years  later,  Bolts  would  excuse  his  conduct  in  this  affair  by  imputing  it  to 
youthfull  innocence.  He  said  to  have  been  doing  no  more  than  following  the  examples 
set  by  his  seniors.  According  to  him  it  could  not  be  judged  extraordinary  that  “a  young 
man,  just  come  into  the  country,  should,  on  this  subject,  adopt  the  sentiments  of  ..the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  servants  of  the  Company”.46  He  considered  that  Vansittart’s  com¬ 
plaints  about  him  originated  not  less  in  “a  jealousy  too  frequent  between  competitors  in 
trade ”,  than  in  Vansittart  being  offended  by  Bolts’  writing  to  the  Pumea  faujdar.47  In  any 
case,  he  was  never  reprimanded  in  Council  for  his  behaviour  and  at  the  time  the 
Directors’  letter  arrived  in  Bengal,  Bolts  professed  to  be  on  friendly  footing  with  both  the 
Governor  and  the  members  of  the  Council.48 

In  1764,  the  Company’s  resident  at  Rangpur,  Joseph  Jekyll,  had  complained  about 
Philip  Pollock,  agent  of  the  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts  partnership  at  neighbouring  Dinajpur. 
On  Jekyll’s  representation,  the  Council  had  ordered  the  recall  of  Pollock  and  had  infor¬ 
med  the  partners  of  this  decision.  They  answered  that  the  oppressive  proceedings  of 
Mr.  Jekyll  in  pursuing  his  private  trade  had  already  obliged  them  to  recall  Pollock. 
Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts  accused  Jekyll’s  agent  Mohun  Shaw,  acting  under  Jekyll’s 
orders,  of  seizing  and  imprisoning  the  ryots 49  to  whom  the  partnership  had  advanced 
money  for  the  delivery  of  opium  or  saltpetre  upon  their  refusing  to  repudiate  their 
agreements  with  the  partnership  and  to  accept  advances  from  Mohun  Shaw  instead. 30 
The  Council  took  the  representations  of  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts  into  account  and  orde¬ 
red  Jekyll  to  send  Mohun  Shaw  down  to  Calcutta  immediately.  Jekyll  was  also  to  ans- 
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wer  the  Council  as  to  the  truth  of  the  partnership’s  allegations  at  his  address. 51  After  an 
investigation  into  the  affair  and  after  the  partnership’s  witnesses  had  been  heard  before 
the  Council,  it  was  declared  that  Mohun  Shaw  “ did  exceed  the  orders  of  his  master  and 
gave  unlawful  interruption  to  the  business  of  Messrs  Johnstone,  Hay  and  Bolts. . .  ” 52  It  is 
noteworthy  to  see  how  Jekyll  was  kept  out  of  harm’s  way  by  the  Council  and  how  the 
responsibility  for  the  allegations  was  imputed  entirely  on  his  agent. 

Benares  and  later  years 

The  decision  of  the  Council  in  favour  of  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts  seems  to  reflect  the  good 
relations  that  the  two  surviving  members  of  the  partnership  now  maintained  with  the 
Governor  and  Council.  At  the  end  of  1764,  after  the  battle  of  Buxar,  Vansittart  and  his 
Council  decided  to  reserve  Benares,  the  zamindari  of  Rajah  Balwant  Singh,  to  the 
Company  from  among  the  territories  of  the  vanquished.  It  was  decided  to  establish  a  fac¬ 
tory  there  to  be  manned  by  a  Chief  and  council.  Bolts  was  now  finally  offered  the  up- 
country  position  he  had  been  canvassing  for  ever  since  1761.  He  was  given  the  choice 
between  a  post  as  second  in  council  at  Burdwan  or  the  same  post  at  Benares. 53  He  chose 
Benares  and  was  appointed  second  under  the  Chief  of  the  new  factory,  Randolph 
Marriott. 

Bolts  and  his  fellow  servants  appointed  to  the  Benares  factory  were  evidently  anti¬ 
cipating  important  advantages  from  their  new  stations.  To  avoid  faction  and  competition 
among  themselves  they  entered  into  a  mutual  agreement  concerning  the  division  of  their 
legal  gains  even  before  leaving  Calcutta.  The  contract  was  signed  on  21  November  1764 
and  provided  that  all  advantages  “ derived  from  their  stations  should  be  divided  amongst 
them  in  settled  proportions,  according  to  the  estimated  difference  of  their  respective 
ranks” ■ 54  The  proportions  were  settled  at: 


-  Randolph  Marriott,  Chief:  13/32 

-  William  Bolts,  second  in  council:  9/32 

-  John  Graham,  third  in  council:  7/32 

-  William  Marriott,  assistant:  2/32 


It  was  settled  that  only  advantages  obtained  by  Randolph  Marriott  should  he  be 
appointed  by  the  Council  to  negotiate  treaties  or  transact  business  with  the  Country  powers 
would  fall  outside  the  pact  and  be  his  own  property.  All  other  benefits  should  fall  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement. 55 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  Considerations  on  India  affairs.  Bolts  gives  an  account 
of  his  main  concerns  in  trade  while  at  Benares.  He  divides  his  trade  in  five  branches: 

-  The  first  concern  of  consequence  he  mentions  was  the  import  of  “  near  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  worth  of  woollens  and  other  British  staple  commodities,  purchased  at  the 
Company’s  public  auctions  in  Calcutta ”. 56  While  it  is  certain  that  Bolts’  gumashtas  sold 
large  quantities  of  woollens  in  the  northern  parts  of  Bengal,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
of  these  woollens  were  of  British  origin.  The  point  that  Bolts  tried  to  make  was  that  the 
members  of  the  Company’s  government  in  Bengal  had  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  his  trade 
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out  of  private  pique  and  personal  interest.  No  other  reason  could  be  valid  as  his  trade, 
as  he  himself  asserted,  was  beneficial  to  both  the  Company  and  Britain.  His  insistence 
on  the  British  origin  of  the  woollens  was  therefore  far  from  unimportant.  The  Company's 
critics  had  since  long  clamoured  against  the  Company’s  trade.  They  considered  it  detri¬ 
mental  to  Britain  because  of  the  necessary  exportations  of  bullion  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  East. 57  Bolts’  trade  would  thus  have  been  beneficial  to  Britain  as  it  have  been  limi¬ 
ted  the  need  to  export  bullion  by  the  sale  of  British  manufactured  goods  in  India.  The 
Company,  however,  accused  Bolts  of  not  having  bought  his  woollens  at  the  public  auc¬ 
tions  at  Calcutta  but  from  the  Dutch  at  Chinsura. 55 

-  Another  important  concern  Bolts  developed  while  in  Benares  was  the  setting  up 
saltpetre  manufactories.  According  to  his  own  account,  Bolts  established  these  manu¬ 
factories  at  great  expense  and  at  great  risk  in  places  where  that  article  had  never  been 
produced  before.  He  claimed  to  have  purchased  all  the  advances  made  by  his  col¬ 
leagues  at  Benares  for  this  article  to  protect  this  undertaking,  paying  them  a  75  per  cent 
profit  on  their  investment. 

-  His  third  concern  was  the  manufacture  of  opium.  Bolts  encouraged  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  poppies  in  grounds  where  they  had  never  been  planted  before.  As  a  result,  he  was 
able  to  bring  three  hundred  chests  of  opium  to  the  Calcutta  market  in  the  1766  season, 
producing  120.000  Rupees  at  the  sales.59 

-  The  fourth  venture  was  the  import  of  cotton  “from  a  distant  country,  in  an  unu¬ 
sual  track,  down  the  river  Yamuna  into  Bengal”. 60  The  yearly  sum  he  invested  in  this  trade 
amounted  to  £10,000.  Those  cotton  imports  were  highly  unwelcome  to  Verelst  and  his 
Council  as  they  undermined  their  monopoly  on  the  import  of  cotton  from  Surat  on  their 
private  ships.  In  order  to  undo  their  disruptive  effect  on  the  profits  of  their  monopoly, 
Verelst  had  the  Nawab  forbid  those  imports  whereafter  the  Select  Committee  ordered  a 
detachment  of  Sepoys  reporting  under  Richard  Smith’s  command  to  stop  Bolts’  boats 
at  the  borders  of  Bengal.  Here  they  obliged  Bolts’  agents  to  sell  his  cotton  at  a  price  far 
below  the  prices  he  could  have  expected  to  obtain  for  it  had  he  been  allowed  to  sell  his 
cargo  in  the  Bengal  aurangs. 61 

-  The  fifth  and  last  undertaking  Bolts  mentions  was  the  import  of  diamonds  via  a 
direct  channel  from  the  mines  of  Panna  and  Chhatarpur.  The  first  bulses  of  diamonds 
obtained  through  this  channel  by  Bolts  were  sold  in  London  in  1766.  They  were  valued 
about  15  per  cent  better  than  the  assortments  received  that  year  through  the  established 
channel  via  Madras. 62 

But  these  five  concerns  far  from  represented  all  of  his  activities  in  trade. 63  In 
November  1768,  Bolts  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Bengal  without  having  wound  up  all 
his  commercial  ventures.  Some  two  years  later,  Bolts’  attorneys  in  Calcutta  sent  in  an 
account  of  the  state  of  his  affairs  to  the  Calcutta  Council. 64  The  summary  they  gave  of 
Bolts’  still  outstanding  concerns  gives  an  interesting  view  of  the  geographic  and  economic 
scope  of  his  undertakings. 

At  Sylhet,  Bolts  employed  a  gumashta  to  sell  copper  he  bought  at  the  Company’s 
sales  at  Calcutta  and  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  mughaduties.  Goods  to  the  amount  of  5,000 
Rupees  were  still  owed  to  this  gumashta  by  various  persons  for  copper  delivered. 65 
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An  Armenian  agent  by  the  name  of  Khwaja  Miguel  Sarkis,  employed  by  Bolts  at 
Dacca,  reported  that  24,000  Rupees  were  still  owed  to  him  by  persons  he  had  contrac¬ 
ted  for  the  delivery  of  cloth  on  Bolts’  account.  The  same  Armenian  also  still  had  1 ,000 
Rupees  worth  of  gold  thread,  and  7,500  Rupees  worth  of  copper  on  his  hands  belonging 
to  Bolts  and  left  unsold. 

The  branch  of  trade  in  which  Bolts’  remained  most  extensively  involved  was  the 
trade  in  salt.  In  1765,  his  partner  Johnstone  had  left  Bengal  for  his  native  Scotland 
after  having  clashed  openly  with  the  new  Governor  Lord  Clive.  Although  Bolts  continued 
to  act  as  the  representative  of  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts  when  it  concerned  ventures  that 
had  commenced  before  Johnstone’s  departure,  his  new  undertakings  were  now  carried 
on  under  his  own  name.  Bolts  thus  inherited  the  great  salt  concerns  of  Johnstone,  Hay 
&  Bolts  and  would  continue  to  deal  largely  in  that  commodity  until  the  end  of  his 
Bengal  career  under  the  aegis  of  the  Company. 

His  gumashta  based  at  Khulna  gave  details  about  a  total  sum  owed  to  Bolts  by  seve¬ 
ral  persons  in  that  place  of  127,847  Rupees.  The  debts  were  due  on  contracts  for  salt  that 
had  not  been  delivered. 66  More  than  43.000  maunds  of  salt  belonging  to  Bolts  were  repor¬ 
ted  by  his  attorneys  to  lie  unsold  at  different  places  throughout  Bengal.  They  also  gave 
an  account  of  sundry  smaller  debts  owed  to  him  on  salt  contracts,  amounting  to  a  total 
of  another  12,893  Rupees.67  This  meant  that,  fifteen  months  after  his  forced  departure 
from  Bengal,  Bolts  outstanding  concerns  in  the  salt  trade  still  amounted  to  more  than 
two  lakhs  of  Rupees,  while  his  concerns  in  Sylhet  and  Dacca,  as  mentioned  by  his 
attorneys,  were  worth  about  37,500  Rupees.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  guess  the  value  of 
his  stocks  of  salt,  to  say  that  Bolts’  concerns  still  totalled  250,000  Rupees  is  probably  a 
safe  estimate.  Those  numbers  lend  force  to  Bolts’  own  allegation  that  in  1767,  when  he 
was  still  in  Bengal,  he  had  over  eight  lakhs  of  Rupees  invested  in  various  ventures 
throughout  the  Bengal  territories.  The  comparison  of  this  sum  to  the  Company’s  own 
annual  investment  in  this  period,  amounting  to  about  40  lakhs,  is  interesting  to  say  the 
least. 68 

* 

Few  men  that  went  out  to  Bengal  had  very  much  money  to  “begin  with”. 69  Bolts 
seems  to  have  been  no  exception  to  this  rule  but  was  a  very  wealthy  man  at  the  time  of 
his  deportation  in  September  1768.  The  estimates  of  Bolts’  personal  fortune  at  the  time 
he  was  forced  to  leave  Bengal  vary  between  £90,000  and  £110,000. 70  He  had  thus,  in 
somewhat  more  than  eight  years,  been  able  to  acquire  a  very  comfortable  fortune 
indeed. 


He  himself  insisted  that  he  had  acquired  his  fortune  by  “many  years  of  industry  in 
lawful  and  laudable  commerce”, 71  but  he  had,  or  would  make,  enough  enemies  to 
contest  his  own  assertions.  Even  though  legality  was  a  rather  relative  notion  in  Bolts’ 
Bengal,  it  is  certain  that  he  regularly  ignored  or  sinned  against  the  Company’s  rules  and 
regulations.  He  neither  seems  to  have  had  much  respect  for  local  legislation  nor  did  he 
initially  show  any  inclination  to  observe  it. 72 
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It  was  only  during  the  last  years  of  his  stay  in  Bengal,  already  embroiled  with 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Select  Committee,  that  Bolts  seems  to  have  been  on  good 
terms  with  the  country  powers.  He  could  no  longer  depend  on  the  Company  to  serve  as 
protection  for  his  private  interests  and  entered  into  correspondence  with  Shuja  ud 
daula,  the  Nawab  of  Awadh.  Their  correspondence  was  carried  on  through  Jean  Baptiste 
Gentil,  a  French  confident  residing  at  Shuja-ud-daula’s  court.  Bolts  sent  a  valuable  five 
feet  long  model  of  a  ship  as  a  present  to  Shuja-ud-daula73,  while  he  claims  to  have  been 
offered  a  jagir74  by  that  prince  which  he  would  have  refused  to  accept  in  obeyance  to 
the  Company’s  orders. 75  His  claim  to  have  conducted  his  trade  in  concordance  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  local  rulers,  paying  the  taxes  and  duties  required,  was  more  or  less  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  last  three  years  of  his  stay  but  not  to  his  earlier  years  in  Bengal.  His  forbearance 
was  more  due  to  a  necessity  to  find  some  other  political  protection  for  his  trade  now  that 
he  had  lost  the  Company’s  than  to  a  deeply  felt  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  the  indigenous 
rulers  and  population.  Likewise,  when  Bolts  espoused  the  cause  of  the  people  of  Bengal 
in  his  Considerations  on  India  affairs,  this  was  more  with  the  aim  to  push  home  his  cri¬ 
ticism  of  the  Company’s  rule  than  to  sincere  indignation  at  the  state  of  servility  to 
which  the  British  had  reduced  the  Nawab  or  at  the  supposed  depredation  the  ryots  endu¬ 
red  at  the  hands  of  the  depraved  merchant-rulers  governing  Bengal  in  the  name  of  the 
Company. 

But  apart  from  any  moral  judgment,  Bolts  can  be  said  to  have  been  an  extremely 
resourceful,  enterprising  and  successful  private  merchant.  It  was  precisely  the  fact  that 
he  used  his  considerable  talents  primarily  to  his  personal  advantage  that  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the  Company’s  authorities  in  Calcutta.  Not  only  did  Bolts  develop  the 
annoying  habit  of  contesting  their  authority,  or,  as  Richard  Barwell  would  express  it,  of 
“irritating  power”, 76  his  resourcefulness  also  made  him  a  much  feared  competitor  in  trade. 
Which  of  the  two  was  more  offensive  to  the  members  of  the  Bengal  Select  Committee 
remains  hard  to  say. 
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of  Directors  in  which  he  says  to  have  been  obliged  to  leave  behind  in  Bengal  an  "amount  of 
upwards  £1 10,000  ...  at  the  mercy  of  the  natives".  These  £110,000,  however,  appear  to  have  inclu¬ 
ded  money  belonging  to  Bolts’  creditors. 

71.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  p.  XI 

72.  As  shows  his  letter  to  the  faujdar  of  Purnea. 


73.  W.  Bolts.  Considerations  II,  p.  194 

74.  A  Jagir  is  the  grant  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  of  which  the  hoider  is  allowed  to 

It  could  also  be  an  assignment  on  revenue  of  a  certain  district  payable  as  a  fixed  sum  by 

dar  to  the  holder  of  the  jagir.  Originally,  the  holder  of  the  jagir,  the  jagirdar,  was  supposed  to  keep 

up  a cenain number  of  mounted  troops  that  could  be  brought  in  the  field  at  the  reguest  of  the 

Mughal  Emperor. 

75  1 0  LR,  D/26:  Correspondence  reports,  1 769  -  1771,  f.  129 

76.  Bengal;  Past  and  Present;  Voi.  10.  II  (Calcutta  1915)  p.  226.  Richard  Barbell  to  Ralph  Leycester; 
Calcutta,  20  September  1768 
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Chapter  IX 


Contumacy  and  conflict 


If  Bolts  had  been  reprimanded  by  the  Directors  for  his  letter  to  the  faujdar  of  Pumea,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  note  their  outrage  at  the  behaviour  of  his  colleagues  Johnstone  and 
Hay  in  their  opposition  to  Governor  Vansittart.  In  fact,  they  went  as  far  as  deciding  to 
dismiss  them  from  the  Company’s  service  early  in  1764. 1 

What  the  Directors  did  not  know  was  that  Hay  had  been  murdered  by  Mir  Kasim’s 
men  at  Patna  several  months  before  their  decision  to  dismiss  him.  Johnstone,  on  his  part, 
had  a  powerful  group  of  family  members  and  supporters  at  home  organizing  themselves 
on  his  behalf.  This  “Johnstone  group”,  consisting  mainly  of  his  brothers  William  and 
George,  his  uncle  Lord  Elibank  and  George  Dempster,  supported  Clive’s  faction  in  the 
struggle  for  mastery  over  the  Company’s  Directorate  against  a  rival  faction  under  the  lea¬ 
dership  of  Laurence  Sulivan.2  Clive  was  not  the  man  to  be  appreciative  of  Johnstone’s 
behaviour  in  the  Bengal  Council.  Respect  of  hierarchy  and  an  aversion  to  men  showing 
a  levelling  spirit  characterized,  if  anything,  Clive’s  personality.  In  his  struggle  with 
Sulivan,  however,  Clive  could  not  permit  himself  to  forfeit  the  support  of  the  Johnstones 
and  risk  to  lose  his  cause  against  Sulivan  and  his  jagir  with  it.  Therefore,  during  the 
General  Court  of  2  May  1764,  at  a  critical  point  in  struggle  between  Clive  and  Sulivan, 
the  Johnstone  group  encouraged  a  proprietor  to  forward  a  motion  for  John  Johnstone’s 
reinstatement.  At  that  point,  Clive’s  faction  could  not  oppose  it  for  fear  of  losing  their 
support  and  Johnstone  was  consequently  reinstated  into  the  Company’s  service.3 

Clive  was  already  on  his  way  to  Bengal  for  his  second  governorship  when  orders  from 
the  Directors  arrived  in  Bengal  directing  their  servants  to  sign  new  covenants  forbidding  the 
acceptance  of  presents  from  the  country  powers. 4  But  the  death  of  Mir  Jafar  in  February  1 765 
offered  an  excellent  opportunity  for  one  more  round  of  presents  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  Bengal 
Councillors.  A  deputation  of  four  Councillors,  headed  by  Johnstone,  was  sent  to  Murshidabad 
to  negotiate  the  conditions  on  which  a  new  Nawab  was  to  be  installed  on  the  Masnad.  The 
execution  of  the  covenants  was  delayed  until  Johnstone  had  secured  the  rewards  from  the 
new  Nawab  and  his  minister5  both  for  himself  and  for  his  friends  in  the  Council  under 
Governor  Spencer. 6  He  even  obtained  a  present  for  his  brother  Gideon  who  was  not  in  the 
Company’s  service  and  resided  in  Bengal  as  a  Free-Merchant. 7 
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On  3  May  1765,  Clive  finally  arrived  in  Calcutta  after  an  eleven-months  voyage. 8 
He  and  his  Select  Committee  had  been  invested  by  the  Court  of  Directors  with  special 
powers  to  bring  “peace  and  tranquillity”  to  the  Bengal  settlement. 9  Clive,  convinced  of 
the  licentiousness  and  want  of  principle  of  the  Bengal  servants,  was  prepared  fully  to  exer¬ 
cise  these  powers  and  a  collision  with  Johnstone  and  his  friends  seemed  hard  to  avoid. 
It  would  actually  take  only  two  days  before  things  came  to  a  head.  When  Clive  announ¬ 
ced  his  intentions  at  a  Council  meeting  on  the  5th  of  May,  Johnstone  made  an  attempt 
to  question,  if  not  dispute,  the  authority  with  which  Clive  had  been  invested.  The  hos¬ 
tility  the  two  men  felt  towards  each  other  had  now  been  openly  declared  and  Clive  was 
not  the  man  to  refrain  from  exerting  his  authority  to  the  full. 

A  second  conflict  took  place  only  four  days  later,  when  the  Committee  announced 
to  the  Council  that  the  new  covenants  forbidding  present-taking  had  to  be  signed  on  the 
spot.  After  some  evasive  arguing  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  councillors,  Clive  gave 
them  to  understand  that  they  were  actually  given  the  choice  between  either  signing  the 
covenants  or  being  dismissed  from  the  Company’s  service. 10  It  is  easy  to  see  how  Clive’s 
measures  embittered  many  a  servant  against  him.  Clive  himself  had  obtained  the  most 
valuable  presents  for  himself  in  the  days  after  Plassey  and  had,  by  his  example,  been  the 
principal  instigator  of  the  scramble  for  such  lucre  by  those  who  came  after  him.  In  their 
eyes  he  was  the  poacher  turned  gamekeeper  or  the  kettle  calling  the  pot  black.  His  autho¬ 
ritarian  behaviour  and  partiality  to  a  few  men  he  judged  worthy  of  his  confidence  anta¬ 
gonized  those  not  in  his  favour. 

Johnstone  fell  out  of  grace  immediately.  When  Clive  was  gradually  informed  of  his 
dealings  with  Najm-ud-daula  and  of  the  presents  he  was  said  to  have  obtained  during 
the  negotiations  preceding  Najm’s  official  appointment  as  the  new  Nawab,  he  ordered 
an  investigation  to  be  undertaken  into  the  matter.11  Johnstone  and  several  others  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  same  affair  thought  it  best  to  leave  Bengal. 12 

With  his  partner  thus  in  open  conflict  with  the  new  Governor,  Bolts  had  reason  to 
be  apprehensive  of  Clive’s  disposition  towards  him.  He  was  therefore  eager  to  please  him 
when,  early  in  August  1765,  Clive  visited  Benares  on  his  way  to  Allahabad.  On  the  two 
men  meeting,  Bolts  informed  him  of  his  plan  to  import  diamonds  from  the  mines  of 
Chhatarpur  and  Panna  through  Benares.  Well  aware  of  Clive’s  interest  in  diamonds  as 
a  means  to  remit  home  his  jagir  revenue  as  well  as  other  parts  of  his  fortune  still  in  Bengal, 
he  proposed  to  act  as  Clive’s  agent  in  this  undertaking  and  Clive  verbally  agreed  to  his 
offer.  That  same  month.  Bolts  sent  a  merchant  to  Chhatarpur  to  purchase  5.000  Rupees 
worth  of  diamonds  to  serve  as  a  muster. 13  This  muster  he  was  to  show  to  John  Chamier, 
a  man  whom  Clive  employed  as  his  agent  in  Benares.  Chamier  would  then  decide  whe¬ 
ther  the  quality  and  price  of  the  diamonds  were  satisfactory  and  if  he  would  consider 
it  worthwhile  to  continue  the  acquisition  of  diamonds  through  this  channel  for  his 
master.  Bolts  assured  Clive  that  his  "sole  desire  in  this  undertaking ”  was  to  prove  him¬ 
self  "worthy  of  your  Lordship’s  favor,  by  being  serviceable  and  by  a  steady  adherence  to 

your  interest ”. 14 
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On  4  October  of  that  same  year,  Clive  wrote  to  Bolts  to  have  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  purchasing  diamonds. 15  However,  at  the  time  Bolts  received  this  letter,  John  Chamier 
showed  him  other  letters  coming  from  Lord  Clive  containing  orders  to  make  large  pur¬ 
chases  of  diamonds  through  the  channel  Bolts  had  pointed  out  to  him.  In  these  letters 
he  even  cautioned  his  agent  to  beware  of  Bolts. 16  In  his  answer  to  Clive,  Bolts  subtly  hin¬ 
ted  that  he  was  well  aware  of  Clive’s  projects;  “As  your  Lordship  has  given  over  all  thoughts 
of  purchasing  diamonds,  I  have  entirely  set  aside  my  scheme  of  adventuring  in  that 
branch,  as  my  sole  view  in  that  undertaking  was  to  have  proved  myself  in  some  measure 
serviceable  to  your  Lordship’s  concerns. ...  In  case  I  should  in  the  future  think  of  purchasing, 
I  shall  give  my  commission  to  Mr.  Chamier  whom  I  shall  furnish  with  every  intelligence 
and  assistance  in  my  power”. 17 

Ten  years  later,  Bolts  wrote  that  after  he  had  relinquished  this  trade  it  was  taken  over 
by  Clive,  through  Chamier,  with  the  aid  of  the  very  merchants  he  had  employed  “and 
by  the  track  of  correspondence  he  had  opened”. 18  Until  1770,  Chamier  kept  a  close 
control  over  the  European  part  of  the  Benares  diamond  trade  for  his  masters  Clive  and 
Verelst. 19  After  that  year,  the  trade  would  continue  to  produce  a  steady  stream  of  diamonds 
for  Hastings  and  a  few  other  senior  servants  who  continued  their  control  over  it. 20 

So  much  forbearance  on  Bolts’  part  must  have  had  its  motives.  In  fact,  Bolts  already 
had  enough  reasons  to  seek  Clive’s  approval  of  him  because  of  his  alliance  with  Johnstone. 
He  believed  that  the  good  relations  he  still  entertained  with  “that  much  injured  gentle¬ 
man,  ...did  not  influence  the  noble  Lord  in  his  favour”. 21  Johnstone’s  fall  from  grace  and 
impending  return  to  England  left  him  somehow  stained  in  the  eyes  of  Clive  and  without 
influential  friends  in  the  Council.  The  Select  Committee  had  monopolized  virtually  all  exe¬ 
cutive  power  and  one  of  its  members  was  someone  whose  good  opinion  he  had  already 
lost  years  ago,  Harry  Verelst.  To  be  without  friends  at  the  source  of  power  could  be  very 
harmful  for  a  man  with  such  extensive  concerns  as  Bolts  had.  To  have  enemies  in  a 
Committee  that  wielded  almost  absolute  power  in  Bengal  could  even  be  disastrous. 

Recalled  from  Benares 

If  the  above  mentioned  reasons  were  not  yet  enough  for  Bolts  to  seek  Clive’s  protection, 
an  additional  motivation  arose  when  Bolts  quarrelled  with  his  superior  at  Benares, 
Randolph  Marriott.  The  conflict  between  the  two  men  seems  to  have  originated  in  jea¬ 
lousy  and  general  ill-feeling  resulting  of  too  much  time  spent  in  each  other’s  company. 
Bolts  had  been  living  at  Marriott’s  house  ever  since  he  went  up  to  Benares  late  in  1764. 
On  being  questioned  about  the  affair  by  members  of  the  Council  in  Calcutta,  Bolts  rela¬ 
ted  that  tensions  had  arisen  between  him  and  Marriott  during  this  time.  He  had  even  felt 
that  disputes  had  become  unavoidable  but  had  delayed  representing  his  grievances  to 
Marriott  while  still  living  at  his  house. 22 

The  whole  affair  came  to  head  in  August  1765,  a  few  days  after  he  had  left  Marriott’s 
house.  Bolts  had  had  a  merchant  arrested  by  his  own  peons 23  on  account  of  a  debt  owned 
by  the  father  of  that  merchant  to  an  Armenian  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with. 24  He  main- 
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tained  that  he  had  to  resort  to  this  measure  because  the  official  that  was  normally 
required  to  perform  such  acts,  the  kotwal25,  declined  to  do  so  out  of  fear  of  displeasing 
Marriott  s  banian.  This  banian  had  usurped  the  right  to  dispense  justice  and  was  doing 
so  in  a  very  arbitrary  way. 26  Apparently,  the  activities  of  Marriott’s  banian  were  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  Bolts  and  his  colleague  John  Graham,  the  third  in  council  at  Benares,  who  had 
even  had  “warm  expostulations”  with  Marriott  on  the  subject.27 

Bolts’  arresting  the  merchant  without  first  consulting  his  superior  induced  Marriott 
to  write  to  Calcutta  charging  him  with  insubordination  and  taking  illegal  action  in 
imprisoning  indigenous  merchants  upon  his  private  initiative. 28  Bolts  reacted  by  for¬ 
warding  a  complaint  to  Calcutta  about  Marriott’s  banian  and  reporting  that  Marriott,  in 
partnership  with  Major  Hector  Munro,  had  farmed  the  Benares  Mint  from  the  Mughal 
Emperor.  The  holding  of  a  post  under  the  country  government  was  strictly  forbidden  to 
the  Company  servants.  Farming  the  Mint  at  Benares  w3s  therefore  in  contravention  of 
the  Company’s  rules.  It  was  a  lucrative  contravention,  however,  producing  an  estima¬ 
ted  yearly  profit  of  20.000  Rupees. 29  Marriott,  in  turn,  reacted  to  this  allegation  by 
saying  that  Bolts  was  in  no  position  to  utter  moral  indignation  on  this  point  as  he  had 
himself  demanded  a  share  of  the  profits  by  virtue  of  the  mutual  agreement  they  had  ente¬ 
red  into  before  taking  up  their  posts  in  Benares- 30 

The  rather  trivial  nature  of  their  mutual  complaints  makes  it  feasible  that  the  real 
issue  of  their  dispute  lay  somewhere  under  the  surface.  Neither  Bolts’  arrest  of  the 
Indian  merchant,  nor  Marriott’s  farming  of  the  Benares  Mint  could  have  been  very 
shocking  to  either  of  the  two  men.  The  seizing  of  indigenous  persons  owing  money  to 
the  Company  or  to  one  of  its  servants  was  in  fact  far  from  exceptional.  In  the  case  of  an 
Indian  owing  money,  it  was  even  said  to  be  general  practice  for  the  servants  “to  lay  hold 
of  his  person  by  their  own  authority,\il  It  is  therefore  probable  that  Marriott  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  opportunity  to  complain  about  Bolts  to  his  superiors  for  an  altogether  other 
reason  than  his  being  incensed  at  his  authority  as  Chief  being  slighted.  Even  Bolts’  in¬ 
stant  reaction,  inculpating  Marriott  for  his  part  in  farming  the  Benares  Mint,  seems  much 
like  something  he  had  kept  in  store  in  anticipation  of  Marriott  trying  to  blacken  him  in 
the  eyes  of  his  superiors  in  order  to  have  him  recalled  from  Benares. 

Looking  at  it  in  this  way,  Bolts  reaction  falls  in  line  with  his  behaviour  towards  Clive 
during  the  same  period.  His  offering  his  services  to  Clive  and  his  unusual  complaisance 
in  leaving  the  Benares  diamond  trade  in  the  hands  of  Clive’s  agent  can  be  explained  by 
a  growing  sense  of  his  position  at  Benares,  and  in  the  service,  being  threatened.  Obliging 
the  man  whose  good  opinion  or  interest  could  render  the  calumny  of  others  futile  was 

a  wise  policy  indeed. 

Wise  policy  or  not,  Clive  listened  carefully  to  what  Bolts  had  to  say  concerning  the 
Benares  diamond  trade  and  would  profit  by  it  without  this  causing  Bolts  to  rise  in  his 
esteem.  In  the  autumn  of  1765,  both  Marriott  and  Bolts  were  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Council  in  Calcutta.  They  arrived  in  Calcutta  early  November 32  but  by  the  beginning 
of  February  their  case  had  still  not  appeared  before  the  Council.33 
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By  this  time,  Bolts  had  become  convinced  he  was  the  victim  of  a  secret  enemy  whose 
machinations  behind  the  screens  had  caused  his  unfortunate  situation.  He  suspected  his 
enemy  to  be  a  person  entertaining  close  contacts  with  Clive  and  able  to  prejudice  the 
Governor’s  mind  against  him.  His  suspicions  centred  around  John  Carnac,  commander 
of  the  Company’s  hoops  in  Benares,  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  and  a  confidant 
of  Clive. 34  But  since  he  spoke  of  his  adversaries  in  the  plural  form,  he  probably  inclu¬ 
ded  Verelst,  Camac’s  friend  and  man  of  business, 35  in  his  suspicions.  According  to 
Bolts,  Carnac  was  the  particular  friend  and  protector  of  a  Writer  stationed  at  the  Benares 
factory  called  Isaac  Sage.36  In  writing  to  Clive,  Bolts  implied  Camac’s  role  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  by  telling  him  that  “ some  time  before  the  disputes  happened  between  Mr.  Marriott  and 
me,  or  at  least  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Sage  had  the  offer  made  him  whether  he  would 
choose  to  be  appointed  Resident  at  Banaras  or  Pay  Master  General  to  the  three  Brigades”. 37 
For  the  time  being,  with  both  Bolts  and  Marriott  in  Calcutta,  Sage  had  been  appointed 
temporary  resident  at  Benares.  But  before  their  case  had  even  appeared  before  the 
Council,  he  had  written  to  Bolts  telling  him  that  he  was  virtually  positive  that  neither 
Marriott  nor  Bolts  would  be  permitted  to  return  to  Benares.  Bolts  drew  the  conclusion 
that  Sage  had  “ received  assurances  from  those  who  from  private  pique  or  interest  may  be 
my  secret  enemies ”,38  and  wrote  to  Clive  that  he  hoped  that  they  were  mistaken  in  assu¬ 
ming  that  they  had  sufficiently  blackened  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  Governor  to 
be  so  confident  of  having  excluded  his  return  to  Benares  in  his  former  station. 

At  this  time,  more  than  two  weeks  before  the  case  would  be  heard  before  the 
Council,39  it  had  already  become  clear  to  Bolts  that  Marriott,  since  1763  a  member  of  the 
Council,40  would  now  remain  in  Calcutta  to  fulfil  his  tasks  as  a  member  of  that  board.41 
If  this  would  indeed  be  the  case,  and  Sage’s  temporary  appointment  would  be  rendered 
permanent,  it  would  mean  that  he,  Bolts,  would  be  superseded  in  the  service.  At  a 
time  when  promotion  was  commonly  strictly  according  seniority,  such  a  development 
would  be  very  embittering  indeed.  He  wrote  to  Clive  that  he  would  consider  this  to  be 
“a  partial  act  greatly  derogatory  to  me  in  my  publick  character  as  well  as  unjust ”. 42 

In  a  final  attempt  to  avert  what  he  sensed  the  board  had  in  store  for  him,  Bolts  tried 
to  obtain  a  personal  interview  with  Clive  saying  that  he  had  several  circumstances  to 
acquaint  the  Governor  with,  which  were  not  “ proper  to  commit  to  paper”. 43  He  wrote  that 
it  were  these  circumstances  from  which  arose  his  conjectures  about  the  outcome  of  his 
trial  against  Marriott  before  the  Council. 

When  the  Council  finally  announced  its  decision,  it  appeared  that  Bolts  conjectures 
had  been  exceptionally  well  founded.  Though  they  decided  that  “ Maniott  was  bla- 
meable  in  renting  the  Mint” the  Council  expressed  it  as  their  opinion  that  in  view  of 
his  general  good  character,  they  considered  restitution  to  the  Company  of  the  gains  he 
had  obtained  from  it  sufficient  punishment.  As  to  Bolts,  they  regarded  him  as  “ highly  deser¬ 
ving  of  censure  of  the  disrespect  he  was  guilty  of  towards  Mr.  Marriott,  his  chief,...  nor  could 

he  be  allowed  any  merit  in  the  discovery  of  the  Mint  being  farmed  by  Mr.  Marriott ”,  as 
he  seemed  to  have  only  disclosed  this  to  the  Council  after  having  been  refused  a  share 
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It  E!?Rm  N°',r1 W3S  T SaW  °n  B0ltS’ fu,ure  as  representative  of  the  Company 
th  ™|  t  rB  ' wel1  iniformed  as  he  usually  was  about  the  opinions  of  the  Council  and 
he  Select  Committee,  he  could  not  have  entertained  many  doubts  about  his  prospects 
*ere  Some  days  after  the  judgment,  Bolts  addressed  a  letter  to  Council  acquainting  them 
that  he  was  ready  and  awaited  their  permission  to  return  to  Benares,  esteeming  it  his  right 
rom  his  rank  in,  and  the  rules  of,  the  service  either  to  keep  his  rank  as  second  in  coun- 
c  at  Benares  or  to  be  appointed  Resident  there  in  preference  to  his  junior  Isaac  Sage. 46 
But  the  Council  decided,  as  Bolts  had  supposed  they  would,  that  they  did  not  think  that 
his  late  conduct  at  Benares  merited  the  indulgence  he  requested.  He  was  just  given  per¬ 
mission  to  return  to  Benares  in  his  private  capacity  for  a  period  of  four  months  to  wind 

up  his  affairs  and  bring  down  his  family  to  Calcutta. 47  He  was  to  be  back  in  Calcutta  bv 
the  1st  July  following. 


Having  thus  taken  a  critical  look  at  the  proceedings  resulting  in  Bolts'  recall  from 
Benares,  it  seems  feasible  to  suggest  that  it  had  been  obtained  by  the  wish  of  some  influen¬ 
tial  person  or  persons  in  the  Company’s  Calcutta  government.  If  it  had  not  been  Clive 
himself  who  had  proposed  Bolts’  withdrawal  from  Benares,  he  certainly  was  not  oppo¬ 
sed  to  the  idea.  Clive  knew  Bolts  as  the  partner  of  those  callous  and  insubordinate 
councillors  Johnstone  and  Hay.  The  affair  concerning  the  letter  to  the  faujdar  of  Purnea 
must  have  come  to  his  knowledge  in  the  months  immediately  preceding  his  departure 
from  England  in  1764.  Clive  had  come  to  Bengal  to  call  the  Bengal  servants  to  order.  In 
his  eyes,  the  Bengal  servants  were  universally  corrupt  and  in  want  of  principles 45  and 
he  considered  Bolts  to  be  a  particular  sinner. 

According  to  the  treaty  he  concluded  with  the  Indian  powers  at  Allahabad,  Shuja- 
ud-daula  and  the  Rajah  of  Benares  Balwant  Singh  had  their  territories  returned  to  them. 
The  Company’s  factory  at  Benares  would  be  discontinued  and  only  a  Resident  was  to 
remain  there  as  the  Company’s  representative.  To  limit  abuses  such  as  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  under  his  predecessor  Vansittart,  Clive  intended  to  limit  the  number  of  Europeans 
in  Bengal’s  interior  by  confining  them  as  much  as  possible  to  Calcutta  where  they 
could  be  controlled  with  greater  ease. 49  If  he  could  not  withdraw  all  of  them,  he  would 
surely  not  have  been  enthusiastic  at  the  idea  of  having  to  leave  a  man  like  Bolts  at  Benares. 
Therefore,  even  if  friction  between  Marriott  and  Bolts  is  apparent  enough,  a  suspicion 
that  Marriott’s  complaining  to  the  Calcutta  authorities  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  a 
third  party  is  legitimate. 

With  the  death  of  Hay  and  Amyatt  and  the  departure  of  Johnstone,  Gray,  Senior, 
Playdell 50  and  others.  Bolts  was  left  with  few  friends  in  high  Calcutta  circles.  Those  coun¬ 
cillors  with  whom  he  was  still  on  friendly  terms,  and  who  kept  him  so  well  informed  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  several  members  of  the  Select  Committee  concerning  his  person, 
honestly  admitted  to  him  that  they  were  now  little  more  than  numbers  and  would  keep 
their  silence  even  if  their  views  were  opposed  to  those  of  Clive  and  the  Committee  mem¬ 
bers.  a  Of  the  Committee  members  it  had  been  some  time  since  he  had  lost  the  good  opi¬ 
nion  of  Verelst,  he  had  failed  to  gain  Clive’s  benevolence  and  he  suspected  Camac  to  be 
his  secret  enemy.  Hopes  for  his  further  career  in  the  Company’s  service  looked  rather  dim. 
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Resisting  orders 

In  Bolts’  eyes,  the  members  of  the  Calcutta  Select  Committee  were  directly  responsible 
for  the  breaking  of  his  Company  career.  As  to  his  remaining  friends  in  the  Council,  though 
aware  of  their  impotence  in  the  face  of  a  Governor  and  a  Committee  invested  with  abso¬ 
lute  power,  Bolts  must  have  been  disappointed  at  their  failure  to  raise  their  voices  in  his 
defence.  From  this  stage  onwards,  Bolts  felt  little  moral  obligation  to  obey  the  orders  of 
his  superiors  whom  he  held  immediately  responsible  for  his  recent  misfortunes.  Still  he 
endeavoured  to  keep,  or  put,  justice  on  his  side. 

Bolts  left  Calcutta  for  Benares  shortly  after  the  Council’s  decision  on  the  dispute  bet¬ 
ween  him  and  Marriott.  Three  months  later,  he  heard  that  Francis  Hare,  like  Bolts  one 
of  the  ten  factors  sent  out  to  Bengal  in  1759,  had  been  called  to  Calcutta  and  that  a  place 
had  thus  become  vacant  at  the  Company’s  Patna  factory.  Addressing  a  letter  to  Clive  on 
the  occasion,  he  wrote;  “I  request  as  a  particular  favor  from  your  Lordship ...  that  I  may 
he  appointed  to  the  factory  under  Mr.  Wood.  As  no  person  will  be  hereby  injured  ...the 
compliance  with  my  request  will  be  a  favor  always  gratefully  acknowledged,  as  it  will  fur¬ 
ther  give  me  a  favorable  opportunity  of  winding  up  the  great  outstanding  concerns  which 
I  have  on  hand  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Patna  province  which  I  find  so  heavy  that 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  far  short  of  compleating  them  within  the  time  which  the  Board  has 
already  indulgently  allowed  me  to  continue  at  this  place”. 52 

The  shrewdness  in  this  letter  lies  hidden  behind  Bolts’  apparent  respect  for  the 
Calcutta  authorities  and  seeming  resignation  respecting  the  decisions  of  the  Board  and 
his  supersession  in  the  service  by  Sage.  He  was  now  asking  to  be  appointed  to  a  station 
to  which,  according  to  his  rank  in,  and  the  habitual  rules  of,  the  sendee,  he  had  a  right 
to  be  nominated.  Bolts’  carefully  phrased  insistence  on  the  legality  and  justice  of  this 
appointment  implied  that  refusal  would  be  interpreted  by  him  as  another  act  of  partia¬ 
lity  and  wanton  injustice  of  which  he  would  once  more  be  the  victim.  This  hidden  mes¬ 
sage  becomes  apparent  at  the  very  end  of  the  letter.  In  adding  that  such  an  appointment 
would  enable  him  to  properly  wind  up  his  affairs  in  neighbouring  Benares  as  the  time  allot¬ 
ted  him  for  that  purpose  would  not  suffice,  Bolts  underlined  the  injustice  he  felt  had  been 
done  to  him.  Time,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  chapter  VI,  and  considerable  amounts  of 
it,  played  an  important  role  in  the  carrying  on  of  trade  in  Bengal’s  interior.  The  necessity 
of  advancing  large  sums  to  Indian  manufacturers  for  periods  up  to  a  year  before  delivery 
of  the  goods,  demanded  considerable  outlays  of  capital  for  relatively  long  periods.  But  even 
collecting  the  proceeds  of  sales  effected  in  the  interior  pans  of  Bengal  could  take  several 
months,  as  had  been  explained  to  Bolts  by  Verelst’s  banian  Gokul  Ghosal  in  1761. 53  It  is 
clear  that  every  member  of  the  Company’s  Bengal  establishment  with  some  experience 
in  the  inland  trade  of  Bengal,  and  this  certainly  included  the  entire  Council,  was  fully  aware 
that  the  period  of  four  months  awarded  to  Bolts  to  wind  up  his  affaire  in  Benares  was  pain¬ 
fully  insufficient.  Bolts’  exceedingly  polite  phrasing;  “the  time  which  the  Board  has 
already  indulgently  allowed  me”  was  ironic,  and  once  again  brought  home  the  injustice 
o  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  Board.  By  saying  that  he  was  afraid  to  be  far 
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short  of  completing  his  concerns  by  la  July,  Bolts  prepared  the  Council  for  his  not  res- 
pecting  their  unjust  time-limit  fixed  for  his  return  to  Calcutta. 

The  respectful  and  resigned  tone  of  his  letter  is  quite  deceiving.  Bolts  makes  it  clear 
that  he  regarded  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  Council  as  unjust.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  post  he  now  solicited  would  alleviate  the  affront  and  repair  his  allegiance 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Company’s  administration  in  Calcutta.  If,  however,  they  per¬ 
sisted  in  their  injustice  towards  him,  he  hinted  that  he  would  no  longer  deem  himself 
obliged  to  a  strict  obedience  to  their  orders. 

Bolts  plea  fell  on  deaf  ears  in  Calcutta.  Far  from  complying  with  his  request,  Bolts 
even  accuses  Clive  and  Camac  of  having  urged  Shuja-ud-daula,  during  their  visit  to  that 
Nawab  in  July  1766,  to  obstruct  his  trade  and  to  compel  him  to  leave  Benares. 54  Later 
that  same  month,  the  Calcutta  Council  issued  orders  to  Sage  to  inform  Bolts  of  their  dis¬ 
pleasure  concerning  his  neglect  of  their  orders.  55  For,  by  that  time,  he  had  already 
transgressed  the  extreme  time  limit  for  his  return  to  Calcutta  by  almost  a  month.  Sage 
was  to  send  him  down  to  Calcutta  immediately  and  if  Bolts  had  not  arrived  there  before 
28  August,  he  would  stand  dismissed  from  the  Company’s  service. 56 

Apparently  Bolts  now  considered  that  the  further  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Calcutta  authorities  was  such  as  to  warrant  a  very  free  interpretation  of  their 
orders.  He  wrote  to  the  Council  explaining  them  the  reasons  for  his  disobedience  and 
requesting  more  time “to  settle  his  own  and  the  affairs  of  his  constituents ”  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  extremely  intricate. 57  Sage  forwarded  Bolts’  letter  to  his  superiors  in  Calcutta 
enclosed  in  one  of  his  own  dispatches,  informing  them  of  his  reticence  in  complying  with 
their  orders  requiring  him  “to  take  care  Mr.  Bolts  doth  not  exceed  the  time  prescribed”.58 

The  tone  of  the  Council’s  answer  to  Sage  left  little  doubt  about  their  irritation  at  seeing 
their  orders  not  implicitly  obeyed.  Sage  was  told  that  they  “did  not  imagine  him  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  orders  as  to  be  in  doubt  how  far  it  behoved  him  to 
put  them  into  execution." 59  With  regard  to  Bolts  the  Council  remarked  that  notwiths¬ 
tanding  what  he  alleges  in  his  letter,  they  were  "  well  assured  that  instead  of  making  it 
his  business  to  settle  his  affairs  at  Benaris,  which  was  the  sole  reason  for  his  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  return  thither,  he  entered  into  new  concerns". 60  They  added  that  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  that  their  orders  would  not  be  trifled  with  and  that  Bolts  was  to  “ consider  him¬ 
self  as  suspended  the  Company’s  service  from  the  28th  of  this  month  for  not  complying  with 
our  positive  injunctions  for  his  return  to  Calcutta". 61  However,  somewhat  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  what  they  had  just  asserted  concerning  Bolts’  affairs  in  Benares,  they  added  that 
“m  consideration  of  the  plausible  Reasons"  he  had  assigned  in  his  letter,  this  suspension 
would  be  taken  off  provided  he  was  in  Calcutta  by  10  October.62 

This  last  part  of  their  resolutions  concerning  Bolts,  taken  on  25  August  1766,  was 
not  the  only  instance  of  apparently  contradictory  measures.  Only  two  weeks  before,  on 
11  August  1766,  the  Council  had  decided  to  appoint  Bolts  an  alderman  of  the  Mayor’s 
Court  at  Calcutta. 63  It  is  difficult  to  understand  exactly  why  the  Council  appointed  a  man 
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they  themselves  threatened  to  suspend  from  the  Company’s  service,  to  act  as  a  judge  in 
the  principal  English  Court  of  the  settlement. 64  Even  the  Directors  in  London  were 
astonished  at  the  Council’s  decision. 65  However,  it  is  possible  to  offer  some  plausible 
motives  for  such  an  appointment.  Whatever  objections  the  principal  members  of  the 
Calcutta  government  may  have  had  against  Bolts’  presence  up-country,  they  may  not  have 
been  blind  to  his  considerable  qualities  which  could  still  render  him  a  valuable  servant. 
His  ability  and  experience  in  trade,  for  example,  as  well  as  his  linguistical  skills  had  become 
rare  assets  among  the  Bengal  servants  now  that  so  many  of  the  senior  servants  had  retur¬ 
ned  to  Britain.66  Their  object  was  to  see  him  employ  these  qualities  to  the  Company’s 
benefit.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  they  were  of  opinion  that  his  activities  should  be  confi¬ 
ned  to  Calcutta,  where  they  were  better  able  to  supervise  him. 

An  appointment  to  the  Mayor’s  Court  would  require  the  newly  appointed  alderman 
to  reside  in  Calcutta  in  order  to  acquit  himself  of  his  task.  What  was  more,  the  candi¬ 
date  was  obliged  to  accept  his  appointment.  Only  some  months  before,  a  member  of  the 
Council  had  been  suspended  the  service  for  refusing  to  take  up  the  seat  in  the  Mayor’s 
Court  to  which  he  had  been  nominated. 67  There  was  even  an  official  fine,  fixed  at  £50, 
for  aldermen  refusing  to  serve  on  their  election. 68 

Serving  as  alderman  was  not  a  very  popular  position  among  the  senior  servants  of 
the  Company.  It  prevented  them  from  being  posted  at  one  of  the  lucrative  up-country  sta¬ 
tions  for  which  the  office  in  itself  offered  no  compensation  whatever.  In  the  1760’s  the 
salary  of  an  alderman  amounted  to  about  £25  a  year,  scarcely  enough  to  pay  one  mon¬ 
th’s  rent  in  Calcutta. 69  The  result  of  these  circumstances  was  that  particularly  junior  ser¬ 
vants  had  generally  been  appointed  as  aldermen.  That  these  youngsters  lacked  both  edu¬ 
cation  in  law  and  experience  contributed  little  to  the  confidence  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  had  in  this  Court.  The  idea  of  using  the  Court  as  shunting  yard  for  senior  ser¬ 
vants  who  had,  perhaps  temporarily,  become  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the  government 
was  not  such  a  bad  idea  after  all.  They  were  obliged  to  accept  their  nomination  and  to 
remain  in  Calcutta  from  their  appointment  onwards.  At  the  same  time,  the  Mayor’s  Court 
could  benefit  from  their  experience.  With  some  luck  their  contributions  would  augment 
the  quality  of  the  Court’s  judgments  and,  consequently,  enhance  its  reputation  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement.  Bolts’  appointment  to  the  Mayor’s  Court  in  August  1766 

would  thus  mean  that  at  this  stage  Clive  and  the  Council  had  not  yet  the  intention  of  sen¬ 
ding  him  back  to  England. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  next  to  the  many  advantages  the  President  and  Council 
of  Calcutta  may  have  perceived  in  such  appointments,  they  also  entailed  one  element 
that  could  be  of  advantage  to  the  nominee.  The  official  authority  of  the  Company’s 
Calcutta  government  over  its  servants  was  virtually  absolute.  The  servants’  very  presence 
m  India  was  dependent  on  the  Company’s  permission.  In  dismissing  a  servant,  or  in  revo¬ 
king  the  covenant  of  a  Free-Merchant,  the  Company  actually  took  away  the  legal  right 
of  that  person  to  reside  in  India.  The  Mayor’s  Court,  however,  was  one  of  the  King’s  Courts 
and  officially  independent  of  the  Company.  An  appointment  as  alderman  was,  according 
to  the  King  s  Charter,  for  life  and  could  only  be  revoked  by  a  majority  of  the  Council  upon 
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which  Bolts  would  fully  avail  himself  some  months  later,  when  he  decided 


Company’s  service. 


to  resign  the 


Some  personal  problems 

About  two-and-a-half  years  earlier,  Bolts  had  married  an  apparently  still  very  young  bride 
y  the  name  of  Ann  Afton. 71  Women,  and  especially  European  women  were  relatively 
scarce  in  eighteenth-century  Calcutta,  and  competition  for  the  hands  of  the  few  available 
ladies  was  intense. 72  This  often  resulted,  especially  forlndian  bom  European  women, 
to  marry  at  a  relatively  early  age. 73  The  choice  of  a  husband  must  therefore  often  have 
fallen  upon  young  women  only  just  past  the  stage  of  girlhood. 

When  late  in  August  1766,  Bolts  returned  to  his  house  in  Benares  from  one  of  his 
trips  supervising  his  concerns  in  the  province,  he  found  that  his  wife  had  eloped  with 
the  new  Resident  Isaac  Sage.  Sage  had  been  making  advances  to  Bolts’  wife  for  some  time 
and  it  seems  that  even  John  Chamier  was  a  party  in  the  plot  serving  as  “ postilion 
d’ amour”  after  Bolts  and  Sage  had  quarrelled. 74  That  the  very  man  who  had  superse¬ 
ded  him  in  the  service  should  also  be  the  one  carrying  off  his  wife  must  have  been  a  very 
severe  insult  and  degradation  to  Bolts.  It  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  him  subsequently 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  ruin  Sage’s  career  by  attacking  the  latter’s  supposed  negligence 
in  the  exercise  of  his  public  office.  He  informed  the  Council  that  Sage  had  left  his  sta¬ 
tion  at  Benares,  taking  Bolts’  wife  with  him,  leaving  behind  170,000  Rupees  of  the 
Company’s  money  in  an  almost  unguarded  treasury.  As  Sage  was  not  expected  to  return 
soon,  Bolts  had  “presumed  to  interfere  so  far  as  to  send  the  Company’s  treasure  to 
Patna”. 75 

The  Council’s  answer  was  almost  offensively  cool.  They  wrote  that  if  the  intelligence 
he  had  given  them  was  true,  it  could  not  fail  to  subject  Mr.  Sage  to  their  displeasure.  But 
their  President,  Clive,  had  received  a  private  letter  from  Sage76  in  which  the  latter  decla¬ 
red  to  have  gone  to  Patna  in  response  to  a  summons  to  attend  at  the  General  Court  Martial 
there. 77  Of  the  personal  affront  Bolts  had  suffered  not  a  word  was  said.  Even  if  Sage  had 
in  fact  been  summoned  to  appear  at  the  Court  Martial,  this  did  not  mean  that  he  had  to 
carry  off  Bolts’  wife  with  him  to  Patna  as  well.  The  Council’s  silence  on  this  point  is  rather 
remarkable. 

Bolts’  letter  containing  the  accusations  against  Isaac  Sage  was  forwarded  to  the  accu¬ 
sed  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself.  The  Council  informed  Sage  that 
until  such  defense  had  been  received  by  the  Board  they  would  suspend  their  judgment 
of  his  conduct. 78  Sage,  evidently  not  much  worried  about  eventual  consequences  of  his 
behaviour,  was  not  in  a  great  hurry  to  justify  his  acts  in  the  eyes  of  the  Council  and  ans- 
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wered  more  than  a  month  later.  With  respect  to  the  accusation  of  him  having  eloped  with 
Ann  Bolts,  he  confined  himself  to  a  simple  denial  and  referred  to  the  Lady  herself  for  a 
justification  of  his  innocence.  With  regard  to  his  abandonment  of  his  station  at  Benares, 
he  said  that  in  justification  of  his  conduct  he  had  but  to  call  on  the  judge-advocate  by 
whom  he  had  been  summoned  to  attend  the  General  Court  Martial  at  Patna. 79  He 
added  that  he  was  convinced  that  Bolts’  letter  would  not  make  any  impression  to  his  disad¬ 
vantage,  as  the  Company’s  cash  “ suffered  no  detriment  from  the  officiousness  of 
Mr.  Bolts”.80 

Bolts  had  in  the  mean  time  left  Benares  accompanying  the  sepoys  he  had  ordered 
to  bring  the  Company’s  treasury  to  Patna.  Once  arrived  there,  he  heard  that  Sage  and  his, 
Bolts’,  wife  had  been  at  that  city  but  that  Sage  had  left  it  again  to  return  to  Benares.  The 
circumstance  that  he  only  mentions  Sage  as  having  returned  to  Benares  leaves  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Bolts  recovered  his  wife  at  Patna.  Indeed  she  was  with  him  in  Calcutta  less  than 
two  months  later.  In  Patna,  Bolts  was  informed  of  the  decision  of  the  Council  to  allow 
him  until  the  10  October  to  return  to  Calcutta  for  his  suspension  from  the  service  to  be 
removed.  In  a  letter  to  the  Council  he  informed  them  that  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  the 
Presidency  and  would  only  be  detained  for  some  days  in  Patna  to  settle  some  affairs. 81 
Three  weeks  later,  on  30  September  1766,  Bolts  arrived  in  Calcutta  of  which  he  notified 
the  Council  three  days  later. 82  In  consequence,  he  no  longer  stood  suspended  from  the 
Company’s  service. 

In  Calcutta,  Bolts  received  Sage’s  defence  to  his  accusations  which  the  secretary  of 
the  Calcutta  Council  forwarded  him  after  it  had  been  read  in  Council  on  the  third  of 
November.  A  week  later,  Bolts  sent  in  a  scathing  indictment  of  Sage’s  behaviour  while 
at  the  same  time  offering  his  resignation  from  the  Company’s  service.  This  letter  deserves 
to  be  quoted  extensively  as,  for  the  first  time,  Bolts  took  the  opportunity  to  openly  cri¬ 
ticize  the  Company’s  Calcutta  Government  while  addressing  its  members. 

In  Bolts’  opinion,  Sage’s  defence  was  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  “ apologize 
for  his  Conduct ,  in  some  points  by  palliation  and  in  others  by  a  flat  denial  of  the  truth ”, 
of  which  he  would  now  prove  the  falsity. 83  Remarking  on  the  tardiness  of  Sage’s  answer 
to  his  accusations,  Bolts  told  the  Board  that  he  had  forwarded  Sage  a  copy  of  his  letter 
containing  these  accusations  even  before  the  Council  had  done  so  and  that  it  was 
“ obvious  that  the  badness  of  his  cause  had  somewhat  retarded  his  answer”. 84  The  sum¬ 
mons  he  had  received  to  appear  at  the  General  Court  Martial  at  Patna  was  “ never 
thought  of  ‘ till  after  his  flight ”,  as  Sage  had  previously  declared  to  Bolts  that  he  had  told 
Fletcher,  the  man  in  whose  defence  he  was  requested  to  appear,  that  his  evidence 
would  be  of  no  consequence  to  him.  Sage  had  hereafter  been  excused  from  appea¬ 
ring.85  Bolts’  wife,  in  a  letter  written  to  her  husband  concerning  the. circumstances  of  her 
elopement  with  Mr.  Sage,  declared  that  Sage,  to  her  certain  knowledge,  had  “left  Patna 
before  the  Court  Martial  came  on”. 86 


Bolts  points  to  the  extraordinary  procedure  of  a  resident  disappearing  from  his  post 
for  two  weeks,  without  authorization  from  his  superiors,  and  leaving  170,000  Rupees 
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behind  withoii'  taking  any  precautions.  He  asserted  that  it  was  only  his  "officiousness" 
^  had  Prevented  the  ^Panys  property  from  being " exposed  to  many  unforeseen  S- 
f ^  bemen  U  fr°m  ^ liCenti0USness  °fmbridled  seapoys  deserted 


As  Sage  had  in  his  defence  referred  to  Bolts’  wife  as  proof  of  his  innocence,  Bolts 
had  acquainted  her  with  this  passage.  As  proof  of  Sage's  culpability.  Bolts  now  sent  in 
a  etter  by  his  wife  describing  the  circumstances  of  her  elopement  with  Sage. 88  Bolts  told 
the  President  and  Council  that  he  did  not  appeal  to  “your  Honourable  Board’’  for  justice 
in  a  matter  of  such  delicate  nature,  “ though  one  professed  object  of  your  Government  be 
the  eradication  of  licentiousness  and  immorality ” 89  The  irony  of  this  last  remark  will  not 
have  escaped  Clive  and  his  Council. 


After  this  remark  Bolts  requested  permission  to  resign  the  service  on  account  of  his 
wish  to  repair  to  Europe  after  having  settled  his  concerns,  which,  together  with  his  employ¬ 
ment  as  alderman,  would  take  up  all  of  his  time.  He  assured  them  of  his  gratitude 
towards  his  employers  in  whose  service  he  had  acquired  a  fortune,  which,  he  congra¬ 
tulated  himself,  had  “been  gained  by  industry  and  lawful  trade  alone”.  The  concluding 
sentence  of  his  letter  is  tinged  with  a  sarcastic  undertone;  “ Permit  me  further  My  Lord 
and  Gentlemen,  to  add  my  sincerest  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  endeavours  to  secure 
the  permanency  of  the  great  &  advantageous  acquisitions  which  our  Honourable  employers 
at  this  time  enjoy”. 90  After  Bolts’  letter  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  24 
November  1766,  the  only  reaction  of  the  Council  that  was  recorded  was  that  his  request 
to  resign  the  service  had  been  complied  with. 91 

Notes 


7.  L5.  Sutherland,  The  East  India  Company,  p.  7  7 6 

2.  Ibidem;  see  chapters  III,  IV  and  V  fora  detailed  description  of  their  struggle. 

3.  Ibidem,  pp.  130,  131:  Clive  was  about  to  return  to  Bengal  for  his  second  Governorship.  Apart  from 
his  plans  for  Bengal,  another  and  personally  very  dear  point  was  about  to  be  voted  upon  during  that 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  Clive's  right  to  the  famous  jagir  he  had  obtained  from  MirJafar. 

4.  P.  Spear,  Master  of  Bengal,  p.  160:  The  covenants  had  arrived  in  January  1764.  They  prohibited  the 
acceptance  of  presents  worth  between  1, 000  and  4, 000  Rupees  without  the  consent  of  the  President 
and  Council.  Presents  of  more  than  that  amount  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Company. 

5.  The  new  Nawab,  Najm-ud-daula,  was  still  a  minor.  Candidates  for  the  post  of  his  minister,  in  charge 
of  his  government  were  willing  to  show  their  gratitude  in  Rupees  to  the  servants  of  the  Company 
aiding  them  in  their  appointment. 

6.  T.  Wheeler,  A  history  of  the  English  settlements,  pp.  329  -  331.  PJ.  Marshall,  East  Indian  fortunes,  pp. 
173,  174:  John  Johnstone  was  the  greatest  single  benefidary  and  received  about  £36,000.  Spencer 
was  Governor  between  the  departure  of  Vansittart  in  November  1 764  and  the  arrival  of  Clive  in  May 
1765. 

7.  PJ.  Marshall,  East  Indian  fortunes,  p.  173,  p.  173:  Gideon  received  about  £5,000 

8.  P.  Spear,  Master  of  Bengal,  pp.  132,  148 

9.  /  Ibidem ,  p.  131:  This  Select  Committee  initially  consisted  of  Clive  himself,  William  B.  Sumner,  General 
John  Carnac,  Francis  Sykes  and  Harry  Verelst. 

10.  Ibidem,  pp.  159,  160 

1 1.  J.  Johnstone,  A  letter  to  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock  (London  1766)  p.  56;  Johnstone  comments 
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on  the  emptiness  of  such  enquiries  when  instigated  by  men  with  such  absolute  power  as  possessed 
by  Clive.  "Any  evidence,  however  false,  may  most  easily  be  obtained;  the  hope  of  his  favor,  or  the 
fear  of  his  dislike,  are  motives  sufficient;  a  hint  from  the  meanest  of  his  dependents,  without 
more,  may  produce  evidence  of  any  fact  whatever". 

12.  P.J.  Marshall,  East  Indian  fortunes,  p.  175.  L.  Namier,  J.  Brooke,  The  History  of  Parliament;  The 
house  of  Commons,  1754  -  1790;  Johnstone  sailed  from  Calcutta  in  October  1765 

13. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  G  37/Box  35:  Clive  collection;  Bolts  to  Clive;  Benares,  25  August  1 765.See  also:  W. 
Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  42 

14. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  G  37/box35:  Bolts  to  Clive;  Benares,  25  August  1765 

15. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  G  37/Box  36:  Bolts  to  Clive;  Benares,  5  November  1765 

16.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  43 

17. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  G  37/Box  36:  Bolts  to  Clive;  Benares,  5  November  1765 

18.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  44 

19.  Over  a  period  of  four  years,  from  1765  to  1769,  diamonds  were  shipped  from  Calcutta  for  the  over¬ 
all  total  of  658, 055  Rupees.  Chamfer's  purchases  for  Clive  and  Verelst,  each  concerned  in  the  affair 
for  50  per  cent  totalled  232,040  Rupees  in  1767-1768  and  244,086  Rupees  in  1768-1769.  Thus,  of 
the  total  of  658,055  Rupees  worth  of  diamonds  shipped  from  Calcutta  between  1765  and  1769, 
476. 126  Rupees  worth  are  known  to  have  been  purchased  by  Chamier  on  the  account  of  Clive  and 
Verelst.  Their  share  was  presumably  even  larger  for  diamonds  must  have  been  bought  by  Chamier 
on  their  account  between  1765  and  1767  as  well.  See:  P.J.  Marshall,  East  Indian  fortunes,  pp.  241, 
242;  I.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/52:  Verelst  Collection;  ff.2-7 

20.  P.J.  Marshall,  East  India  fortunes,  pp.  221,  222,  242,  250 

21.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  35 

22.  N.L.  Hallward,  William  Bolts,  pp.  26,  27 

23.  A  foot  soldier,  armed  with  a  sword  and  a  small  shield. 

24.  Bolts  had  good  connections  with  many  Armenians.  His  most  important  agents,  his  so-called  "head 
gumashtas"  were  often  Armenians.  The  Armenian  in  question  was  Khwaja  Petrus,  a  very  influen¬ 
tial  man  in  Calcutta.  Many  of  those  Armenians  originated  from  Julfa,  near  Ispahan  in  Persia,  and 
were  since  a  long  time  active  in  Bengal  as  traders.  In  this  quality  they  had  traditionally  entertained 
relations  with  the  Company  and  its  servants.  However,  at  the  time  of  the  dispute  between  Marriott 
and  Bolts  the  Armenians  were  mistrusted  by  many  in  Calcutta.  Mir  Kasim  had  given  many  posts  of 
importance  to  members  of  the  Armenian  community  during  his  government  (among  whom  Khwaja 
Gregory,  the  brother  of  Khwaja  Petrus,  who  had  been  Mir  Kasim's  most  important  general)  and  they 
were  said  to  have  behaved  treacherously  towards  the  British  during  their  conflict  with  thatNawab. 
In  this  case.  Bolts  was  trying  to  recover  a  debt  on  the  part  of  Khwaja  Petrus  amounting  to  10, 000 
Rupees,  owed  by  two  Patna  merchants,  one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  the  man  Bolts  had  arres¬ 
ted,  to  the  murdered  Khwaja  Gregory,  Khwaja  Petrus'  brother.  See:  I.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F 218/70:  Verelst 
collection;  f.  27.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  Appendix;  pp.  300  -  31 1 

25.  Kotwal;  Chief  police  officer  in  a  city.  He  had  the  duty  to  arrest  criminals  and  instigate  investigations 

into  their  crimes.  He  was,  however,  not  a  magistrate  and  would  not  deliver  judgment  except  in  petty 
matters  of  dispute.  See:  B.B.  Misra,  The  judicial  administration  of  the  East  India  Company  in  Benqal 
1765  -  1782.  (Delhi  1961)  p.  65  ' 

26.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  32.  The  office  of  judge  could  under  Mughal  custom  be  very  lucrative. 
The  judge's  fee  in  a  civil  court  consisted  of  a  part  of  the  recovered  sums.  Especially  in  a  city  like  Benares, 
were  a  huge  volume  of  commerce  was  taking  place  and  the  disputes  often  involved  important  sums 
of  money,  being  a  judge  could  pay  very  well  indeed.  In  a  criminal  court,  the  most  frequent  mode 
of  punishment  was  by  fine.  These  fines  were  the  perquisites  of  the  president  of  the  court.  See:  I.O.L.R., 
UParl.12/7:  Parliamentary  Collection;  Reports  from  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  vol  IV- 
East  Indies,  1772  -  1773  (London  1804)  p.  324 

27.  N.L.  Hallward,  William  Bolts,  p.  27 

28.  For  Marriott's  version  of  the  conflict;  See:  I.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  C133/2:ff.  33,  34;  Randolph  Marriott  to 
Warren  Hastings;  Benares  15  August  1 766 

29.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II;  Appendix,  p.  311:  Randolph  Marriott  to  Clive;  Benares,  June  1765. 
Marriott  rented  the  Mint  for  30,000  Rupees  a  year.  Its  yearly  produce  was  estimated  at  50  000 
Rupees. 

30.  See  Chapter  VIII,  §  1 
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33. I.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  G  37/Box 38:  Bolts  to  Clive;  Calcutta,  1  February  1766 


concerning  the  Armenian  causes  against  him.  * 

36.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  34 

37. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.G  37 /Box  38:  Bolts  to  Clive;  Calcutta,  1  February  1766 

38.  Ibidem 

39.  Marriott  and  Bolts  were  heard  on  17  February  1766;  Bolts  letter  to  Clive  containing  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  dated  1  February  1766 

40.  C.S.  Srinivasa chari  ed.,  Fort  William  -  India  House  correspondence,  IV.  p.  5.  J.  Holzman,  The  Nabobs 
in  England.  A  study  of  the  returned  Anglo  Indian,  1760  -  1785.  (New  York  1926)  p.  152 

41.  The  Council  membership  was  now  particularly  low.  Johnstone  had  thought  it  safer  to  leave  Bengal 
in  October  1 765.  The  other  members  of  the  Council  delegation  sent  to  treat  with  Najm-ud-daula, 
followed  his  example  in  the  following  months. 

42. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  G  37/Box  38:  Bolts  to  Clive;  Calcutta,  1  February  1766 

43.  Ibidem 

44.  C.S.  Srinivasachari  ed.,  Fort  William  -  India  House  correspondence  IV,  p.  413 

45.  Ibidem.  It  seems  that  in  fact  Clive  had  been  informed  of  Marriott's  renting  the  Mint  at  Benares  as 
early  as  June  1765,  so  several  months  before  Bolts  would  send  in  his  accusations  to  the  Council. 
W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II;  Appendix,  p.  311;  Marriott  to  Clive;  Benares,  June  1765 

46. 1.O.L.R.,  P/1/39:  Bengal  Public  Proceedings,  ff.  87,  88;  Bolts  to  the  Council;  Calcutta,  21  February  1766 

47.  Ibidem,  f.  154;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  24  February  1766 

48.  P.  Spear,  Master  of  Bengal,  p.  159 

49.  P.J.  Marshall,  East  Indian  fortunes,  p.  136 

50.  People  with  whom  Bolts,  according  to  his  own  words,  had  “ extensive  joint  dealings See:  W. 
Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  190 

51.  Ibidem,  p.  34 

52. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.G  37/Box  40:  Bolts  to  Clive;  Benares,  24  May  1766 

53.  See  Chapter  VI 

54.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  44;  Bolts,  however,  boasts  of  having  been  on  such  good  terms  with  Shuja- 
ud-daula  that  he  was  privately  informed  by  the  latter  concerning  the  intentions  of  Clive  and 
Camac. 

55. 1.O.L.R.,  P/1/39:  Bengal  Public  Proceedings;  f.  298;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  28  July  1766 

56.  Ibidem;  According  to  Bolts,  these  official  orders  to  Sage  were  accompanied  by  a  private  letter  in  which 
he  was  ordered  to  put  a  stop  to  Bolts  private  trade.  In  order  to  effect  this.  Sage,  in  the  company  of 
Clive's  agent  John  Chamier,  would  have  rendered  a  visit  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  Balwant  Singh,  to  urge 
him  to  put  a  stop  to  Bolts'  mercantile  affairs  in  his  territories.  Again  Bolts  boasts  of  his  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  indigenous  princes  and  claims  that  the  Rajah  informed  him  of  these  proceedings  “with 
the  strongest  marks  of  disapprobation  of  such  treacherous  measures"  See:W.  Bolts,  Considerations 


II,  p.  44 
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57. 1.O.L.R.,  PI1 139:  Bengal  Public  Proceedings:  f.  416;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  25  August  1766.  The 
letter  by  Bolts  to  the  Board  was  dated  1 1  August  1 766. 

58.  Ibidem,  f.  415 

59.  Ibidem,  f.  416 

60.  Ibidem 

61.  Ibidem 


62.  Ibidem 


63.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  47 

64.  Bolts  appointment  to  the  Mayor's  Court  was  not  the  only  instant  of  a  quite  remarkable  choice  of 
persons  that  served  in  that  court.  In  Madras,  "Philip  Francis  Greenslate,  after  worrying  his  superiors 
for  ten  years  with  his  neglect  of  duty,  after  being  threatened  with  being  sent  off  to  Sumatra,  and 
at  last  marrying  an  ineligable  lady  in  the  Black  Town,  is  successively  dismissed  the  Company's  ser¬ 
vice,  and  admitted  an  attorney  of  the  Mayors's  Court".  See:  H.  Dodwell,  The  nabobs  of  Madras  (New 
Delhi  1986,  reprint  of  1926  edition)  p.  158 


65.  K.D.  Bhargava  ed.,  Fort  William-  India  House  correspondence,  vol.  VI 1770- 1772  (Delhi  1960)  p.  31 

66.  It  were  especially  the  experienced  senior  servants  that  had  the  best  possibilities  to  acquire  ample 
fortunes  in  the  period  immediately  following  Plassey.  They  now  had  either  returned  satisfied  with 
their  new  wealth,  or  because  they  thought  it  better  to  not  to  await  Clive's  "cleaning  the  Augean 
stables".  They  preferred  to  take  their  gains  and  left  shortly  after  Clive's  arrival  in  1765.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  considerable  number  of  Company  servants  had  either  been  killed  at  the  Patna  massacre 
or  at  other  times  during  the  conflict  with  Mir  Kasim. 


67.  N.KSinha  ed.,  Fort  William- India  House  correspondence,  vol.V  1767-  1769  (Delhi  1949)  p.  21:  Court 
of  Directors  to  the  Calcutta  Council,  4  March  1767:  "Mr.  French's  absolute  refusal  to  qualify  himself 
for  a  vacant  Seat  in  the  Mayor's  Court,  under  the  frivolous  pretence  of  having  been  appointed  a 
Member  of  the  Council,  tho'  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  acting  (by  your  not  thinking  him  a  proper 
Person  for  such  an  important  Station  in  the  present  crisis)  is,  we  agree  with  you,  a  glaring  instance 
of  the  spirit  which  too  much  prevails  in  the  Settlement,  and  which  tends  to  the  subversion  of  all  subor¬ 
dination  and  Government.  You  have  therefore  acted  very  properly  in  determining  to  suspend  him 
from  our  Service... "  It  is  clear  that  Clive  and  his  Committee,  who  had  taken  the  decision  to  appoint 
Thomas  French  an  alderman,  were  already  not  very  content  with  the  behaviour  of  this  servant.  It 
seems  that  the  appointment  was  used  as  some  sort  of  alternative  punishment.  The  Mayor's  Court 
was  in  this  case  used  as  a  means  to  temporarily  shunt  out  servants  that  were  in  their  eyes  objec¬ 
tionable.  They  were  kept  in  reserve  and  in  case  they  would  'better'  themselves,  their  services  could 
again  be  required. 

68.  J.  Long,  Selections  from  the  unpublished  records  of  the  Bengal  government  1748- 1767  (Calcutta 
1869)  p.  43 

69.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  p.  85 

70.  B.B.  Misra,  The  judicial  administration,  p.  135 

71.  The  biographical  index  atthe  India  Office  Library  and  Records  in  London  mentions  their  date  of  mar¬ 
riage;  11  February  1764.  N.L.  Hallward  refers  to  a  certificate  recording  Mrs.  Bolts'  death  at 
Chandernagore  in  1821,  stating  her  age  as  69.  This  would,  however,  put  her  age  at  marriage  in  1764 
at  12.  This  would  seem  rather  too  young  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  woman  who  died  at 
Chandernagore  was  not  the  same  as  the  one  that  married  William  Bolts  in  1 764.  During  the  1 780's 
there  was  a  captain,  probably  a  pilot,  by  the  name  of  Bolts  present  in  Bengal.  The  Calcutta  Gazette 
of  8  November  1787  records  that  Mr  Bolts,  on  his  way  to  Kedgeree,  was  unfortunately  lost"  in  a 
violent  storm  on  Friday  last.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  woman  who  died  in  Chandernagorwas  this 
captain's  wife.  See:  N.L.  Hallward,  William  Bolts,  pp.  19,  20.  Bengal;  Past  and  Present  vol.  IX,  Part 
II  (Calcutta  1914)  p.  252;  Leaves  from  the  President's  notebook 

72.  H.  Dodwell,  The  Nabobs  of  Madras,  pp.  197-211 

73.  There  are  several  reasons  to  suppose  that  Ann  Afton  was  bom  in  India.  She  was  most  likely  the  daugh- 
ter  of  John  Afton,  a  pilot,  who  married  Mary  Ward  in  Bengal  in  1 742.  John  was  not  exactly  a  faith- 
ful  husband  and;  without  finding  trace  of  the  birth  of  Ann  herself,  the  Bengal  birth  register  of  the 
1740  sand  1750  sis  sprinkled  with  his  legitimate  and  natural  offspring.  Bolts  notes  that  her  mother 

lived  in  Calcutta  m  1768.  See:  I.O.L.R.,  N:1I1:  ff.  2S4.  349, 374, 380,  398, 401.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations 
II,  p.  7 19 

74. 1.O.L.R.,  PIT  139:  f.  548;  Ann  Bolts  to  William  Bolts;  Calcutta,  6  November  1766 
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75'  ™2V!,/,tw7'tnS  °Lth/  C°Uncil‘  1 1  September  U66:  Tht  'Mr  from  Bolts  read  at  this 
meeting  was  dated;  Benares,  26  August  1766 

76.  This  private  letter  is  mentioned  in  a  very  curious  letter  Sage  wrote  directly  after  his  return  to 
Benares.  I  wrote  to  your  Lordship  a  few  lines  from  Patna,  assigning  a  reason  for  my  absence  from 

r  IS  £  m**?  m?hirh  pr°pnety  have  ur9ed  plea  of  a  summons  to  attend  Sir  Robert  Fletcher's 
Court  Martial  which  I  actually  received  from  the  Judge  advocate".  The  phrasing  of  the  letter  makes 

it  clear  that  the  summons  to  appear  at  the  Court  Martial  was  but  an  excuse.  What  is  more  interes¬ 
ting  is  that  Sage  makes  no  effort  at  all  to  hide  this  from  Clive.  On  the  contrary,  he  frankly  ack¬ 
nowledges  it  as  such.  This  leaves  much  room  for  speculation!  What  can  be  concluded  with  certainty 
is  that  Sage  was  far  from  pressed  to  defend  his  behaviour  before  his  superiors  in  Calcutta  See •  10  LR 
MSS  Eur.G  37/Box  42:  Isaac  Sage  to  Robert  Clive;  Benares,  12  September  1766 

77.  Ibidem;  The  General  Court  Martial  that  was  held  at  Patna  at  that  time  satin  judgment  of  the  offi- 
cers  that  had  been  involved  in  the  1765  mutiny.  After  PI  assey,  the  army  had  been  allowed  a  double 
"batta",  or  field  allowance,  paid  out  of  the  Nawab's  treasury.  Now  that  the  financial  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  province  of  Bengal  had  officially  been  taken  overby  the  Company,  the  double  batta  was 
to  be  abolished  on  the  1  January  1 766.To  force  Clive  to  retract  this  measure,  many  of  the  officers 
of  the  three  brigades  of  the  Company's  army  had  entered  into  a  secret  association,  agreeing  to  resign 
the  military  service  in  the  mass,  on  a  certain  date.  In  this  way,  they  intended  to  force  the  Calcutta 
Government  to  restore  the  double  batta.  See  for  more  elaborate  descriptions  of  this  episode  the 
various  biographies  written  about  Robert  Clive:  G.H.  Gleig,  The  life  of  Robert,  first  Lord  Clive 
(London  1907).  SirG.  Forrest,  The  life  of  Lord  Clive  (London  1918).  P.  Spear,  Master  of  Bengal;  Clive 
and  his  India.  (London  1975) 

78. 1.O.L.R.,  PH  139:  f.  487;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  15  September  1766 

79.  Ibidem,  f.  540;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  3  November  1766;  Copy  of  a  letter  of  Isaac  Sage  to 
the  Council;  Calcutta,  22  October  1766 

80.  Ibidem 


81. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  G  37IBox42:  Bolts  to  Clive;  Patna,  10  September  1766 

82. 1.O.L.R.,  PH  139:  f.  523;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  6  October  1766 

83.  Ibidem;  f.  547;  Bolts  to  Clive  &  Council;  Calcutta,  1 0  November  1 766;  Sage  could  have  done  little  else 
than  flatly  denying  his  elopement  with  Bolts'  wife.  On  5  September  1 766,  Frederick  Thomas  Smith, 
who  was  present  at  Patna  reporting  on  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Court  Martial,  next  to  not 
a  little  scandal  mongering,  wrote:  'The  black  people  think  the  Court  Martial  is  sitting  upon  Bolts's 
affair  &  are  anxious  to  know  what  punishment  will  be  inflicted  upon  Mr.  Bolts  for  being  so  careless 
of  his  wife  as  to  afford  her  an  opportunity  of  running  away  from  him..."  Apart  from  showing  an 
interesting  divergence  between  European  and  Indian  views  concerning  justice  in  matrimonial 
cases,  this  passage  of  Smith's  letter  also  reveals  that  the  news  of  Ann  Bolts'  eloping  with  Sage  had 
even  reached  the  "bazaar".  It  would  probably  be  a  wasted  effort  to  try  to  refute  something  that 
had  become  a  notorious  fact.  See:  I.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  G  37/Box  42:  Frederick  Thomas  Smith  to  unk¬ 
nown  (most  probably  John  Carnac);  Patna,  5  September  1766 

84. 1.O.L.R.,  P/1/39:  f.  547;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  24  November  1766;  Bolts  to  Clive  and  the 
Council;  Calcutta,  10  November  1766 

85.  Ibidem 

86.  Ibidem;  Ann  to  William  Bolts;  Calcutta,  6  November  1766 

87.  Ibidem;  f.  547;  Bolts  to  Clive  and  Coundl,  Calcutta,  10  November  1766 

88.  Ibidem;  Ann  Bolts  to  William  Bolts;  Calcutta,  6  November  1766.  Though,  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
letter  of  Ann  to  William  Bolts  can  not  be  taken  seriously  as  historical  evidence  of  what  actually  hap¬ 
pened,  we  would  not  like  to  deny  the  reader  Ann's  version  of  her  adventure  with  Mr.  Sage:  "I  have 
received  your  note  informing  me  that  Mr.  Sage  in  his  Letter  to  the  Board  denies  having  taken  me 
from  your  house  at  Benaras  &  run  away  from  the  Factory  with  me,  alleging  he  was  called  down  to 
the  Court  Martial  &  appealing  to  me  for  the  Justification  of  his  Innocence.  I  am  sorry  he  has  appea¬ 
led  to  me  because  as  I  imagine  you  will  not  let  his  Letter  to  the  Board  go  unanswered,  I  fear  it  will 
oblige  you  to  produce  this  Letter  of  mine.  Yet  as  it  is  the  only  Satisfaction  I  can  give  you  &  what  Justice 
requires,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  inform  you  that  sometime  before  the  Night  he  brought  me  away  he 
had  been  employing  the  most  wicked  Schemes  to  induce  me  to  leave  your  House,  sending  me  Copies 
of  what  I  was  to  write  to  him  as  if  it  came  from  myself,  for  his  first  Scheme  was  at  first  to  have  got 
me  to  run  away  by  myself  that  he  might  execute  his  Plan  &  not  be  brought  to  trouble.  Mr.  John 
Chamier  who  was  in  the  Scheme  &  thro"  whose  means  our  Correspondence  was  carried  on  after 
the  Quarrel  between  you  and  Mr.  Sage,  had  some  days  before  my  Elopement  advised  me  to  pluck 
up  Courage  on  the  Occasion.  The  evening  Mr.  Sage  came  away  with  me  he  sent  me  two  Letters.  In 
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these  Letters  he  most  vehemently  exhorts  me  to  come  away  &  after  he  came  home  from  riding  out 
&  you  was  gone  abroad,  I  beckoned  to  him  as  he  passed  our  House  that  I  could  not  think  of  the 
Scheme,  but  called  him  to  come  and  speak  to  me.  Accordingly  he  came  under  my  Window  &  when 
he  heard  of  my  disapprobation  he  flew  into  a  most  violent  Passion  &  began  beating  his  Head 
against  a  Post  that  was  opposite  to  my  Window  intimidating  me  with  threats  to  comply  with  his 
imprudent  Plan;  Thus  pressed  &  frightened  I  walked  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Garden  &  went  on  at  the 
Door  where  he  met  me  &  immediately  put  me  in  his  Fly  Pallanqueen  which  he  had  prepared,  he  made 
his  Servants  take  me  away  he  running  by  the  Side  of  the  Pallanqueen  till  he  was  tired  &then  he  got 
into  the  same  Pallanqueen  with  me.  He  made  his  Servants  carry  me  to  the  Water  Side  where  he  put 
me  into  a  Budgerow  which  he  had  furnished  with  necessaries,  which  Budgerow  Mr.  Sage  had 
some  days  before  borrowed  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hare  &  he  brought  me  away  in  it  to  Patna.  On  the  Way 
down  he  told  that  he  was  afraid  he  should  be  turned  out  of  the  Service  for  deserting  the  Company's 
Affairs  but  that  he  should  say  he  was  called  down  to  Patna  as  an  Evidence  to  the  Court  Martial.  It 
is  very  true  upon  Sir  Robert  Fletcher's  Arrival  at  Patna  he  did  desire  Mr.  Sage  to  appear  as  an 
Evidence  at  his  Tryal  but  upon  Mr.  Sage's  representing  that  his  Evidence  would  be  immaterial  &  desi¬ 
ring  that  he  might  be  off  from  attending,  Sir  Robert  Fletcher  consented  &  Mr.  Sage  had  no  Intentions 
of  going  as  he  informed  me  sometime  before  &  besides  to  my  certain  knowledge  he  left  Patna  before 
the  Court  Martial  came  on.  I  have  been  thus  explicit  in  my  Letter  not  to  exculpate  my  own  impru¬ 
dence  in  the  Part  I  acted  which  will  not  admitt  of  an  Excuse  to  detect  Mr.  Sage's  falsehood  & 
Hypocrisy  after  being  the  Author  of  my  Ruin  &  the  first  Publisher  of  my  Disgrace.  I  am  with  the  sh¬ 
eerest  Wishes  for  your  forgiveness  of  me.  Your  affectionate  Wife,  Ann  Bolts. 

89.  Ibidem ,  f.  548;  Bolts  to  Clive  and  the  Council;  Calcutta,  10  November  1766 

90.  Ibidem 

91.  Ibidem;  f.  544 
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Chapter  X 


Defying  the  council 


Some  possible  motives  have  been  offered  in  the  previous  pages  to  explain  the  decision 
of  Clive  and  his  Council  to  appoint  Bolts  an  alderman  at  the  Calcutta  Mayor’s  Court.  A 
plausible  reason  for  this  appointment  seems  to  have  been  a  wish  to  have  him  expelled 
from  the  outer  provinces  of  Bengal  where  his  presence  had  become  objectionable  to  the 
members  of  the  Select  Committee. 

At  the  time  of  Bolts’  appointment,  men  with  his  experience  in  trade  had  become 
scarce  on  the  Bengal  establishment.  In  appointing  him  an  alderman,  his  activities  would 
be  confined  to  Calcutta  where  his  knowledge  of  the  Company’s  Bengal  business  could 
be  kept  in  reserve  and  under  control  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  His  experience  and 
expertise  on  local  customs  and  circumstances  would  meanwhile  be  put  to  good  use  in 
the  Mayor’s  Court.  Apart  from  the  additional  recommendation  of  his  experience  as  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Calcutta  Cutcherry  Court,  even  his  fiercest  opponents  must  have  been  aware 
that  Bolts  was  a  resourceful  and  clever  man.  These  motives  must  have  influenced  their 
decision  and,  set  against  such  deliberations,  Bolts’  nomination  appears  less  contradic¬ 
tory  as  it  initially  seems. 

At  first  glance,  the  Governor  and  Council  appeared  not  to  have  taken  a  great  risk. 
The  nominees  for  a  post  as  alderman  were  obliged  to  accept  their  appointment  and  refu¬ 
sal  was  not  only  punished  with  a  fine,  it  could  also  be  interpreted  as  insubordination  and 
thus  serve  as  a  motive  for  dismissal.  Looked  at  it  this  way,  the  appointment  obtains  a 
surprising  either  -  or  logic;  Bolts  was  given  the  choice  either  to  repair  to  Calcutta,  obey 
the  Select  Committee  and  stay  in  Bengal,  or  face  dismissal  and  prepare  his  return  to 
England  within  a  term  that  could  officially  be  fixed  at  the  Committee’s  pleasure. 
Especially  this  last  point  would  entail  risks  for  large  parts  of  his  fortune. 

It  should  not  be  lost  from  view  that  the  above  described  motives  for  Bolts’  appoint¬ 
ment  as  alderman  is  purely  hypothetical.  The  Company’s  records  offer  no  support  wha¬ 
tever  for  this  view.  Only  the  belated  astonishment  of  the  Directors  about  such  an  impo¬ 
litic  decision  is  recorded. 1  But  the  Directors  had  had  the  benefit  of  hindsight  and,  at  that 
very  moment,  had  the  unpleasant  repercussions  of  the  decision  facing  them.  The  hypo¬ 
thesis  can  only  be  upheld  under  one  precondition;  Clive  and  his  Council  were  either  una- 
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ware  of  the  right  such  nominations  conferred  upon  the  newly  appointed  aldermen  to  reside 
in  India  regardless  of  the  Company’s  permission,  or  had  such  confidence  in  their  own 
power  over  the  Mayor’s  Court  that  they  deemed  it  highly  unlikely  that  anyone  would  ever 
seriously  defy  them  by  calling  upon  this  right. 2 

That  this  necessary  precondition  was  in  fact  valid  can  be  concluded  from  the  let¬ 
ter  Clive  and  his  Committee  wrote  to  Bolts  on  5  January  1767.  Evidently  still  not  content 
with  the  result  of  their  measures  concerning  Bolts,  they  had  their  secretary  acquaint  Bolts 
with  their  decision  that  as  he  had  resigned  the  service,  and  could  “not  claim  any  title  to 
remain  longer  in  India ”,  he  was  ordered  to  refrain  from  undertaking  any  further  com¬ 
mercial  concerns,  “and  to  prepare  to  embark  for  England  in  one  of  the  Company’s  retur¬ 
ning  ships ”  of  that  season. 3 

It  is  not  altogether  clear  whether  Bolts  himself  was  initially  fully  aware  of  his  right 
as  alderman  to  remain  in  the  country  without  the  Company’s  permission.  During  the  time 
immediately  following  his  resignation.  Bolts  seemed  still  to  think  that  his  principal  claim 
to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  India  was  that  it  was  customarily  allowed  covenanted  servants 
who  had  resigned  the  service  to  remain  in  India  as  Free-Merchants.  The  Company’s 
legal  advisers  would  later  suspect  that  the  appointment  as  alderman  directly  influenced 
his  decision  to  resign  the  Company’s  service  in  order  to  profit  fully  from  his  new  distinction 
and  dedicate  himself  more  exclusively  to  his  private  concerns.4  This  can  very  well  have 
been  the  case.  Bolts  may  already  have  had  an  idea  of  the  existence  of  this  right  while,  like 
the  Council,  lacking  confidence  in  its  efficacy.  If  such  was  the  case,  it  would  probably  still 
have  bolstered  his  confidence  in  the  security  of  his  position  in  the  face  of  the  orders  of 
the  Council  for  him  to  quit  trade  and  leave  Bengal.  In  any  case,  his  answer  on  this  first 
notice  for  him  to  leave  India,  for  many  were  to  follow,  was  not  only  late,  it  was  also  far 
from  a  plea  for  mercy  from  a  man  who  felt  his  fortune  to  be  in  serious  peril. 

Bolts  waited  more  than  a  month  before  replying  to  the  orders  he  had  received.  Clive’s 
impending  departure  for  Europe  must  have  influenced  this  delay.  Many  servants  hoped 
that  Clive’s  high-handed  attempt  to  ban  corruption,  licentiousness  and  insubordination 
from  the  Bengal  establishment  would  be  only  a  temporary  storm. 5  With  others,  Bolts 
thought  that  the  worst  would  be  over  once  Clive  would  have  left  India  for  good.  Next 
to  this,  it  appears  from  the  personal  letters  he  wrote  to  Clive  as  well  as  from  the  public 
ones  he  wrote  to  the  Council  during  Clive’s  governorship,  that  Bolts  had  enough  respect 
for  Clive’s  authority  to  choose  not  to  annoy  him  and  show  some  appropriate  deference 
to  his  orders.  Bolts  had  perhaps  gained  confidence  in  the  security  of  his  right  to  reside 
in  India,  but  had  doubts  as  to  how  much  this  right  would  serve  him  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition  of  a  man  of  Clive’s  calibre.  He  therefore  chose  to  wait  until  the  new  Governor, 
Harry  Verelst,  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  Council  and  the  Select  Committee  after 
Clive’s  final  departure  on  29  January  1767. 6 

About  a  week  after  this  date,  Bolts  sent  in  his  reaction  to  the  Council’s  orders  for 
his  departure.  He  declared  that  at  that  moment  he  had  about  eight  lakhs  of  Rupees  outs¬ 
tanding  in  commercial  concerns  throughout  Bengal.  This  money  he  described  as  that  of 
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his  own  as  well  as  that  of  those  he  represented,  and  he  assured  the  Council  that  none 
of  it  was  employed  in  trade  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  concerns  of  the  Company. 
He  professed  that  he  had  not,  and  would  not,  enter  into  any  new  inland  concerns  and 
requested  the  help  of  the  Governor  in  obtaining  the  payment  of  several  enumerated  outs¬ 
tanding  debts  in  the  outer  provinces  of  Bengal. 7  His  most  important  demand  was  to  be 
allowed  enough  time  to  settle  his  concerns  and  “to  be  indulged  with  those  privileges  which 
have  ever  been  allowed,  not  only  to  gentlemen  who  have  resigned”,  but  even  to  those 
who  had  been  dismissed  the  service.8 

To  how  much  time  and  to  what  privileges  he  esteemed  to  have  been  entitled,  he 
explains  in  his  Considerations  on  India  affairs.  Bolts  here  argues  that  if  a  European  mer¬ 
chant  in  Bengal  resolved  to  quit  trade  in  order  to  return  to  England,  it  would  necessa¬ 
rily  require  two  or  more  years  for  him  to  liquidate  and  finish  his  commercial  concerns. 
For  this  purpose,  it  had  been  the  invariable  practice  to  allow  that  servant  the  privilege 
of  the  Company’s  dastaks  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  starting  with  his  resignation, 
•and  to  allow  him  further  residence  in  Bengal  as  a  Free-Merchant  for  an  indefinite  per¬ 
iod.9  That  time  was  needed  to  conclude  commercial  affairs  in  Bengal  is  evident,  and  the 
two  or  more  years  Bolts  mentions  may  not  have  been  very  much  exaggerated.  However, 
with  the  merchant  himself  still  present  in  Bengal  one  to  one-and-a-half  year  was  probably 
more  reasonable  for  the  conclusion  of  his  most  important  affairs.  This  period  would  also 
be  more  in  concordance  to  the  “invariable  practice”.  Bolts  mentions,  of  allowing  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  the  Company’s  dastak  to  resigned  servants  for  a  period  of  twelve  months. 

It  is  striking  that  Bolts  did  not  utter  a  word  about  his  right  as  an  alderman  of  the 
Mayor’s  Court  to  reside  in  India  without  requiring  the  Company’s  permission  at  all.  This 
in  itself  can  be  offered  as  proof  that  neither  Clive  nor  Bolts  were  initially  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  right  or  considered  it  of  little  consequence.  On  3  March  1767,  the 
Select  Committee,  under  the  new  Governor,  conceded  to  Bolts’  request  for  more  time  but 
not  without  again  strictly  enjoining  him  from  entering  into  fresh  concerns. 

Refusing  to  leave 

Had  Bolts  still  shown  a  certain  respect  for  the  authority  of  Lord  Clive,  he  was  not  inten¬ 
ding  to  show  the  same  esteem  to  the  new  Governor  Harry  Verelst.  When  a  second 
order  for  his  departure  was  issued  by  the  Select  Committee  on  18  April  1767,  he  chose 
simply  to  ignore  it. 10  For  Bolts,  Clive’s  departure  apparently  made  a  huge  difference  and 
he  had  by  now  become  aware  of,  or  far  more  secure  about,  his  rights  as  an  alderman  of 
the  Mayor’s  Court.  A  third  order  for  him  to  repair  to  England  was  given  on  24  August 
1767. 11  He  was  to  take  his  passage  on  the  Lord  Holland ,  which  was  to  be  despatched  for 
Britain  in  the  course  of  the  next  month. 12  It  is  obvious  that  for  some  reason  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Government  under  Verelst  were  now  in  a  hurry  to  have  Bolts  out  of  Bengal. 
In  his  reply  Bolts  openly  sneered  at  the  Council,  writing  to  their  secretary  that  he  was 
“very  surprised  the  Gentlemen  should  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  their  orders  so  frequently, 
in  a  matter  which  I  am  much  more  desirous  of  performing  than  they  can  be  of  seeing  per¬ 
formed,  when  there  are  so  many  others  in  a  similar  situation  who  are  never  thought  of’. 13 
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H  E  BRITISH  IN  BENGAL 


1  7  5  6  -  1  7  7  3 


In  a  separate  letter  to  the  Council  he  repeated  that  it  would  give  him  the  greatest  plea¬ 
sure  to  comply  with  their  orders  as  their  was  nothing  he  more  earnestly  wished  "than 
to  breathe  the  air  of  liberty" 14  in  his  native  country. 15 


However,  as  his  affairs  now  stood,  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  was  unable  to  leave 
India  so  soon  unless  the  gentlemen  of  the  Council  could  think  of  some  method  to 
indemnify  him  and  his  constituents  of  the  losses  they  would  incur  by  such  an  early  depar¬ 
ture  and  assure  the  payment  of  their  balances  in  Britain.  "You  Gentlemen ”,  he  continued 
"are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  and  delay  attending  the  closing  of  commer¬ 
cial  concerns  in  Bengal ”. 16  In  the  past  six  months,  he  said  to  have  been  able  to  realise 
only  125,000  Rupees  out  of  the  800,000  he  had  mentioned  in  his  letter  of  7  February  last. 17 
Bolts  promised  to  prepare  a  clear  account  of  his  concerns  for  their  perusal  and  conclu¬ 
ded  his  letter  by  remarking  that  "as  justice  and  the  security  of  private  property  are  the  imme¬ 
diate  objects  of  Government,  and  particularly  the  aim  of  your  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  & 
Parliament,  I  shah  rest  perfectly  secure  in  the  assurance  of  your  strict  adherence  thereto ". 18 


Clearly  Bolts  had  now  dropped  the  curtain  and  openly  showed  his  disrespect  for  the 
Governor  and  his  Council.  He  denounced  their  orders  as  oppressive  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  of  their  native  country.  By  now  fully  aware  of  his  rights  as  alderman 
of  the  Mayor’s  Court,  he  had  abandoned  all  restraint  and  lashed  out  at  the  Council  enve¬ 
loping  his  arguments  in  the  flamboyant  rhetoric  that  would  later  so  much  characterise 
his  publications  in  Britain.  The  Council  had  by  that  time  also  realised  that  it  was  his  aider- 
man’s  privilege  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Bolts’  boldness  in  openly  daring  to  resist  their 
orders.  They  decided  to  show  determination  to  see  their  orders  obeyed  while  at  the  same 
time  they  tried  to  repair  the  error  they  had  committed  the  previous  year  when  appoin¬ 
ting  Bolts  to  the  Mayor’s  Court.  On  1  October  1767,  after  his  two  letters  were  read  in 
Council,  the  Council  ordered  their  secretary  to  acquaint  Bolts  with  their  meanwhile  fourth 
order  that;  “ after  the  indulgence  he  has  already  had,  his  private  concerns  are  no  inducement 
for  us  to  recede  from  our  orders.  We  therefore  repeat  that  he  will  embark  on  the  next  ship 
that  sails  for  Europe". 19  Their  next  decision  was  to  write  to  the  Mayor’s  Court  intimating 
them  that  they  might  apply  for  another  alderman  in  Bolts’  place. 20 


When  Bolts  heard  of  the  Council’s  plan  to  remove  him  from  his  seat,  he  managed 
to  convince  his  fellow-aldermen  of  the  illegality  of  the  Coundl’s  measure  and  of  the  need 
to  oppose  it.  To  effect  this,  he  no  doubt  played  on  the  sentiments  of  each  of  them  regar¬ 
ding  the  security  of  their  own  situation.21  The  Mayor’s  Court  answered  the  Council  in 
the  following  terms:  “  When  Mr.  Bolts  seat  as  an  alderman  becomes  vacant,  the  court  will 
apply  to  the  Honourable  President  and  Council  to  appoint  another  Gentleman  to  fill  up 
the  vacancy". 22 

Thus  secured  by  the  support  of  his  colleagues  at  the  Mayor’s  Court,  he  impu¬ 
dently  answered  this  fourth  summons  for  him  to  repair  to  Europe  by  referring  to  the  points 
he  had  mentioned  in  his  letter  of  29  August.  The  Council  was  simply  told  that  the 
material  part  of  that  letter  had  been  left  without  "satisfactory  answers".23  Only  after  such 
answers  would  have  been  received  by  him,  could  he  determine  whether  or  not  to  pro- 
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ceed  to  Europe. 24  Bolts  told  them  he  had  “  weighty  Reasons ”  not  to  leave  a  single  Rupee 
behind  him.  These  weighty  reasons  refer  to  his  opinion  that  the  motives  of  the  members 
of  the  Calcutta  Government  for  wanting  him  expelled  from  India  were  those  of  perso¬ 
nal  interest  and  jealousy.  He  claimed  that  their  private  interests  in  trade  received  com¬ 
petition  from  his  own  concerns  and  that  his  success  in  trade  was  a  thorn  in  their  flesh. 

The  attacks  of  Bolts  on  the  Company’s  Bengal  administration  became  sharper 
after  every  order  for  him  to  leave,  and  he  now  openly  arraigned  the  person  of  the 
Governor  himself.  As  Verelst  was  the  highest  official  of  the  executive  power  present  in 
Bengal,  Bolts  was  obliged  to  turn  to  the  Directors  in  London  in  search  of  allies  with  power 
enough  to  aid  his  cause.  He  wrote  them  a  memorial  which  he  forwarded  to  the  Council 
with  the  request  to  transmit  it  to  the  Court  of  Directors  by  the  next  ship. 25  The  memo¬ 
rial  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  President  and  Council:  “It  is  doubtless  a  hardy 
attempt  for  me  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs  to  make  a  publick  attack  on  the  President 
when  the  majority  of  his  Committee  and  Council  are  also  parties  concerned.  But  a  regard 
for  my  own  character  obliges  me  to  it,  and  I  have  on  my  side  truth  and  facts  which  are 
obstinate  and  scorn  to  bend.  I  dare  in  this  impolitick  and  incustomary  method  brave  the 
envenomed  shafts  of  future  oppression  and  injustice”. 26  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  had  come  from  Madras  and  were  therefore  supposed  by  Bolts  to  be  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  languages,  politics  and  customs  of  Bengal.  In  his  personal  attack  on 
Verelst  he  now  even  went  to  the  point  of  ascribing  their  concurrence  in  the  oppression 
of  his  person  to  them  being  misled  “by  the  artifice  of  a  veteran  upon  whose  integrity  they 
placed  an  implicit  reliance”. 27 

Bolts  entertained  hopes  of  isolating  Verelst  in  his  Council  by  trying  to  win  supporters 
among  its  members,  like  his  former  partner  in  trade  Johnstone  had  succeeded  to  do  in 
Vansittart’s  time.  Apart  from  offering  an  excuse  for  the  members  that  had  come  from  Madras, 
he  wrote  letters  to  two  new  members  of  the  Council,  Richard  Becher  and  James  Alexander, 
as  “the  only  members  at  the  Board  who  are  not  more  or  less  parties  concerned”. 28  Bolts  estee¬ 
med  that  as  they  were  not  present  during  the  transactions  of  which  he  complained,  they 
must  have  formed  their  “ opinions  from  the  partial  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  from 
the  more  partial  representations  of  those  in  whose  company”  they  daily  were. 29 

But  Bolts’  attempts  to  split  the  Council  proved  fruitless,  for,  apart  from  a  fifth  order 
for  Bolts  to  proceed  to  Europe,  his  attack  upon  the  President  now  brought  forth  a  more 
spirited  reaction  from  the  Board.  Verelst  entered  a  minute  on  the  consultations  of  the 
Council  of  5  November  1767,  asserting  that  Bolts’  address  was  in  his  “opinion  the  most 
convincing  proof ..  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  Committee’s  resolutions  regarding 
Mr.  Bolts.  The  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  that  fill  this  production “ 30  were  accor¬ 
ding  to  Verelst  too  obvious  to  need  further  comment.  In  a  resolution,  the  Council  recor¬ 
ded  the  “keenest  resentment  at  the  insolent  and  libellous  attack”  of  Bolts  on  their 
President,  as  well  as  at  the  insult  he  had  offered  to  their  authority.31  They  stamped  Bolts 
an  “incendiary”  trying  to  “ sow  the  Seeds  of  jealousy  and  distrust  in  our  Councils”  and  to 
“sap  the  foundations  of  all  Government”.12  If  Bolts  would  disobey  this  last  order,  they  threa¬ 
tened  him  with  arrest  and  forcible  deportation  on  one  of  the  ships  of  that  season. 33 
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This  last  addition  was  important  for  it  was  for  the  first  time  that  the  Calcutta 
Government  actually  threatened  Bolts  with  deportation.  Though,  eloquent  as  their  reso¬ 
lution  was,  they  were  not  at  all  convinced  about  their  right  to  actually  arrest  and  expel 
individuals  like  Bolts  from  Bengal.  In  their  next  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors  they  repre¬ 
sented  Bolts’  case  urging  the  necessity  of  his  being  removed  from  the  settlement.  But  afraid 
to  take  illegal  measures  that  could  be  held  against  them  in  an  English  Court,  they 
demanded  to  be  informed  exactly  as  to  the  extent  of  their  authority  in  this  matter. 34 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Council’s  fifth  order  for  Bolts  to  leave  Bengal  was  met  by  him 
with  a  scornful  answer  remarking  that  the  repeating  of  their  orders  was  piteous  and  had 
no  legal  foundation  whatever.  He  said;  “if  mutatis  mutandis,  I  was  seriously  to  tell 
those  gentlemen  that  also  I  am  determined  that  a  majority  of  those  present  sitting  at  the 
Board  shall  not  remain  in  Bengal  or  that  I  am  determined  to  send  them  all  home,  the 
impropriety  in  either  case  would  be  the  same,  considering  the  legality  of  the  determina- 
tion”.}S  He  repeated  once  again  that  he  would  not  think  of  leaving  Bengal  without  the 
Board  guaranteeing  all  his  possessions  in  Bengal,  as  well  as  those  of  the  persons  whose 
affairs  he  represented.  He  even  insisted  on  them  sending  him  a  letter  to  that  effect  bea¬ 
ring  the  signature  of  all  its  members.  Unless  such  a  letter,  or  any  other  notice  of  mea¬ 
sures  vouching  for  his  property,  would  be  received,  he  would  no  longer  take  notice  of 
any  further  letters  with  orders  for  his  departure. 36  This  last  addition  was  a  sneering  allu¬ 
sion  to  a  resolution  of  the  Council  not  to  take  any  further  notic£  of  his  letters  and  repre¬ 
sentations  on  account  of  his  having  forsaken  the  right  to  the  Company’s  protection  by 
his  bad  behaviour. 37 

Bolts’  letter,  as  could  be  expected  according  to  the  Council’s  aforementioned  reso¬ 
lution,  remained  unanswered.  A  deadlock  seems  to  have  imposed  itself  on  the  Coundl’s 
battle  with  Bolts.  The  records  of  the  Council  proceedings  remain  silent  for  some  months 
on  his  case.  However,  this  silence  is  highly  deceptive.  The  members  of  the  Calcutta 
Government  were  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  put  their  influence  on  the  country  powers 
to  purpose  in  attempts  to  obstruct  Bolts’  trade,  which,  if  successful,  would  render  his  fur¬ 
ther  residence  in  Bengal  useless  to  himself.  They  equally  employed  considerable  efforts 
in  trying  to  obtain  defamatory  information  on  Bolts  that  could  furnish  them  with  a  “rea¬ 
sonable  cause”  to  dismiss  him  from  his  post  as  alderman.  At  the  same  time,  Bolts  was 
busy  assembling  information  that  would  enable  him  to  expose  the  self-interested  motives 
the  members  of  the  Calcutta  Government  had  in  persecuting  him. 

A  possibility  for  an  amiable  settlement,  if  ever  contemplated,  no  longer  existed.  The 
Company’s  Calcutta  Government  could  not  afford  to  lose  face  in  the  eyes  of  the  European 
inhabitants  of  the  settlement  and  even  less  so  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  and  the  indigenous 
rulers.  Bolts’  address  to  the  Directors  would  cause  any  concession  granted  to  him  by  the 
Council  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Directors  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  truth  of  his  alle¬ 
gations.  It  was  now  too  late  for  Bolts  to  give  up  his  one  man’s  battle  against  the  Calcutta 
authorities,  nor  did  he  seem  to  have  considered  to  do  so. 
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Denouncing  Bolts 


It  has  never  been  very  difficult  for  an  all  powerful  Government  to  obtain  defamatory  infor¬ 
mation  on  one  of  its  subjects,  provided  they  offered  an  attentive  ear  to  those  who  were 
base  enough  to  consider  telling  upon  a  person  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ingratiate  them¬ 
selves  with  power.  This  “Boltsian”  phrase  seems  particularly  to  the  point  in  summing 
up  the  wealth  of  informations  about  Bolts  that  reached  Clive,  Verelst  and  their  Councils 
in  the  period  from  1766  to  1768. 

The  first  specimen  and  perhaps  the  most  spectacular  as  well  as  least  trustworthy 
of  such  informations  reached  Clive  in  September  1766,  by  the  pen  of  Frederick  Thomas 
Smith.  Smith,  a  Captain  in  the  Company’s  Bengal  army  and  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Carnac38,  was  in  Patna  reporting  on  the  Court  Martial  that  was  then  held  there  to  judge 
the  officers  that  had  taken  part  in  the  1766  mutiny.  It  was  at  the  time  that  Bolts  passed 
through  Patna  to  deliver  the  Benares  treasury,  which  Sage  had  left  behind  after  earning 
off  Bolts’  wife,  into  the  hands  of  Chief  of  the  Company’s  Patna  settlement.  As  if  those 
events  provided  not  yet  scandal  enough  for  Smith’s  pen,  he  had  lent  his  ear  to  even  more 
sensational  gossip  about  a  supposed  role  of  Bolts  in  the  officers’  association.  Smith 
recounts  that:  “In  the  time  of  the  late  association  this  Gentleman  [Bolts]  proposed  or  advi¬ 
sed,  in  the  company  of  several  officers  who  dined  with  him  at  Banaras,  that  the  brigades 
could  never  wish  or  expect  so  good  an  opportunity  for  marching  off  as  they  then  had”. 39 
Nor  would  Bolts  have  left  it  at  that  and  he  would  subsequently  have  proposed  a  very  bold 
plan  to  his  dinner  guests.  The  first  brigade  was  to  march  on  Calcutta  to  awe  the  Council, 
while  the  third  should  take  the  road  to  the  north.  The  second  brigade  should  even 
change  its  allegiance  and  go  over  to  Shuja-ud-daula.  Smith  supposed  Bolts  to  have  pro¬ 
posed  this  plan  to  Shuja-ud-daula  in  person,  from  whom  he  would  have  met  with  no 
encouragement. 

Assurances  were  given  to  his  correspondent40  that  he  believed  his  information  to 
be  very  just,  “  though  it  cannot  be  proved  ”.41  Smith  was  also  convinced  that  it  were  Bolts’ 
Armenian  agents  that  had  served  as  messengers  between  the  officers  of  the  different  bri¬ 
gades,  stationed  at  considerable  distances  from  one  another,  that  had  taken  part  in  the 
association.42 

Aware  of  the  sensational  character  of  his  information,  Smith  confessed  that  when 
he  was  first  informed  of  this  intelligence  he  had  not  given  it  any  credit,  but  that  he  had 
now  entirely  changed  his  opinion.  Unfortunately,  Smith  does  not  say  what  or  who  it  was 
that  had  made  him  change  his  opinion  so  radically.  A  feasible  guess  would  be  that  it  had 
something  to  do  with  Sage’s  visit  to  Patna  only  a  few  days  earlier,  a  guess  that  only  gains 
in  plausibility  as  Smith  himself  indirectly  refers  to  Sage’s  passage,  in  the  Company  of  Mrs. 
Bolts,  in  assuring  his  addressee  that:  “Least  the  world  should  say  that  Mrs.  Bolts  gave  the 
intelligence  against  her  husband,  in  justice  to  that  Lady  I  most  solemnly  declare  to  you 
upon  my  honor  that  not  a  word  from  it  ever  came  from  her”. 43  Smith  hoped  that  his  cor¬ 
respondent  would  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  him  “to  think  that  he  would  encourage 
or  listen  to  a  wife  who  would  betray  or  expose  her  husband”. 44  Whether  his  hopes  on  this 
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point  were  justified  or  not,  it  seems  that  if  he  had  not  been  willing  to  lend  his  ear  to  the 
unfaithful  lady,  he  had  not  hesitated  to  listen  to  the  man  that  had  abducted  her.  Smith 
requested  that  only  Lord  Clive  might  be  informed  of  this  affair.  The  information  was  duly 
transmitted  to  Clive  who  must,  however,  have  thought  the  intelligence  rather  too  absurd 
to  be  taken  seriously.  No  further  notice  is  to  be  found  of  it  in  the  documentary  records 
concerning  the  Company’s  affairs  with  Bolts. 

The  next  person  who  expected  advantage  in  accusing  Bolts  before  the  members  of 
the  Calcutta  Government  was  Philip  Pollock,  formerly  an  agent  of  the  partnership  of 
Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts  in  Dinajpur. 45  Pollock  accused  Bolts  of  having  forcibly  taken  from 
his  house  his  Bengal  books  and  papers.  The  public  manner  in  which  this  was  effected 
would  have  ruined  his  reputation  and  credit  among  the  merchants  of  Calcutta.46 

After  Bolts  had  been  acquainted  by  councillor  Claud  Russell,  in  his  function  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  with  the  complaint  Pollock  had  lodged  "against  him47,  Bolts  instantly 
replied  that  as  the  charge  was  “  altogether  groundless  and  false ”  he  would  “be  glad  it  be 
brought  to  a  public  hearing ”. 48  He  offered  to  give  Russell  a  brief  account  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  supposed  Pollock  rested  his  complaint  to  save  him  the  time  and  trouble 
of  actually  bringing  it  into  court.  According  to  Bolts,  Pollock  had  tried  to  put  off  the  sett¬ 
lement  of  his  papers  and  accounts  concerning  his  activities  for  the  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts 
partnership  at  Dinajpur  as  long  as  possible,  while  in  the  mean  time  “he  used  to  get  drunk 
for  ten  or  twelve  days  on  a  stretch ”  once  or  twice  a  month.49  Therefore,  Bolts  had  per¬ 
sonally  gone  to  Pollock’s  house  to  ask  him  to  deliver  up  the  books  and  papers  in  ques¬ 
tion  to  him  in  person  so  that  he  could  settle  them  himself.  Pollock  would  have  made  no 
objection  whatever  upon  the  occasion. 50 

Russell  replied  that  Bolts  had  better  accommodate  himself  with  Pollock  as  neither 
of  them  had  much  to  gain  if  the  affair  would  come  to  a  hearing.  Bolts,  however,  remai¬ 
ned  adamant  and  said  that  he  refused  to  give  in  to  scoundrels  of  Pollock’s  stamp.3  His 
answer  to  the  letter  Pollock  wrote  him  a  day  later,  acquainting  Bolts  with  the  actual 
contents  of  his  complaint,  reveals  that  he  was  convinced  that  Pollock  had  been  urged 
to  action  by  a  third  party.  He  said  that  he  was  surprised  that  Pollock  was  not  ashamed 
to  set  his  hand  to  such  infamous  lies  and  assured  him  that  he  was  not  in  any  way  impres¬ 
sed  or  intimidated.  Bolts  even  urged  him  to  proceed  by  any  means.  Being  “as  well 
acquainted  with  the  English  laws  as  the  person  you  have  applied  to ” 52,  he  would  be  plea¬ 
sed  to  see  the  affair  appear  before  a  court  as  this  would  offer  him  the  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
secuting  Pollock  for  breach  of  his  contract  with  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts.  He  would  be 
equally  happy  to  subsequently  start  a  criminal  action  against  him  and  his  emissaries  for 
perjury,  to  which  they  would  inevitably  have  to  resort  in  order  to  support  his  present  com¬ 
plaint  in  court,  and,  as  if  this  would  not  seem  sufficient  deterrent,  Bolts  additionally  assu¬ 
red  Pollock  that  he  would,  with  the  same  pleasure,  instigate  a  civil  suit  against  him  “for 
the  rogueries  committed,  l for]  losses  from  neglects  by  your  drunkenness  S3,  and  for 
other  damages  which  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts  had  suffered  at  his  hands.  54  Bolts  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  sure  that  Pollock  would  “woefully  rue  taking  the  advice  of  the  mean  ras¬ 
cals  who  are  spurring  you  on”. 55 
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As  Bolts  was  convinced  that  it  had  been  Verelst  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Select 
Committee  who  had  actually  persuaded  Pollock  to  complain,  he  was  positive  that  his  let¬ 
ter  to  Pollock  would  come  under  their  eyes.  He  must  have  felt  a  malign  pleasure  at  indul¬ 
ging  himself  to  dub  the  schemers  “mean  rascals”,  knowing  that  it  would  be  quite  out  of 
their  power  formally  to  respond  to  his  abuse. 

The  affair  was  never  brought  to  a  hearing.  If  it  was  not  for  Pollock  himself  realising 
the  slim  chances  he  stood  against  Bolts,  it  was  almost  certainly  because  of  the  poor  figure 
their  champion,  a  reputed  drunkard  probably  even  by  the  flexible  standards  of  eighteenth- 
century  Calcutta,  would  make  in  court  that  his  backers  preferred  to  drop  the  complaint. 

An  informant  with  comparable  motives  to  offer  charges  against  Bolts  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Calcutta  Government  was  Christian  Frederik  Brix,  former  secretary  to  the  Chief 
and  Council  of  the  Danish  factory  at  Serampore.  He  informed  Verelst  of  an  agreement 
Bolts  had  made  with  the  Danish  Chief  of  that  factory,  Charles  Cazenove.  Bolts  had 
bought  Cazenove’s  privilege  for  sending  goods  to  Copenhagen  on  his  private  account 
to  the  total  weight  of  1200  Danish  pounds  on  one  of  their  Company’s  ships. 56  Though 
the  legality  of  such  an  agreement  was  very  doubtful  from  a  British  point  of  view,  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  widespread  rather  than  exceptional.  The  means  the  East  India  Company  offe¬ 
red  for  the  remittance  of  private  fortunes  to  Europe  were  very  limited.  Therefore,  des¬ 
pite  repeated  prohibitions  issued  by  the  Directors  in  London,  private  British  indivi¬ 
duals  regularly  turned  to  foreign  companies  or  private  concerns  that  eagerly  accepted 
their  goods  or  cash  in  exchange  for  bills  on  Europe  in  order  to  make  up  their  investments. 57 
Bolts’  agreement,  though  of  a  somewhat  different  nature  as  he  was  buying  up  a  privi¬ 
lege  in  order  to  ship  goods  on  his  own  account,  was  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  interesting  part  of  this  information  was  that  it  was  supplied  by  Brix  in  December 
1768,  at  a  time  when  Bolts  had  already  been  arrested  and  was  on  his  way  to  Europe.  This 
meant  that  the  Calcutta  Government  was  even  at  that  time  still  not  convinced  of  the  lega¬ 
lity  of  their  actions  and  were  still  trying  to  justify  their  deeds  by  assembling  charges  against 
him.  According  to  Bolts,  Brix  was  rewarded  for  his  good  services  by  a  promotion  to  the 
office  of  attorney  at  the  Calcutta  Mayor’s  Court. 58 

The  motives  of  Frederick  Thomas  Smith,  Philip  Pollock  and  Christian  Frederik 
Brix  to  supply  the  Calcutta  Government  with  charges  against  Bolts  were  diverse.  What 
they  had  in  common  was  that  all  three  hoped  to  come  on  good  terms  with  power, 
expecting  thus  to  be  able  to  obtain  advantages  for  themselves.  A  complaint  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  order  reached  Verelst  in  May  1767  from  Dacca. 

Thomas  Kelsall,  the  Chief  of  the  Company’s  factory  there,  complained  about  the 
Director  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Chinsura,  Mr.  Vemet,  who  would  use  the  Dutch 
Company  s  factory  at  Dacca  solely  for  his  private  trade  in  a  partnership  with  William 
Bolts.59  Kelsall  s  informant  was  Daniel  Lankheet,  the  late  resident  for  the  Dutch  Company 
at  Dacca,  who  had  initially  been  chosen  by  Vernet  and  Bolts’  as  their  agent.60  Lankheet 
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was  to  invest  the  partnership’s  capital  in  Dacca  cloth,  a  very  fine  and  very  popular  variety 
of  cotton  cloth.61  According  to  Kelsall,  Lankheet  had  declined  to  accept  this  commission 
judging  it  derogatory  to  his  station  to  function  as  a  mere  gnmashta.  His  refusal  would 
have  aroused  the  wrath  of  his  superior,  Vernet,  and  had  caused  him  to  be  superseded. 
However,  his  successor,  once  finding  out  what  his  real  occupation  would  be,  equally  decli¬ 
ned  to  accept  the  terms  and  both  would  ever  since  have  been  persecuted  by  Vernet. 62 
Bolts  relates  another  version;  according  to  him,  Lankheet  gave  up  on  his  commission  due 
to  the  opposition  he  encountered  from  the  members  of  the  British  factory  at  Dacca  and 
it  was  this  same  opposition  that  had  finally  made  the  panners  decide  to  abandon  their 
project.63 

The  first  pan  of  Bolts’  version  was  very  probably  true.  The  Chief  and  the  other 
Company  servants  of  the  Dacca  factory  had  very  large  private  interests  in  the  cloth  trade 
themselves.  Jean-Baptiste  Chevalier,  the  Director  of  French  Chandernagore,  in  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  complaints  against  British  private  trade  in  Bengal  estimates  that  despite  the 
enhanced  demand  of  the  Company  for  Bengal  textiles  for  expon  to  Europe,  still  more  than 
half  of  the  total  production  of  Bengal  cotton  cloth  was  bought  up  by  private  British  tra¬ 
ders.64  Kelsall  was  quick  to  assure  Verelst  that  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  report  this 
intelligence  to  him  because  of  the  material  prejudice  Bolts’  and  Vernet’s  venture  caused 
to  the  Company’s  business.  It  is,  however,  more  likely  that  Kelsall’s  sudden  diligence  was 
much  influenced  by  fear  for  his,  and  his  friends’,  own  private  stakes  in  the  trade  in  Dacca 
cloth,  threatened  by  competition  from  Bolts  and  Vernet. 

Kelsall  was  one  of  the  four  servants  invited  by  Clive  to  come  from  Madras  to  serve 
on  the  Calcutta  Council. 65  He  was  well  aware  of  Bolts  having  become  a  “ persona  non 
grata ”  in  Calcutta  and  knew  that  the  President  would  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  on  his  repre¬ 
sentations  and  take  notice  of  his  request  for  him  to  “take  measures  for  defeating  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  Messrs.  Vernet  and  Bolts”. 66  His  motives  to  provide  Verelst  with  charges  against 
Bolts  were  therefore  as  selfish  but  still  of  a  different  nature  than  those  of  the  first  three 
informants  mentioned.  Kelsall  needed  not  to  ingratiate  himself  with  power  for  he  was 
already  a  member  of  the  Council.  He  was  not  seeking  personal  advancement  with  the 
aid  of  a  high-placed  protector  but  sought  to  protea  his  private  commercial  interests  threa¬ 
tened  by  Bolts’  and  Vernet’s  enterprise.  His  incitement  to  aid  Verelst  in  his  quarrel  with 
Bolts  was  to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  competitor  in  trade. 

The  second  part  of  Bolts’  version  of  the  facts,  that  he  abandoned  the  Dacca  project 
after  Lankheet  had  acquainted  him  with  the  opposition  he  encountered  from  the  British, 
was  probably  false.  Kelsall  mentions  an  Armenian  by  the  name  of  Khwaja  Miguel  Sarkis 
who  would  have  taken  up  the  commission  for  the  partnership  after  Lankheet  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  had  declined  it.  He  even  claims  to  have  obtained  dependable  intelligence  that  the 
capital  this  Armenian  was  charged  to  invest  in  Dacca  cloth  on  account  of  the  partner¬ 
ship  amounted  to  seven  lakhs  of  Rupees.67  If  this  was  true,  it  would  mean  that  this  ven¬ 
ture  with  Vernet  was  one  of  Bolts’  largest  concerns  and  indeed  posed  a  serious  threat  to 
the  private  concerns  of  the  British  at  Dacca  as  well  as  to  the  official  trade  ot  the 
Company.  If  Bolts  and  Vernet  had  indeed  not  given  up  their  joint  venture,  and  there  are 
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indications  that  at  least  they  did  not  abandon  it  totally, 68  another  vexing  consequence 
for  the  British  would  be  that  much  of  the  partnership’s  cloth  would  very  likely  be  sold 
to  the  Dutch,  the  French  or  to  another  foreign  company.  And  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Company  tried  hard  to  obtain  as  great  a  quantity  of  goods  for  export  as  possible  in  order 
to  remit  to  Britain  some  of  the  financial  benefits  the  acquisition  of  the  diwani  in  1765 
had  thrown  in  their  way. 69 

Kelsall’s  information  about  Bolts’  alleged  trading  adventure  with  Vernet  was  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  letter  containing  the  Governor  and  Council’s  fourth  order  for  Bolts  to  proceed 
to  Europe.  Bolts  dubbed  the  charge  as  “of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  but...  totally  false 
&  without  foundation ”. 70  He  asked  the  Board  to  do  him  the  justice  of  confronting  him 
with  the  informant  in  court,  where  he  would  “expose  his  baseness  &  falsity  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  your  Honourable  Board  &  the  justification  of  my  own  character 71  In  the 
mean  time,  Bolts  could  not  help  lamenting  that  the  members  of  the  Board  had  “so 
easily  taken  the  treacherous  information  for  granted". 72  Verelst,  probably  not  a  little  irri¬ 
tated  with  Bolts’  rebuffs,  tried  to  obtain  proof  for  the  accusation  but  without  success. 73 
As  late  as  March  1771,  neither  Verelst  nor  Kelsall  had  been  able  to  obtain  a  signed  tes¬ 
timony  from  Daniel  Lankheet  concerning  what  he  had  told  Kelsall  on  the  trading  prac¬ 
tices  of  Vemet  and  Bolts.  Kelsall  suggested  that  Lankheet  risked  “ severe  persecution  from 
his  own  nation ”,  would  the  matter  come  to  their  knowledge. 74  It  is  more  likely  that 
Lankheet’s  version  of  the  facts  would  not  stand  scrutiny  and  that  he  feared  that  the  sel¬ 
fish  motives  he  must  have  had  in  relating  the  affair  to  the  Chief  of  the  British  factory  would 
stand  out  somewhat  too  clearly  if  his  telling  tales  would  be  made  public.  Lankheet  was 
no  longer  stationed  at  Dacca  at  the  time  a  signed  testimony  was  solicited  from  him.  ’5 
He  was  thus  no  longer  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  benefit  from  his  informations  to  the 
British  which  had  taken  away  all  inducement  to  implicate  himself  any  further  in  the  affair. 

A  charge  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  was  supplied  by  Robert  Maddison,  a  man 
of  some  scholarly  distinction  functioning  as  Verelst’s,  and  later  also  General  Smith’s, 
Persian  translator. 76  He  wrote  to  Verelst:  “During  my  stay  at  Fizabad 77 1  casually  got  into 
my  hands  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bolts  to  Mr.  Gentil  in  his  own  writing ”. 78  This  Mr.  Gentil  was 
a  French  officer  who,  after  the  French  misfortunes  on  Indian  soil  in  the  wars  against 
Britain,  had  first  taken  service  under  Mir  Kasim  and  had  later  gained  the  confidence  of 

Shuja-ud-daula.  He  resided  at  his  court  and  was  said  to  have  an  important  influence  over 
his  protector. 79 

Bolts  had  well  understood  that  gaining  Gentil’s  patronage  was  certainly  some¬ 
thing  of  value,  especially  now  that  he  had  lost  all  support  in  high  circles  at  Calcutta. 80 
Bolts  must  have  met  Gentil  during  his  days  as  second  in  Council  at  Benares  when 
Shuja-ud-daula  had  been  a  guest  at  Bolts’  house.81  The  letter  that  Maddison  “casually”82 
got  into  his  hands  was  dated  19  June  1767,  but  the  text  clearly  indicates  that  the  two  had 
been  on  friendly  terms  since  an  earlier  date. 

Verelst  and  the  members  of  the  Select  Committee  thought  they  had  finally  found  a 
proper  stick  to  beat  the  dog.  On  10  December  1767,  they  decided  to  write  a  report  to  the 
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Court  of  Directors  concerning  the  conduct  of  William  Bolts,  acquainting  them  with  the 
measures  and  decisions  they  had  taken  to  make  him  leave  the  settlement.  They  under¬ 
lined  the  expediency  of  their  resolution  of  the  previous  month,  threatening  him  with  depor¬ 
tation  if  he  refused  to  comply  with  their  orders  for  him  to  proceed  to  Europe  and  insis¬ 
ted  on  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  Bolts’  letter  to  Gentil  was  forwarded 
with  the  report  as  proof  of  the  danger  his  presence  represented  to  the  Company’s  Bengal 
possessions. 

An  accusation  that  Bolts’  correspondence  was  improper  on  the  grounds  that  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  representatives  of  the  inland  powers  was  forbidden  to  anyone  but 
the  President  or  because  the  addressee  would  be  an  enemy  of  the  Company  could  hardly 
be  maintained  on  the  basis  of  this  letter.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  Nawab  of  Awadh  was 
now  officially  in  league  with  the  Company,  Bolts  had  not  written  to  the  Nawab  in  person 
but  to  Gentil,  who  was  himself  a  subject  of  the  King  of  France,  a  country  then  at  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  Gentil  had  formerly  even  entertained  good  relations  with  General 
Camac83  and  Bolts  maintained  that  it  had  been  the  General  himself  who  had  personally 
recommended  the  Frenchman  to  him.84  Verelst’s  principal  allegation  was  therefore  that 
Bolts  had  written  this  letter  with  a  view  to  undermine  the  respect  and  awe  the  Nawab  enter¬ 
tained  for  the  Company’s  Bengal  Government  by  spreading  dubious  or  even  false  rumours. 
Looking  at  especially  the  last  part  of  the  letter,  which  suggested  that  Johnstone  would  be 
sent  out  Governor  on  the  part  of  the  King,  this  charge  was  certainly  well  founded. 85 

Though  the  affairs  of  the  Company  were  indeed  being  subjected  to  Parliamentary 
intervention, 86  John  Johnstone  was  still  facing  prosecution  in  Chancery  by  the  Directors.87 
The  Johnstone  group  had  again  been  stirred  into  action  on  his  behalf  but  initially 
without  achieving  their  aims.88  Prosecutions  by  the  Company  against  Johnstone  would 
only  be  stopped  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  on  6  May  1767. 89  The  infor¬ 
mation  in  Bolts’  letter,  written  1 9  June  1 767,  about  Johnstone’s  impending  return  to  Bengal 
must  therefore  either  have  sprung  from  the  lively  imagination  of  Bolts’  correspondents 
in  Britain,  or  represented  a  fairly  liberal  interpretation  of  their  writings  by  Bolts  himself. 

In  spreading  the  news  of  an  imminent  return  of  his  former  partner  vested  with  power 
by  the  King  himself,  Bolts  intended  to  bolster  up  his  own  reputation  and  consequence 
in  the  eyes  of  Shuja-ud-daula.  That,  at  the  same  time,  he  tried  to  lessen  the  Nawab’s 
esteem  for  those  who  represented  the  present  Company’s  administration  can  be  gathe¬ 
red  from  his  remarks  regarding  Colonel  Barker  as  well  as  from  his  observations  about 
the  gentlemen  challenging  his  saltpetre  concerns  in  Awadh.  These  gentlemen  were 
none  other  than  the  Select  Committee  members  Colonel  Richard  Smith  and  Claud 
Russell,  assisted  by  John  Chamier90  and  the  man  who  had  managed  to  procure  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  Bolts’  letter  to  Gentil,  Robert  Maddison. 

Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  informants  mentioned  above,  Maddison,  who  laid  his 
hands  on  the  letter,  and  Colonel  Smith,  who  forwarded  it  to  Calcutta,  were  both  inter¬ 
ested  in  Bolts’  removal  from  Bengal.  Bolts  was  implied  in  a  tug  of  war  with  his  compe¬ 
titors  over  the  Awadh  saltpetre  trade  without  initially  realising  who  precisely  his  anta- 
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gonists  were.  A  month  before  he  wrote  to  Gentil,  he  had  addressed  a  letter  concerning 
the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  Awadh  to  Colonel  Smith  himself.91  He  had  asked  for 
Smith’s  protection  in  the  matter  and  complained  of  Ismaelbeg92  who  forced  or  enticed 
the  assamies9i  to  break  their  engagements  to  Bolts  and  enter  into  new  contracts  with  him 
instead.94  Bolts  had  mistaken  Chamier  and  Maddison  for  his  principal  competitors, 95  while 
these  were  in  fact  agents  for  the  saltpetre  concerns  of  this  same  Smith  in  partnership  with 
Claud  Russell.  Ismaelbeg  was  Russell’s  principal  agent  in  this  affair  and  Shuja-ud-daula 
had  recently  awarded  him  the  exclusive  farm  of  the  Awadh  saltpetre  production  upon 
a  personal  request  to  that  effect  by  Governor  Harry  Verelst. 96  Not  surprisingly,  Bolts’  let¬ 
ter  to  Smith  remained  unanswered97,  which,  he  said,  had  finally  induced  him  to  write 
to  Gentil  on  the  matter. 98 

This  instance  shows  how  much  even  Bolts  himself  ignored  the  extent  to  which  his 
further  presence  in  Bengal  had  become  unacceptable  to  the  members  of  the  Calcutta 
government.  Apart  from  challenging  them  in  their  public  characters  by  defying  their  orders 
to  repair  to  Europe,  he  was  openly  ridiculing  their  proceedings  and  wrote  scathingly  of 
their  President  and  government  to  their  employers  in  London.  Thus  consciously  rendering 
himself  repugnant  to  his  superiors  in  Bengal,  he  was  also,  even  more  than  he  himself 
had  realised,  one  of  their  main  rivals  in  their  private  capacities  as  entrepreneurs  in  the 
internal  trade  of  Bengal. 

This  once  more  underlines  what  Verelst  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  capital  defects  of 
the  Company’s  Bengal  government:  the  fact  that  most  of  its  members  depended  on  com¬ 
merce  for  the  main  part  of  their  incomes99  condemned  them  either  to  become  each  other’s 
competitors,  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vansittart’s  government,  or  the  competitors  of 
their  own  subjects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Awadh  saltpetre  trade  where  the  councillors  Smith 
and  Russell  had  to  compete  with  William  Bolts. 

Though  Bolts  had  repeatedly  told  the  Council  that  he  intended  to  leave  Bengal  once 
he  settled  his  affairs, 100  the  Select  Committee  decided  not  to  confide  in  his  assurances. 
They  were  now  sufficiently  vexed  with  Bolts  behaviour  and,  very  probably,  too  afraid 
for  their  proper  fortunes  and  careers  to  allow  him  to  stay  much  longer  on  Indian  soil. 
Verelst,  Smith  and  the  other  members  of  the  Select  Committee  agreed  that  a  resort  to  mea¬ 
sures  which  they  themselves  considered  of  doubtful  legality  had  now  become  warran¬ 
table.  At  this  point,  another  serious  structural  weakness  of  the  Bengal  government 
became  visible,  its  judicial  administration. 
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underlines  that  Bolts  at  that  time  felt  acted,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  natural-born  subject  of  Great 
Britain.  His  plea  ofalienship  in  front  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  some  six  years  later  was  dearly  a  ruse 
to  extract  himself  from  a  legal  trap. 

16. 1.O.L.R.,  PH  141:  f.  403 

17.  Ibidem 


18.  Ibidem 

19.  Ibidem,  f.  397;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  1  October  1767 

20.  Ibidem 

21  I.O.L.R.,  0/5/1:  ff.  337  -  342;  Bolts  to  the  Mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  Calcutta  Mayor's  Court; 
Calcutta,  8  October  1767  In  this  letter  Bolts  once  again  sets  forth  his  arguments  for  opposing  the 
President  and  Council  in  their  attempt  to  remove  him  from  his  seat.  He  declared  the  Council's 
measure  "in  open  defiance  of  His  Majesty's  most  gracious  Charter".  An  allegation  that  held  ground 
for  though  the  President  and  Council  were  empowered  to  dismiss  aldermen  by  the  Charter  of 
1 753,  they  could  only  do  so  on  reasonable  cause  and  after  having  exhibited  a  complaint  in  writing 
against  him.  He  asked  the  aldermen  to  consider  "how  deplorable  would  be  our  situation  if  at  the 
bare  desire  of  a  Governor,  or  even  a  Governor  &  Council,  the  express  orders  of  the  Charter  should 
be  set  aside  and  a  free  British  subject  exposed  to  be  deprived  of  his  honour  and  liberty...  .  He  added, 
"I  defy  the  President  and  Council  legally  to  disqualify  me  from  holding  my  honourable  seat  at  your 
board,  and  I  am  confident  that  you,  Gentlemen,  will  never  suffer  me  otherwise  to  be  dismissed  . 

22  Ibidem,  f.  333;  John  Holme,  registerof  the  Mayor's  Court  to  Simeon  Droz,  secretary  of  the President 
'  and  Council;  Calcutta,  6  October  1767  The  message  these  lines  contain  is  that  though  the  Council 

could  appoint  new  aldermen,  they  had  no  authority  to  remove  those  that  were  already  si  ttmg.  They 
would  thus  only  apply  for  a  new  alderman  when  Bolts  himself  would  vacate  his  seat 

23  I  O.L.R.,  P/1/41:  f.  431,  432;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  12  October  1767:  Letter  from  Bolts  to  the 
President  and  Council;  Calcutta,  9  October  1767 


24.  Ibidem 
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25.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  Appendix,  pp.  450  -  473;  William  Bolts'  Memorial  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  London;  Calcutta,  12  October  1  767.  On  the  first  page  of  his  memorial,  Bolts  specifically 
points  out  to  the  Directors  against  whom  his  complaints  are  directed:  "in  many  parts  of  this  address, 
where  i  use  the  words  "Committee"  or  "their  proceedings",  the  President  alone  is  meant". 

26. 1.O.L.R.,  PI1I41:  f.  454;  Bolts  to  the  President  and  Council;  Calcutta,  18  October  1767.  It  seems 
strange  that  Bolts  forwarded  his  memorial  to  the  Directors  in  London  expressly  via  the  Calcutta 
Council.  It  should  have  been  relatively  easy  for  them  to  'lose'  the  paper,  or  at  least  to  delay  its  dis¬ 
patch  significantly.  As  easy  as  it  would  have  been  for  Bolts  to  entrust  his  memorial  to  a  private  per¬ 
son  returning  to  London  with  the  request  to  deliver  it  personally  into  the  Directors'  hands  once  his 
ship  would  have  arrived.  Bolts  had  chosen  this  method  on  purpose  in  order  to  enhance  its  effect. 
He  had  taken  into  account  the  possibility  that  the  councilors  might  'lose'  or  ‘forget  his  memorial 
writing  in  the  last  paragraph:  "As  I  am  not  without  apprehension  forthe  safe  arrival  of  this  address, 

I  have  privately  forwarded  copies  of  it  to  my  friends  in  England,  to  be  presented  to  you  there,  should 
this  hereafter  not  find  its  way  in  the  usual  channel  from  your  President  and  Council,  to  whom  I  shall 
deliver  it;  and  I  shall  likewise  take  the  farther  precaution  to  forward  copies  thereof,  regularly 
authenticated  in  the  Honourable  the  Mayor's  Court.  I  take  this  caution,  as  I  have  already,  in  my  own 
affairs,  had  instances  of  such  unlucky  miscarriages  as  make  it  necessary".  Bolts  thus  intended  to 
contrast  his  own  fair  and  square  manner  of  dealing  with  the  intrigues  and  contrivances  of  the 
President  Bolts  would  not  be  Bolts  if  he  did  not  make  optimal  use  of  this  circumstance  by  launching 
one  more  sarcastic  remark  about  the  conspi rational  and  oppressive  character  of  the  current  Calcutta 
Government  and  to  convey  the  scarcely  hidden  message  to  its  members  that  they  should  not  even 
think  of  trying  to  outsmart  him. 

27.  Ibidem 

28. 1.O.L.R.,  0/5/1:  f.  343;  Bolts  to  Richard  Becher  and  James  Alexander;  Calcutta,  18  October  1767 

29.  Ibidem;  Bolts  further  wrote:  "...  do  not  think,  Gentlemen,  that  the  extent  of  this  address  is  to  sue 
for  favor:  that  I  scorn.  I  speak  only  to  your  consciences,  as  men  of  integrity,  and  to  set  you  upon  your 
guard,  against  the  artifices  of  many  continued  against  me  alone  without  any  reasonable  cause  or 
other  foundation  than  what  is  built  upon  their  private  interests,  private  personal  connections  and 
intrigue.  All  I  wish  for  is  from  a  principle  of  gratitude  to  the  Company,  that  the  partiality  with  which 
I  may  be  treated  may  not  force  me  in  my  own  defense  to  print  and  publish  to  the  world  at  home 
what  may  add  to  the  national  odium  against  the  Company".  Bolts'  threat  would  prove  not  to 
have  been  an  empty  one. 

30.  Ibidem,  f.  456;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  5  November  1767 

31.  Ibidem,  f.  458 

32.  Ibidem 

33.  Ibidem,  f.  459 

34.  N.K.  Sinha  ed.,  Fort  William  -  India  House  corn  V,  p.  361;  Calcutta  Council  to  the  Court  of  Directors 

10  December  1767 

35. 1.O.L.R.,  0/5/1:  f.  375;  Bolts  to  Simeon  Droz,  secretary  to  the  Council;  21  November  1767 

36.  Ibidem,  f.  377 

37.  N.K  Sinha  ed.,  Fort  William  -  India  House  corn  V;p.  443;  Calcutta  Council  to  the  Court  of  Directors- 
13  September  1768 


38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 


V.C.P.  Hodson,  List  of  the  officers  of  the  Bengal  army,  1758  -  1834;  Part  IV  (London  1947)  p.  122 
I.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  G  37IBox42:  Frederick  Thomas  Smith  to  unknown;  Patna,  14  September  1766 

Though  this  letter  does  not  feature  the  name  of  its  addressee,  it  was  almost  certainly  intended  for 

John  Carnap  the  commander  of  the  Company's  Bengal  military  forces.  Frederick  Thomas  Smith  was 
Carnac  s  Aide-de-Camp 


1.0. LR.,  MSS  Eur.  G  37/Box  42:  Frederick  Thomas  Smith  to  unknown;  Patna,  14  September  1766 

Ibidem,  Frederick  Thomas  Smith  to  unknown;  Patna,  20  September  1766 

Ibidem 

Ibidem 

See  Chapter  VIII,  §  2 


W.  Bolts,  Condsiderations  II  Appendix,  p.  343;  Philip  Pollock  to  Bolts;  Calcutta,  6  May  1767 
Ibidem  p.  341;  Claud  Russell  to  William  Bolts;  Calcutta,  5  May  1767 
Ibidem,  Bolts  to  Russell;  Calcutta,  5  May  1767 
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49.  Ibidem 

50.  Ibidem 

51.  Ibidem,  Russell  to  Bolts  and  Bolts  to  Russell,  both  letters  dated  5  May  1767. 

52.  Ibidem,  Bolts  to  Pollock;  Calcutta,  6  May  1767 

53.  Ibidem 

54.  In  the  light  of  these  threats  uttered  by  Bolts  at  the  address  of  Pollock  and  his  supposed  emissaries, 
Bolts'  own  assertion  of  a  year  later  that  he  "was  very  averse  to  disputes  and  litigation"  loses  cre¬ 
dibility.  See:  I.O.L.R.,  P/1143:  f.  202:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  18  May  1768 

55.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  Appendix,  p.  341:  Bolts  to  Pollock;  Calcutta,  6  May  1767 

56.  Ibidem  p.  78n 

57.  W.GJ.  Kuiters,  William  Paxton  ( 1744 - 1824):  The  history  of  an  East  Indian  fortune.  In:  Bengal- Past 
and  Present.  Vo I.  1 1 1,  January  -  December  1992  (Calcutta  1994)  p.  7 

58.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  78n 

59.  N.L.  Hallward,  William  Bolts,  p.  65 

60  Ibidem;  See  also:  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  79 

61.  K.N.  Chaudhuri,  The  trading  world  of  Asia,  pp.  241,  242, 271 

62.  N.L.  Hallward,  William  Bolts,  pp.  65,  66  *. 

63.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  79 

64.  A.N.,  C2  99:  ff.  213-233:  "Memoire  sur  tous  les  differents  griefs  dont  les  nations  europeennes  eta- 
blies  a  Bengale  ont  a  se  plaindre  contre  les  Anglois  au  sujet  du  commerce".  Par  Jean-Baptiste 
Chevalier;  Chandernagore,  25  Mars  1768 

65.  The  others  were  Claud  Russell,  William  Aldersey  and  Charles  Floyer.  Their  appointment  to  the 
Council  in  preference  to  Calcutta  candidates  had  caused  deep  resentment  among  the  Bengal  civil 
servants. 

66.  N.L.  Hallward,  William  Bolts,  p.  66;  Thomas  Kelsall  to  the  Calcutta  Council;  Dacca,  September  1767 

67.  Ibidem 

68.  Reed  and  Cator  mention  Bolts'  agent  Khwaja  Miguel  Sarkis  stationed  at  Dacca  where  he  had  been 
employed  for  the  provision  of  cloth  and  other  goods.  At  the  time  they  wrote  their  letter  to  Cartier, 
Khwaja  Miguel  Sarkis  still  had  concerns  on  his  hands  on  account  of  Bolts  fora  total  sum  of 32,500 
Rupees.  I.O.  LR.,  P/1/46:  f.  100;  Ata  meeting  of  the  Council,  16  January  1770:  Peter  Reed  and  Joseph 
Cator,  attorneys  to  Mr.  Bolts,  to  John  Cartier,  President  and  the  members  of  the  Council;  Calcutta, 
12  January  1770 1.O.L.R.,  X 1051:  Reports  from  Committees,  III;  Second  report  (1772)  p.  271;  Bolts  to 
Gentil;  Calcutta,  19  June  1767 

69.  P.  J.  Marshall,  Bengal:  The  British  bridgehead,  p.  105 

70. 1.O.L.R.,  P/1/41:  f.  432:  Bolts  to  the  President  and  Council;  Calcutta,  9  October  1767 

71.  Ibidem 

72.  Ibidem 

73.  N.L.  Hallward,  William  Bolts,  p.  66 

74. 1.O.L.R.,  PI1I48:  f.  241;  Ata  meeting  of  the  Council,  26  March  1771;  Minute  by  Kelsall 

75.  Ibidem 

76.  P.J.  Marshall,  East  Indian  fortunes,  p.  14;  Maddison  had  studied  at  Cambridge  before  coming  to  Bengal. 

77.  Faizabad 

78. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/67:  Verelst  Collection;  f.  14;  Robert  Maddison  to  Verelst  Allahabad,  26 
November  1767 

79.  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  Gentil,  Memoires  sur  I'lndoustan  ou  I'Empire  Mogol  (Paris  1822).  Gentil  played  an 
important  role  in  the  negotiations  with  the  British  after  the  defeat  of  the  coalition  of  Mir  Kasim, 
Shuja-ud-daula  and  the  Mughal  Emperor  at  Buxar.  Shuja-ud-daula,  content  with  his  services,  amply  rewar¬ 
ded  him  with  moneyas  well  as  honorific  titles.  With  the  aid  of  his  fellow  country-man  ReneMadec,  he 
started  to  impart  European  training  and  discipline  on  his  master's  army.  This  army  was  officered  with 
many  French  officers,  recruited  from  among  the  debris  of  the  French  armies  after  their  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  during  the  Seven  Years  War.  See  also:  C.  Markovits  ed,  Histoire  de  I  Inde  moderne, 

pp.  301 -303 

80. 1.O.LR..  MSS  Eur.  F  218/67:  Verelst  Collection;  f.  26;  Bolts  to  the  President  and  Council;  Calcutta, 
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September  1768;  Bolts  himself  ref  erred  to  this  motive  for  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Courts  of  inland  princes:  "this  Correspondence  has  of  late  been  particularly  necessary 
to  me  since  in  my  present  unhappy  situation,  you  Gentlemen,  have,  when  applied  to,  refused  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  obtaining  redress  for  me". 

81.  When  Bolts  arrived  in  Benares,  he  was  not  yet  provided  with  a  house.  Raja  Balwant  Singh’s  residence 
in  the  city  of  Benares  was  assigned  to  him  which  he  first  had  refurbished  and  furnished.  When  his 
house  was  ready,  itwas  first  put  at  Shu ja-ud-d aula's  disposal  during  the  duration  of  the  latter’s  nego¬ 
tiations  in  Benares  to  conclude  his  treaty  with  Lord  Clive.  Bolts  finally  moved  in  on  7  August  1765. 
Until  that  time,  Bolts  and  his  wife  lived  at  Randolph  Marriott's  house.  See:  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II 
p.  310  (n) 

82.  Maddison  had  actually  been  instructed  by  Verelst  to  try  to  lay  his  hands  on  such  a  letter.  See: 
1.0. LR.,  X  1051;  Reports  from  Committees,  second  report,  p.  271:  Verelsfs  minute  on  the  Council 
proceedings;  10  December  1767:  "The  President  acquaints  the  Board  that  he  has  from  time  to 
time  received  information  of  the  improper  correspondence  carried  on  by  Mr.  Bolts  with  Sujah  al 
Dowlah,  Mr.  Gentil,  and  many  other  persons,  that  he  desired  a  gentleman  residing  up  the  country 
to  endeavor  to  procure  a  particular  letter  written  by  Mr.  Bolts,  which  he  effected  and  delivered  the 
letter  to  Colonel  Smith". 

83.  John  Ca mac's  parents  were  French  Huguenots  that  had  come  over  to  settle  in  Dublin  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Carnac  still  corresponded  with  his  family  and  their  friends  in  Ireland  in  French. 
See  for  some  of  this  correspondence:  I.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F 128/60 :  Sutton  Court  Collection;  Letters  recei¬ 
ved  by  John  Carnac  regarding  his  mother  and  his  brothers  Pierre  (Peter),  Isaac  and  Scipio. 

84.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  72 

85.  Dear  Sir, 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard  from  you,  which  has  made  me  a  little  uneasy.  I  have  long  intended  to 
come  from  hence  to  have  the  Pleasure  of  seeing  you,  as  also  to  pay  my  Respects  to  the  Nabob,  but 
my  Affairs  have  not  as  yet  permitted  me.  Nevertheless  it's  what  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  in  a  short 
time. 

In  regard  to  the  Saltpetre,  I  hope  the  Disputes  on  that  Subject  are  ended;  but  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  abandon  my  Right  for  the  Advantage  of  other  Gentlemen,  who  have  no  other  Pretentions 
than  what  are  founded  on  Injustice,  and  who  would  take  Advantage  of  my  Absence  to  deprive  me 
of  the  Advantage  of  my  Contracts,  which  have  existed  for  a  long  Time,  and  which  were  drawn  out 
with  all  Propriety  and  Justice  conformable  to  the  Customs  of  Merchants. 

If  it  had  been  for  the  Nabob,  it  would  have  been  another  thing;  but  before  I  give  up  the  Point  to 
Gentlemen  who  are  notinanyWay  my  Superiors,  I  assure  you,  I  will  follow  the  Affair  to  the  last  Court 
of  Justice,  where  I  can  have  Recourse.  Next  year  I  will  give  overall  further  Commerce,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  I  hope  you  will  help  me  with  your  assistance.  My  Gomastah  Goaldass  writes  me,  you  had  infor¬ 
med  him,  that  Colonel  Barker  had  wrote  Letters  to  stop  all  my  Business,  and  to  drive  away  my  People; 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  information  on  that  Subject,  for  that  Gentleman  is  not  authorized  to 
Act  in  such  a  Manner. 

I  have  taken  the  Liberty  to  send  you  a  Letter  for  Cogee  Rafael;  I  beg  you  will  deliver  it  to  him  and 
send  me  his  Answer.  I  am  surprised  the  Nabob  has  not  as  yet  paid  (as  they  write  me)  the  Amount 
of  the  Broad  Cloth  which  my  People  sold  him;  if  that  is  true,  be  so  good  as  to  represent  the  same 
to  him.  Melcomb  writes  me,  that  he  also  has  sent  some  Cloth  from  Dacca  to  the  Nabob's  Camp:  I  do 
not  doubt  of  your  favourable  Assistance  for  the  Sale.  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  you  give  me  an 
Opportunity  of  rendering  you  any  Service  here  in  Return  for  the  Trouble  I  have  given  you.  I  shall  never 
be  convinced  of  your  Friendship,  unless  you  give  me  some  opportunity  or  other  of  testifying  mine; 
but  you;  who  are  Naib  Subah,  and  immerged  in  Business,  are  perhaps  above  these  Trifles.  Let  it  be 
as  it  will;  I  assure  you  my  dear  Sir,  that  Nobody  wishes  you  better  than  I  do. 

I  have  wrote  a  Letter  to  the  Nabob,  to  whom  I  beg  you  will  give  my  humble  Respects.  There  is  arri¬ 
ved  an  English  Europe  Ship,  and  another  French  one.  The  Affairs  of  the  Company  are  in  great  agi¬ 
tation  and  are  laid  before  the  King  an  Parliament  of  England,  and  according  to  the  Letters  I  have 
received,  there  is  a  great  likelihood  that  my  Associate,  Mr.  Johnstone,  will  come  out  Governor  from 
the  King. 

I  shall  be  glad,  from  time  to  time,  to  hear  from  you,  whom  am  with  the  most  perfect  Esteem. 
...William  Bolts 

86.  In  august  1 766,  a  month  after  Chatham's  administration  had  taken  up  office,  the  ministers  warned 
the  Company  that  they  intended  to  institute  a  parliamentary  enquiry  into  their  affairs.  The  motive 
for  this  enquiry  was  not  yet  a  concern  about  eventual  abuses  and  malpractices  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Company's  Bengal  possessions,  but  the  wish  of  a  cash-hungry  Government  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  Company's  newly  acquired  territorial  revenues.  See:  L.S.  Sutherland,  The  East  India 
Company,  pp.  147- 149 
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87.  Ibidem,  p.  140 

88.  Ibidem,  p.  146 

89.  Ibidem,  p.  171 

S°‘  t0  n°te  hGre  himself  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  Gentil. 

bX^::5  15  q?uCr,t!Ca  ofR‘ chard  Smith  whom  he  described  as  a  man  guided  in  his  actions 

sLT^Sm  '  He  alsofeaks  of  the  letters  he  exchanged  with  his  friends  the  Dutch  in  Bengal 
Some  of  his  letters  are  quoted  in:  A.N.,  Col.  C 2  286;  ff.  302  -  305  ^  ' 

9  7‘  'nrntlrti  thV  ^  w°uldask  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  Select  Committee  for 
protection  ir  a  trade  he  had  been  repeatedly  ordered  by  that  same  Committee  to  quit  in  order  to 

return  to  England.  However,  Smith  and  Verelst,  whom  Bolts  suspected  to  be  the  supporter  if  not  the 
employer  of  his  competitors  in  the  Awadh  saltpetre  trade,  were  not  exactly  friends.  They  were  enqa- 

9*nthZ;t!"Zriy  concernir)9 the  Principle  of  subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil 

authority.  So/ts  thus  hoped  to  acquire  an  influential  and  powerful  assodate  in  his  own  struggle  against 

nH-  u  °rder  to  make  an  eventual  compact  more  alluring  to  Smith,  Bolts  promised  to  make  over 
all  his  saltpetre  concerns  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  trading  season.  See  for  Verelst's  disputes  with  Smith • 
N.  Chatterji,  Verelst's  rule  in  India.  (Allahabad  1939)  pp.  172  - 188 

92.  Sheikh  Ismael  beg  was  a  man  of  consequence.  He  formerly  belonged  to  Mir  Kasim's  Court. 

93.  Saltpetre  boilers 


94.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  Appendix,  p.  345  -  347;  Bolts  to  Richard  Smith;  Calcutta,  13  May  1767 

95.  Chamier  was  Verelst's  agent  at  Benares,  stationed  there  mainly  for  the  purchase  of  diamonds  on  the 

joint  account  of  Clive  and  Verelst.  Logically,  Bolts  must  have  supposed  that  Chamier  and  Maddison 
acted  on  the  Governor's  part. 

96. 1.O.L.R.,  X  1051;  Reports  from  Committees,  second  report  P •  290,  291;  Richard  Smith  to  Harrv 
Verelst  Patna,  8  February  1 768 

97.  Ibidem,  p.  274;  Bolts  to  Verelst  Calcutta,  30  March  1 768 

98.  \N.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  72 

99.  See  Chapter  VI,  §  3 

1 00.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Bolts  was  sincere  in  his  intentions  to  leave  the  country.  In  his 
letter  to  Smith,  asking  for  the  latter's  protection  for  his  saltpetre  concerns  in  Awadh,  he  said:  "It 
is  particularly  cruel,  that  I  should  meet  with  those  impediments  at  a  time  when  I  have  just  got  my 
goods  ready,  and  am  preparing  to  finish  all  my  concerns,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Europe".  See:  W. 
Bolts,  Considerations  II,  Appendix,  p.  346:  Bolts  to  Smith;  Calcutta,  13  May  1767 
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Chapter  XI 


Council,  Committee  & 
Court 


At  this  point  in  the  course  of  events,  the  dispute  that  brought  Bolts  into  opposition  with 
Verelst  and  the  members  of  his  Select  Committee  entered  the  Calcutta  courts  of  justice. 
The  previous  chapter  points  out  with  what  hesitation  the  members  of  the  Bengal  Council 
and  Committee  acted  in  the  enforcement  of  their  own  orders  regarding  Bolts  and  what 
pains  they  took  in  trying  to  assemble  charges  against  him.  Considering  the  almost 
absolute  power  the  Company’s  Bengal  Government  wielded  over  its  subjects  this  atti¬ 
tude  is  rather  surprising.  The  Council  itself  was  the  highest  instance  of  English  jurisdiction 
in  Bengal  and  even  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  were  often  Council  members.  But 
Bolts  shrewdly  managed  to  put  this  apparent  disadvantage  to  his  advantage.  In  forcing 
his  opponents  to  continue  their  contest  in  front  of  the  courts,  he  in  fact  obliged  them  to 
sit  as  judges  over  their  own  case  against  him.  By  insisting  upon  his  rights  according  to 
English  law  and  by  clearly  stating  that  he  would  appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice  in 
England  if  he  deemed  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  Bengal  unlawful  he  clearly  frighte¬ 
ned  his  opponents.  The  members  of  the  Council,  like  almost  all  the  Company’s  servants, 
were  predominantly  merchants  and  not-,  or  but  indifferently,  conversant  in  law.  They 
were  insecure  about  whether  their  decisions  would  stand  the  test  of  the  English  courts, 
and  could  not  help  but  to  have  serious  doubts  about  the  justice  of  sitting  as  judges  over 
cases  in  which  they  themselves  were  a  party. 

Before  continuing  to  relate  the  legal  struggles  of  Bolts  and  Verelst  in  the  courtrooms 
of  Calcutta,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  description  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  Company’s 
Bengal  presidency  in  the  1760’s. 

The  Calcutta  Courts 

The  Bengal  judicature  can  roughly  be  divided  in  two  parts;  the  inland  courts,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  outside  the  Company’s  settlements  and  employ  were  subjected  and 
which  formally  lay  under  the  authority  of  the  Nawab,  and  the  Calcutta  courts,  under 
British  authority,  exercising  judicial  power  over  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  and  the 
other  Bengal  settlements  of  the  Company. 1 
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The  Calcutta  judiciary  derived  its  judicial  authority  from  two  different  sources;  the 
Mughal  emperor  and  the  King  of  England.  When  the  Company  acquired  the  zamindari 
rights  over  the  three  villages  Govindpur,  Sutanati  and  Calcutta  in  1698,  they  at  the 
same  time  acquired  a  legal  status  under  Mughal  revenue  law. 2  As  zamindar,  the 
Company  could  dispense  criminal  and  civil  justice  among  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of 
the  three  villages  that  were  later  to  form  Calcutta. 3  This  system  was  still  largely  intact 
by  the  1760’s,  although  a  significant  difference  was  that  confirmation  of  capital  sentences 
was  no  longer  required  from  the  faajdar  at  Hughli  or  from  the  Bengal  Nawab  but  from 
the  President  and  Council  to  whom  all  appeals  in  civil  causes  also  lay.4  This  clearly  reveals 
that  in  fact  the  Mughal  was  now  still  only  in  theory  source  of  the  judicial  authority  over 
his  Calcutta  subjects.  In  practice,  the  Company’s  government  itself  was  at  the  head  of 
the  so-called  native  courts  of  its  settlements.  The  structure  of  the  system  was  derived  from 
Mughal  judicial  practice  but  it  now  functioned  autonomously. 5  The  judges  in  these  courts, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Caste  Cutcherry,  were  Companyvservants. 

Judicial  authority  over  the  European  inhabitants  of  the  Company’s  settlements 
was  derived  from  the  English  King  by  a  Charter  granted  in  1726,  renewed  and  revised 
in  1753. 

The  native  courts 

In  the  1760’s,  the  Calcutta  cutcherries  officially  deriving  their  authority  from  the  Mughal 
were  four  in  number;  the  Court  of  Cutcherry  for  civil  cases,  the  Zamindari  (or  Faujdari ) 
Cutcherry  for  criminal  cases,  the  Collector’s  Cutcherry  for  revenue  matters  and  the 
Caste  Cutcherry  for  causes  involving  the  Hindu  religion.6 

The  Court  of  Cutcherry  consisted  of  ten  members 7,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Calcutta  from  among  the  junior  servants  of  the  settlement.  Any  three  of 
these  members,  the  president  of  the  court  being  one,  constituted  a  court.8  In  practice, 
however,  it  appeared  to  be  difficult  to  assemble  even  three  out  of  the  ten  members  of  the 
court  and  often  the  president  sat  alone. 9  The  Court  of  Cutcherry  had  jurisdiction  over 
all  civil  causes  to  any  amount  where  only  native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  were  concerned. 10 
The  proceedings  of  the  court  were  summary.  The  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  appear  before  the  court  and  to  deliver  their  pleas,  produce  their  witnesses  and 
offer  proofs  viva  voce.  In  unambiguous  matters  that  needed  little  reflection,  the  court 
immediately  proceeded  to  deliver  its  judgement.  In  more  intricate  matters,  or  when  the 
plaintiff  or  the  defendant  demanded  such  a  proceeding  after  the  court  had  offered  its  jud¬ 
gement,  the  cause  was  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  parties  or  with  their 
consent. 11  Appeals  from  this  court  lay  officially  to  the  Governor  and  Council. 12  In  fact 
appeal  was  rarely  made  to  them  as  almost  all  such  cases  were  decided  by  arbitration. 
From  1752  onwards,  a  register  was  kept  of  the  proceedings  in  this  court  which  was 
monthly  laid  before  the  Governor  and  Council  and  annually  transmitted  to  Leadenhall 

Street.13 
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Why  appeals  to  the  Governor  and  Council  were  so  rare  and  recourse  to  indigenous 
arbitrators  so  common  becomes  clear  when  one  considers  that  the  rules  of  law  the  Court 
of  Cutcherry  was  supposed  to  apply  were  the  customs  and  usage  of  the  country.  These  cus¬ 
toms  and  usage  were  largely  derived  from  either  Hindu  or  Muslim  law,  of  which  the 
judges  as  well  as  the  Governor  and  Council  can  safely  be  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant. 

The  Zamindari  (or  Faujdari)  Cutcherry  sat  in  judgement  over  all  crimes  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  natives  of  Calcutta.  The  Council  usually  appointed  one  of  its  own  as  zamin- 
dar  to  act  as  a  judge  in  this  court.  After  1758,  three  judges  were  appointed  to  this  court 
out  of  the  Council.  They  were  to  sit  in  monthly  rotation  so  that  in  fact  only  one  judge 
would  sit  at  a  time. 14  Sometimes  the  task  would  also  be  entrusted  to  a  junior  servant, 
superintended  once  a  month  by  one  of  the  Council  members. 15  The  proceedings  in  this 
court  were  similar  to  those  in  the  Court  of  Cutcherry  and  the  punishments  it  could  inflict 
on  those  found  guilty  before  it  varied  from  fines,  imprisonment,  forced  labour  for  any 
space  of  time  (even  for  life)  and  flagellation,  which,  in  capital  cases,  could  be  administered 
until  death.  In  such  capital  cases,  the  three  Council  members  were  to  sit  as  judges  in  this 
court  and  the  proceedings  of  the  case  had  to  be  forwarded  to  the  President  and  Council 
for  their  approbation  before  proceeding  with  the  execution. 16  At  the  wish  of  both  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  the  natives  of  Calcutta  had  the  right  to  submit  their  causes  to  one  of  the 
English  courts. 17  In  those  courts  only  English  laws  would  apply. 

The  Collector’s  Cutcherry  was  separate  from  the  former  two  cutcherries.  It  had 
suddenly  evolved  into  an  important  institution  with  the  Company  becoming  largely 
involved  in  revenue  collection.  Before  1758,  the  Company  servant  serving  as  zamindar 
and  presiding  the  aforementioned  Zamindari  Cutcherry,  had  equally  been  the  judge  in 
this  court.  He  had  thus  been  acting  in  two  distinct  capacities. 18  As  the  Company’s  collector, 
he  was  responsible  for  the  police  of  the  town  of  Calcutta, 19  issued  leases  under  the 
Company* s  seal  for  the  tenures  of  houses  and  grounds,  supervised  the  repairing  of  the  roads 
and  granted  marriage  licenses  to  the  natives  of  Calcutta.  He  equally  collected  duties  on 
the  sales  of  registered  slaves,  new-built  sloops,  imported  grain  and  other  necessities  and 
farmed  out  privileges  for  the  exercising  of  certain  artisanal  trades. 20  Since  Mir  Jafar 
granted  the  24  Parganas  and  the  lands  around  Calcutta  to  the  Company21,  the  Calcutta 
collector  was  equally  charged  with  the  collection  of  the  land  rents  of  those  districts.  Except 
for  revenue  matters,  the  Collector’s  Cutcherry  took  cognisance  of  virtually  all  judicial  causes 
arising  within  the  24  Parganas,  both  criminal  and  civil. 22  Appeals  from  a  number  of  subor¬ 
dinate  courts  and  judges  in  the  Parganas  lay  to  the  Collector’s  Cutcherry  in  Calcutta, 23  from 
whose  decisions  appeal  lay  to  the  Governor  and  Council. 24  The  collector,  himself  appoin¬ 
ted  by  the  Council,  appointed  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  in  the  Parganas. 25 

The  workload  of  the  zamindar  had  thus  evidently  become  too  much  for  just  one  man. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Calcutta  Council  had  decided  in  1758  to  alleviate  his  task 
by  entrusting  the  charge  of  the  Zamindari  Court  to  three  other  members  from  their  midst. 26 
But  even  in  his  one  capacity  as  collector  and  judge  of  the  Collector’s  Cutcheny,  his  acti¬ 
vities  were  still  so  manifold  that  the  collector  was  obliged,  in  the  words  of  Bolts,  to  employ 
“ numberless  hwpies ...  employed  as  tax-gatherers ”,  giving  “ occasion  to  great  oppressions' ’. 27 
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The  collector  was  generally  a  member  of  the  Council  though  sometimes  also  a  junior  ser¬ 
vant  was  appointed  to  this  important  post. 28 

A  fourth  cutcherry  was  the  Caste  Cutcherry.  It  decided  upon  matters  of  a  religious 
kind  among  Hindus.  Bolts  alleged  that  the  Governor  had  arrogated  the  privilege  of  sett¬ 
ling  those  religious  affairs  to  himself,  though  he  generally  delegated  the  charge  to  his 
banian.29  During  Verelst’s  government  it  was  Nobkissen,  the  Bengal  government's  poli¬ 
tical  banian ,  who  presided  over  this  court. 30  In  fact,  it  seems  impossible  that  the 
Governor  could  ever  have  decided  religious  matters  among  Hindus  at  his  own  discretion 
without  the  aid  of  a  Brahmin.  According  to  the  classical  Indian  texts,  judicial  authority 
belonged  to  the  King,  while  jurisdictional  authority  belonged  to  the  Brahmins.  Thus,  secu¬ 
lar  power  could  only  dispense  justice  if  assisted  by  spiritual  authority. 31  The  parliamentary 
Secret  Committee  investigating  the  administration  of  justice  in  Bengal  reported  that  in 
causes  respecting  the  Hindu  religion,  it  had  found  that  the  judge  was  obliged  to  consult 
a  Brahmin  and  even  to  submit  to  his  authority  the  decision  of  the  case.32 

The  English  courts 

With  the  growth  of  the  Company’s  settlements  in  India  and  the  number  of  its  European 
inhabitants,  it  became  necessary  for  the  proper  government  of  its  population  that  a  pro¬ 
per  jurisdictional  system  applying  English  law  would  be  conceived  and  put  into  place. 
The  Company  therefore  applied  to  the  Ring  for  a  Charter  of  Justice  granting  the  rights 
to  establish  courts  of  justice  in  India  by  the  authority  of  the  King  and  applying  the  laws 
of  England.  A  first  Charter  was  granted  in  1726  and  a  second  in  1753,  revising  the  pre¬ 
vious  one. 

The  courts  established  by  these  charters  were  the  Mayor’s  Court,  for  the  trying  of 
civil  causes,  the  Court  of  Requests,  taking  cognisance  of  all  matters  where  the  “debt,  duty 
or  matter  in  dispute ”  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  five  pagodas,33  and  a  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  for  the  trying  and  punishing  of  all  offenders  and  offences  committed  within 
Calcutta  and  its  subordinate  factories.  The  charter  gave  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the 
settlement  the  right  to  sit  as  a  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Mayor’s  Court  consisted  of  a  Mayor  and  nine  aldermen,  seven  of  whom,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  Mayor,  were  to  be  natural  bom  British  subjects.  The  other  two  might  be  foreign 
Protestants  as  long  as  they  were  subjects  of  a  Prince  or  State  in  amity  with  Great  Britain. 
Any  three  of  them,  the  Mayor  or  the  Senior  Alderman  being  one,  were  authorised  to  try 
hear  and  determine  all  civil  suits  arising  within  Calcutta  and  the  subordinate  factories. 
Suits  between  Indian  natives  only  would  not  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mayor  s 
Court  unless  both  parties  agreed  to  submit  their  cause  to  its  determination. 34  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  this  court  were  by  bill  and  answer,  in  imitation  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery. 35  When  the  cause  came  to  a  hearing,  the  Mayor  and  aider- 
men  could  pronounce  judgement  in  all  matters  without  having  recourse  to  the  practice 
of  appointing  juries  to  find  damages  as  was  common  in  England.  Appeals  lay  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  in  their  capacity  as  Court  of  Appeals.36 
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The  Mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  court  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council.37  In  principle  these  appointments  were  for  life,  but  the  1753  Charter  had  awar¬ 
ded  the  Governor  and  Council  the  right  to  dismiss  aldermen  “upon  reasonable  cause”. 38 
A  complaint  in  writing  first  had  to  be  exhibited  against  the  alderman  in  question  and  suf¬ 
ficient  time  was  to  be  allowed  him  for  the  preparation  of  his  defence.  The  alderman’s 
defence  had  to  be  read  in  front  of  the  Council  for  which  purpose  he  was  to  be  summo¬ 
ned  to  appear  before  them.  If  its  members  would  persist  in  their  resolution  concerning 
the  alderman’s  dismission,  the  alderman  could  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council  in  England 
if  he  still  deemed  the  Council’s  resolution  to  be  unjust. 39  The  Mayor’s  Court  was  autho¬ 
rised  to  try  suits  brought  against  the  Company  or  by  the  Company  against  any  person. 40 
The  clause  in  the  1753  Charter  authorising  the  Council  to  dismiss  aldermen  seriously  wea¬ 
kened  the  position  of  any  plaintiff  against  the  Company  in  India,  especially  since  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  were  in  fact  the  sole  judges  in  India  to  determine  what  constituted 
a  “ reasonable  cause”  for  such  dismissions.  Recourse  from  their  decision  could  only  be 
had  in  Westminster,  thousands  of  miles  away.  Bolts  was  to  fall  a  particular  victim  of  this 
clause  and,  not  surprisingly,  most  vehemently  protested  against  its  injustice. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  consisted  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  or  any  three  of  them, 
the  Governor  or  the  senior  Councillor  being  one.  In  this  capacity,  they  served  to  hear  and 
determine  all  appeals  from  the  Mayor’s  Court.  In  cases  up  to  a  value  of  1000  pagodas41 
their  decision  was  final,  but  in  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeded  that  sum,  the 
parties  had  the  right  to  address  an  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council. 42 

The  Court  of  Requests  was  instituted  by  the  Charter  of  1753  with  a  view  to  afford 
the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  a  possibility  for  the  quick  recovery  of  debts,  so  important  to 
the  flourishing  of  a  mercantile  community. 43  They  had  the  authority  to  determine  all 
actions  and  suits  that  were  brought  before  them  and  where  the  debt  or  the  matter  in  dis¬ 
pute  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  five  pagodas.44  This  Court  consisted  of  twenty-four  com¬ 
missioners,  originally  appointed  by  the  Governor  &  Council  from  among  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  It  was  left  to  the  commissioners  themselves  to  work  out  a  sche¬ 
dule  of  rotation  according  to  which  any  three  or  more  of  them  would  sit  every  thursday, 
as  was  directed  by  the  Charter.  Every  year,  on  the  first  Thursday  of  December,  one  half 
of  the  commissioners,  being  those  who  had  served  the  longest,  were  to  be  removed  from 
their  office  while  the  remaining  commissioners  would  choose  twelve  others  by  ballot.45 
Bolts  esteemed  this  Court  to  be  the  only  institution  capable  of  rendering  equitable  jus¬ 
tice  in  Bengal  because  not  subjected  to  the  despotism  and  caprice  of  the  Calcutta 
Governor  and  his  Committee  or  Council. 


The  Governor  and  Council  were  appointed  by  the  Charter  as  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  Calcutta  and  its  subordinate  factories.  They  were  empowered  to  hold  Quarter 
Sessions  four  times  a  year  and  could  act  as  commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and 
General  Gaol  Delivery.  In  these  capacities  they  were  ordained  to  trv  “all  offenders  and 
offenses  (high  treason  only  excepted)”  committed  within  the  Calcutta  establishment.46 
The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  was  to  consist  of  three  or  more  members  of  the  Council, 
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the  President  or  the  senior  councillor  being  one.  The  procedure  as  well  as  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  court  and  its  judges  were  to  be  similar  to  practice  in  England  “as  near  as  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  place  and  inhabitants  [would]  admit  of”.47  The  defen¬ 
dant  had  to  be  formally  accused  of  his  offence  in  written  form.  A  subpoena  was  to  be 
served  on  him  by  the  sheriff48,  who  also  had  to  “ summon  a  convenient  number  of 
inhabitants  to  serve  as  Grand  and  Petit  Juries ”. 49  The  court  itself  decided  when  and  where 

the  Quarter  Sessions  were  to  be  held.  They  also  had  the  right  to  adjourn  the  court  whe¬ 
never  they  would  deem  this  necessary. 50 


The  Charters  of  1726  and  1753  reiterated  the  right  of  the  Company  to  raise  forces 
within  the  limits  of  their  settlements  and  to  appoint  officers  to  command  these  troops. 
To  promote  discipline  and  in  support  of  this  privilege,  the  Company  was  allowed  to  exer¬ 
cise  martial  discipline  and  the  law  martial.  The  President  and  Council  were  authorised 
to  appoint  Courts  Martial  for  the  trial  of  their  officers  and  soldiers  for  all  offences. 51 

The  President  and  Council  were  allowed  to  make  bylaws  for  the  good  functioning 
and  regulation  of  the  different  courts  thus  established  by  Charter.  However,  these  bylaws 
would  only  carry  effect  after  written  approval  of  them  had  been  received  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  if  they  were  not  contrary  “to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm’\ 52 

Weaknesses  in  the  Calcutta  judicature 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  become  clear  that  the  judicial  system  inherited  from 
the  Mughals  was  no  longer  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  growing  British  community  at 
Calcutta.  The  increasing  importance  of  both  the  Company’s  commercial  interests  and  those 
of  its  servants  in  their  private  capacity  stood  in  need  of  regulation  and  protection  by  the 
law  of  the  country  under  whose  protection  they  ultimately  resorted.  Apart  from  this,  the 
European  community  in  Calcutta  steadily  increased  in  numbers  and  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  the  settlement  no  longer  sufficed  as  the  sole  source  of  authority  and  justice. 
The  fact  that  at  Calcutta  the  executive  was  the  judiciary,  had  had  a  number  of  unfavourable 
consequences 53  and  stood  in  stark  contrast  to  the  situation  in  patria ,  where  the  division 
of  powers  commanded  the  admiration  of  men  like  Montesquieu.  It  was,  no  doubt,  also 
in  the  Company’s  interest  to  relieve  their  President  and  Council  of  some  of  their  judicial 
tasks.  They  would  thus  be  able  to  give  their  executive  responsibilities  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Company’s  trade  their  due  attention.  It  was,  after  all,  the  Company  itself  that  had 
asked  for  the  King’s  Charter. 

The  Charters  of  1726  and  1753  contained  some  important  innovations  intended  to 
modernise  the  system.  Significant  introductions  were  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases 
and  the  provision  that  the  courts  were  to  keep  registers  of  their  proceedings.  Both  mea¬ 
sures  contributed  to  reduce  arbitrary  and  party  influenced  decisions.  But  the  rapid 
course  of  events  after  1756  and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Company  sought  to  retain 
as  close  a  control  as  possible  over  its  servants, 54  caused  the  new  system  to  be  quickly 
overtaken  by  reality.  As  a  result,  the  first  signs  of  obsoleteness  and  inadequacy  appea¬ 
red  soon  after  its  implementation. 
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The  conception  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  establishment  of  the  King’s  Courts  at 
Calcutta  was  freedom  of  the  judiciary.  However,  the  figures  on  these  pages  show  how 
the  Governor  and  Council  maintained  a  close  control  and  influence  over  all  the  Courts 
of  the  settlement.  The  only  exception  was  the  Court  of  Requests,  but  this  Court  only  dealt 
with  petty  causes.  This  closely  guarded  control  of  the  executive  power  of  the  settlement 
over  the  judicature  was  one  of  the  most  important  weaknesses  of  the  system. 

The  aldermen  of  the  Mayor’s  Court  exercised  their  function  practically  at  the  mercy 
of  the  President  and  Council.  This  gave  the  Council  a  significant  potential  influence  on 
the  course  of  justice  in  this  court.  Apart  from  the  pernicious  consequences  this  influence 
could  potentially  have  if  the  Governor  and  Council  actually  made  use  of  this  power  to 
further  their  private  ends,  the  very  presence  of  the  possibility  of  such  influence  lessened 
the  people’s  confidence  in  this  court  which  is  fatal  for  the  good  functioning  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  court  of  justice. 
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The  threat  of  abuse  of  power  seemed  the  more  serious  as  the  Governor  himself  was 
supposed  not  to  be  amenable  either  criminally  or  civilly  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Calcutta  Courts.  It  was  generally  thought  that  he  could  only  be  held  responsible  for  his 
actions  as  Governor  before  the  King  in  Council  at  Westminster. 55  In  civil  matters, 
however,  this  was  to  no  avail  as  the  King  in  Council  could  neither  give  damages  nor  order 
reparation  to  injured  parties.  It  was  only  after  1773  that  it  was  officially  enacted  that  a 
Governor  could  be  sued,  in  England,  for  acts  committed  during  his  Governorship  that 
lay  outside  his  commission  and  had  caused  injury  to  another  party. 56  But  until  that  time, 
Governors  were  believed  to  represent  the  King  and  his  Viceroyal  position  implied  that 
he  was  accountable  to  God  and  his  own  conscience  only.  This  supposition  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  serious  contemporary  criticism  of  Bolts.57 

Another  much  heard  criticism,  offered  by  modem  writers  and  contemporaries  alike, 
concerns  the  meagre  qualifications  the  judges  had  for  the  exercise  of  their  offices. 58  The 
truth  of  this  point  is  convincingly  indicated  by  their  frequeqf  applications  to  the  Directors 
in  London  for  advice  on  legal  matters. 59  A  salient  point  in  this  respect  was  made  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Alexander  Jephson.  He  and  his  wife  complained  of  the  Mayor’s  Court  having  disre¬ 
garded  English  law  in  detaining  them  in  Bengal  after  he  and  his  wife  had  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  England.  Jephson  alleges  that  he  had  heard  Cornelius  Goodwin,  the  then  Mayor, 
frequently  declare  that  the  Mayor’s  Court  “  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Laws  of  England; 
that  the  Laws  of  England  were  never  made  for  them,  and  that  he  would  not  hear  them 
named  while  he  sat  on  the  Bench”. 60  Jephson’s  allegation  is  the  more  interesting  because 
it  both  implicitly  avows  that  the  judges  of  the  Calcutta  Courts  were  largely  ignorant  of, 
or  oblivious  to,  English  law,  while  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  unconsciously,  it  offers  a  jus¬ 
tification  for  this  being  a  relatively  harmless  fact. 

Before  1873,  the  English  judicature  was  divided  into  two  systems,  Common  Law 
Courts  and  Courts  of  Equity.  Jurisdiction  in  Common  Law  Courts  was  based  on  written 
rules  of  practice  while  the  Courts  of  Equity  judged  matters  where  Common  Law  was  defec¬ 
tive  or  too  severe.  The  two  systems  thus  supplemented  each  other  but  existed  as  sepa¬ 
rate  entities.  Originally,  in  cases  submitted  to  judgement  in  a  Court  of  Equity,  a  decision 
was  sought  that  answered  to  a  sense  of  justice  and  fairness  relevant  to  the  offence  or  dis¬ 
pute  in  question  which  was  to  be  judged  on  its  individual  qualities.  However,  England’s 
main  Court  of  Equity,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  had  long  since  ceased  to  judge  each  indi¬ 
vidual  case  upon  its  proper  merits.  An  established  set  of  rules  based  on  precedent  had 
meanwhile  been  built  up,  and  it  was  in  practice  acting  as  a  Common  Law  Court. 


The  existence  of  the  principle  of  Equity  in  English  law  nonetheless  gave  it  a  pecu¬ 
liar  quality  of  adaptation  to  new  situations.  The  sense  of  justice  and  fairness  that  lay  at 
the  basis  of  the  decision-making  process  in  Courts  of  Equity  was  variable  through  time 
and  space.  The  circumstances  in  Bengal  were  widely  different  from  those  current  in 
England.  Common  Law,  deeply  rooted  in  a  legal  tradition  that  was  for  the  best  part  com¬ 
pletely  foreign  to  the  Bengal  situation,  was  bound  to  be  largely  insufficient  as  a  basis  for 
the  majority  of  legal  decisions  to  be  made.  Before  a  compound  body  of  jurisprudence  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  Bengal  situation  could  be  created61,  most  of  the  decisions  to  be  taken  by  t  e 
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Bengal  Courts  therefore  had  to  be  based  on  the  principle  of  Equity.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  that  the  proceedings  in  the  Mayor’s  Court  were  based  of  the  procedural  customs 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

To  form  a  good  opinion  of  what  was  fair  and  just  in  the  Bengal  situation  required 
above  all  important  local  experience  and  much  less  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
English  law.  Goodwin,  a  man  with  much  practical  experience  in  the  Mayor’s  Courts  of 
the  Company’s  Presidencies62,  was  well  aware  of  this  circumstance.  It  is  improbable  that 
Jephson  had  had  to  invent  his  allegation.  Impolitic  as  Goodwin’s  words  may  have  been 
-  the  Mayor’s  Court  was  after  all  supposed  to  represent  English  law  -  they  were  none¬ 
theless  true.  When  the  President  and  Council  investigated  the  matter,  the  majority  of  the 
aldermen  that  had  been  present  at  the  time  Goodwin  was  supposed  to  have  used  the 
words  Jephson  ascribed  to  him  denied  his  allegation.  They  did,  however,  declare  that 
they  had  heard  him  say  that  the  Mayor’s  Court  “was  not  a  Court  of  Law,  but  of  Equity”.63 
This  was  saying  much  the  same  thing  but  using  more  diplomatic  terms. 

In  a  commercial  community  like  Calcutta,  the  Mayor’s  Court,  with  its  merchant- 
judges  sitting  in  judgement  over  merchants’  cases,  can  be  assumed  to  have  provided  a 
reasonably  adequate  legal  framework.64  Some  European  inhabitants  would  even  come 
to  lament  the  disappearance  of  the  Mayor’s  Court  after  1774  when  they  had  had  expe- 
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nence  of  its  successor,  the  Supreme  Court.  The  professional  judges  of  this  new  court  were 
appointed  by  the  Crown  in  Britain  and  remained  much  closer  the  letter  of  English  law 
and  the  customs  of  the  its  judicial  system  than  the  aldermen  had  done.65 

The  European  judges  that  presided  over  the  cutcherries  could  not  rightfully  boast 
the  same  practical  utility.  To  their  ignorance  of  English  law  was  added  their  equal  igno¬ 
rance  of  Hindu  and  Muslim  law  and  legal  usage.  In  fact,  their  only  guidance  in  finding 
judgements  was  their  personal  sense  of  justice  and  the  opinions  of  their  native  advisers. 
Therefore,  although  they  were  supposed  to  judge  according  to  indigenous  rules  and  cus¬ 
tom,  the  European  judges  could  not  help  but  to  introduce  European  ideas  of  justice  into 
these  courts  which  did  not  always  corroborate  with  Indian  conceptions. 66  In  this  context, 
however,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  such  potential  conflicts  of  ideas  were  eva¬ 
ded  by  the  common  practice  of  referring  cases  to  the  arbitration  of  native  third  parties. 

Scepticism  about  the  control  European  judges  could  exercise  over  the  course  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  cutcherries  is  well  founded.  Bolts  described" the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Cutcherry  and  in  the  Zamindari  Court  as  summary.  Accusations,  defence  and  evidence  were 
all  presented  viva  voce;  that  is,  in  most  of  the  cases,  in  Bengali.  Bolts  affirmed  that  this  lan¬ 
guage  was  seldomly  mastered  by  Europeans  in  the  1760’s.  This  meant  that  the  judges  depen¬ 
ded  completely  on  their  interpreters  to  obtain  any  understanding  of  the  cases  represented 
before  them.  But  even  if  their  understanding  and  the  abilities  of  their  interpreters  had  allo¬ 
wed  them  to  take  an  adequate  cognisance  of  a  case,  they  were  still  either  dependent  on  a 
Hindu  pandit67  or  on  a  Muslim  mufti6*  or  qazi69  for  the  interpretation  of  the  law  they  were 
to  apply  to  it.  Thus,  the  smooth  functioning  of  these  courts  depended  entirely  on  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  native  interpreters  and  advisers  of  the  European  judges.  Unfortunately,  often 
lacking  both  linguistical  skills  and  the  necessary  local  experience,  the  judges  had  but  very 
few  means  to  control  the  integrity  of  those  who  served  them. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  criticise  the  early  attempts  of  the  British  legislature  and  the 
Company  to  conceive  a  system  of  judicial  administration  for  their  Indian  possessions. 
No  doubt,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  fault  in  their  early  attempts  at  regulation  of,  and  adap¬ 
tation  to,  the  rapidly  changing  British  responsibilities  in  Bengal.  At  the  very  heart  of  all 
the  weaknesses  of  the  early  British  judicial  administration  in  Bengal  was  an  enormous 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the  local  judicial  system,  laws  and  custom.  This  ignorance  can 
on  its  turn  be  ascribed  to  the  conditions  of  the  British  presence  in  Bengal.  The  Company 
was  a  mercantile  undertaking,  above  all  interested  in  a  profitable  trade.  The  great  majo¬ 
rity  of  its  servants  had  embarked  upon  their  Bengal  adventure  not  out  of  interest  for  the 
country  but  with  a  view  to  make  a  quick  fortune  allowing  them  to  return  to  Britain  as 
soon  as  possible.  These  traditionally  limited  views  of  both  the  Company  and  its  servants 
had  not  furthered  a  profound  interest  in  the  study  of  local  culture,  languages  and  cus¬ 
toms  as  long  as  they  did  not  have  an  immediate  influence  on  trade  or  other  sources  of 
profit.  Few  servants  saw  their  stay  in  Bengal  as  anything  other  than  a  temporary  passage, 
an  episode  in  their  lives  to  which  pecuniary  want  or  the  misfortune  of  having  an  elder 
brother  had  driven  them.  As  a  result,  no  representative  institutions  or  corporate  bodies 
of  local  government  had  yet  been  set  up  in  Bengal.  Most  servants  appeared  resigned  to 
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subsist  the  years  they  would  spend  in  Bengal  under  the  sway  of  an  absolute  government. 
It  was  all  for  the  good  cause  and  would  hopefully  result  in  them  returning  rich  enough 
to  be  able  to  fully  enjoy  their  freedom  in  Britain.  While  in  Bengal,  each  member  of  the 
European  community  sought  to  have  its  interests  represented  through  the  system  of  patro¬ 
nage.  Its  size  was  still  small  enough  that  access,  with  or  without  the  use  of  an  intermediary, 
to  persons  in  high  and  influential  stations  was  relatively  simple  for  practically  all  the  com¬ 
munity  members. 70 

All  power  remained  thus  vested  in  the  Company.  After  Plassey,  the  country  govern¬ 
ment  no  longer  possessed  sufficient  power  to  check  the  European  servants  of  the 
Company.  The  enlarged  scope  of  action  for  private  traders  living  under  the  Company’s 
protection  thus  forced  the  Company  to  strengthen  its  control  over  its  servants.  Initially  it 
did  so  to  protect  its  own  interests,  but  very  soon  also  with  a  view  to  protect  what  they  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population  now  entrusted  to  its  care.  That  this 
concentration  of  power  inherently  represented  a  potential  danger  in  case  of  abuse  was  as 
clear  to  the  Directors  as  it  was  to  the  Company’s  critics  such  as  Bolts.  But  there  was  little 
alternative  unless  they  would  ask  the  supreme  legislative  body  of  Britain  to  interfere. 

Until  now  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  Calcutta  judicature.  It  would  not  be  until  the 
early  1770’s  that  the  Company’s  judicial  responsibilities  would  extend  beyond  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  its  settlements.  It  was  within  these  boundaries  that  the  Company  obtained  its 
first  experiences  in  judicial  administration.  The  dual  system  installed  by  Clive  in  1765 
had  left  the  responsibility  for  jurisdiction  outside  of  the  Company’s  settlements  to  the 
Nawab.  But  the  Nawab’s  authority  and  power  now  being  largely  fictitious,  his  effectual 
control  over  the  inland  Courts  extended  no  further  than  the  immediate  surroundings  of 
Murshidabad.  Verelst  had  become  convinced  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  Bengal’s  native 
population  should  be  preserved  but  that  control  by  the  British,  the  actual  source  of  power 
in  Bengal,  had  become  necessary. 71 

Verelst  and  his  Council  were  well  aware  of  the  British  deficiency  in  knowledge  about 
the  laws,  customs  and  institutions  of  the  indigenous  system  of  law.  To  exercise  effective 
control  and  to  eradicate  the  abuses  and  corruption  with  which  the  British  generally  consi¬ 
dered  the  Bengal  judiciary  to  be  rife,  they  first  had  to  gather  sufficient  information 
about  it.  Their  Calcutta  experience  had,  if  anything,  taught  them  that  English  legal 
principles  could  not  be  unconditionally  applied  to  native  causes.  As  Verelst  put  it:  “To 
preserve  a  conquered  nation  their  laws,  customs  and  magistrates,  humanity,  justice  and 
sound  policy  will  equally  demand” 72 

In  1769,  Verelst  launched  a  plan  to  send  supervisors  into  the  country.  One  of  their 
original  tasks  was  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  districts  to 
which  they  were  appointed.  Their  instructions  greatly  emphasised  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
per  registers  to  be  maintained  for  all  causes  decided  in  the  courts.  A  copy  of  those  regis¬ 
ters  was  regularly  to  be  forwarded  to  Murshidabad. 73  The  plan  certainly  was  no  deus  ex 
mnchina  but  made  a  start  with  the  structural  assembling  of  information  by  the  British  about 
a  country  that  was  to  remain  under  their  authority  for  almost  two  centuries. 
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But  apart  from  knowledge  of  local  law  and  customs,  the  new  situation  and  role  of 
the  Company  in  Bengal  stood  in  dire  need  of  a  structural  redefinition  of  its  judicial  para¬ 
meters.  The  Company’s  new  responsibilities  needed  the  support  of  authoritative  courts 
manned  by  capable  judges.  Verelst  and  Bolts  would  both  commit  their  ideas  about  the 
necessary  reforms  of  the  Bengal  judicial  administration  to  paper.  Their  books,  their 
testimonies  in  front  of  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  their  legal  struggles 
in  the  courts  of  Calcutta  and  London  would  all  contribute  to  determine  the  form  the  1773 
parliamentary  intervention  in  the  Company’s  affairs  would  take. 

Notes 

1.  It  was  customary  that  indigenous  merchants  in  the  employ  of  European  subjects  of  the  Company  or 
of  native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  would  also  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  Calcutta  courts. 
This  custom  was  only  made  a  written  rule  in  1771.  See:  I.O.L.R.,  UParl/2/7:  Reports  from  Committees, 
IV;  Seventh  report  from  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  (1773),  p.  $31 

2.  See  Chapter  IV,  §2 

3.  Whether  the  zamindars,  according  to  Mughal  law,  were  in  fact  supposed  to  dispense  justice  in  cri¬ 
minal  cases  remains  disputable.  The  fact  remains  that  whatever  their  de  jure  position  was,  de  facto 
they  did  preside  as  judges  over  the  so-called  zamindari-  orfaujdari  cutcherries.  See:  N.  Majumdar,  Justice 
and  Police  in  Bengal,  pp.  38,  39 

4.  A.B.  Keith,  A  constitutional  history  of  India,  p.  SO;  See  also:  I.O.L.R.,  UParl/2/7:  Reports  from  Committees. 
Seventh  report,  p.  331 

5.  At  the  issue  of  the  war  with  Mir  Kasim,  the  Company  in  their  capadty  of  zamindar,  was  no  longer 
an  exception  in  this  respect.  The  Nawab's  power  had  so  much  weakened  that  his  authority  over  the 
inland  courts  was  limited  to  the  immediate  surroundings  of  Murshidabad,  his  capital. 

6.  The  terminology  used  to  describe  the  different  courts  is  rather  confusing.  Despite  this,  the  author  has 
preferred  to  use  the  names  by  which  the  different  courts  were  designated  in  contemporary  sources. 
These  terms  have  been  generally  taken  over  by  modern  historians. 

7. 1.O.L.R.,  P/1/36:  f.  13;  William  Bolts,  as  president  of  the  Court  of  Cutcherry,  to  Henry  Vansittart  and 
Council:  Calcutta,  5  May  1763 
8.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  p.  80 

9. 1.O.L.R.,  UParl/2/7:  Reports  from  Committees,  Seventh  report,  p.  331:  Bolts  was  confronted  with  this 
problem  when  he  was  president  of  the  Court  of  Cutcherry  in  1763.  He  wrote  to  the  President  and  Coundl: 
"from  the  pleas  of  business  &  other  avocations,  I  cannot  assemble  members  sufficient  to  hold  a  court, 
by  which  I  am  obliged  either  to  sit  by  myself  or  to  hold  no  court  at  all ...  I  therefore  request  your  Honors 
will  either  empower  me  to  hold  court  by  myself,  or  consider  of  some  method  to  obviate  the  ill  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  non  attendance  of  the  members".  See:  I.O.L.R.,  P/1/36:  f.  13:  Bolts  to  Vansittart  and 
Council:  Calcutta;  5  May  1763 

10.  Richard  Whittall,  formerly  an  attorney  of  the  Mayor's  Court  of  Calcutta,  declared  before  the 
Committee  of  Secrecy  that  a  European  plaintiff  could  also  bring  his  cause  against  a  native  in  front 
of  the  Court  of  Cutcherry.  This  is  an  interesting  point  as  this  would  mean  that  the  European  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Calcutta  could  in  fact  choose  the  law  they  would  like  to  be  made  applicable  to  such  causes 
according  to  their  apprehensions  about  the  outcome  of  their  cases  before  the  different  courts. 
However,  the  native  defendant  had  in  fact  the  same  right  as  he  was  allowed  to  remove  the  case  to 
the  Mayor's  Court.  See:  I.O.L.R.,  UParl/2/7:  Reports  of  Committees;  Seventh  report  p.  331 

1 1.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  p.  80 

12  An  appeal  to  the  Governor  and  Council  could  only  be  made  if  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeded  the 
value  of  one  hundred  Rupees.  See:  B.B.  Misra,  The  judicial  administration,  p.  127 

13.  J.Z.  Holwell  and  friends.  India  Tracts.  (London  1 764)  pp.  1 20,  121 

14.  Ibidem 

15  I  0  L  R  L/Parl/217:  Reports  from  Committees;  Seventh  Report,  p.  331 

1 6.  Ibidem:  Bolts  remarks  about  capital  sentences :  The  ancient  Moguls  and  Nabobs  would  not  permit 
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any  of  the  professors  of  Islam  to  be  hanged  according  to  the  English  custom,  esteeming  that  too 
ignominious  a  death  for  a  Mahomedan  to  suffer;  therefore,  in  such  cases  as  were  deemed  capital, 
only  the  lash  was  permitted  to  be  inflicted  until  death  on  the  Mogul's  subjects,  Mahomedans  and 
Gentoos;  but  the  officers  of  the  Court  called  Chawbuckswars,  or  lash  bearers,  are  sometimes  so  dex¬ 
trous  as  to  be  able  to  kill  a  man  with  two  orthree  strokes  of  the  Indian  chawbuck".  Bolts'  account 
of  the  death  penalty  being  inflicted  on  Muslim  criminals  by  the  lash,  is  corroborated  by  the  text  of 
a  letter  by  Verelst  to  his  friend  William  Ellis:  "Sometime  ago  we  requested  the  Board  to  favour  us 
with  their  opinion  regarding  the  execution  of  our  criminals  here,  ..they  thought  it  necessary  that 
we  should  exercise  the  same  authority  in  our  cutcherries  as  they  do  in  theirs ....  A  little  time  before 
I  left  Calcutta,  [to  take  up  his  Chiefship  at  Chittagong]  you  and  I  had  some  conversation  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  that  we  thought  the  executing  of  criminals  by  blowing  them  off  from  a  gun  would  be  more 
merciful  and  more  consistent  with  the  humanity  of  our  government  than  the  Moor's  custom  of  f  log- 
ging'em  to  death"  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  p.  81. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/79:  Verelst  Collection; 
f.  55;  Verelst  to  Ellis;  Chittagong,  4  August  1761 

17.  S.V.  Desika  Char  ed.,  Readings  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  India,  1757-  1947  (Delhi  1983)  p.  22: 
George  ll's  Charter  relative  to  the  judicial  administration  of  the  Presidency  Towns,  8  January  1 753. 

18.  J.Z.  Holwelland  friends,  India  Tracts,  p.  120 

19.  The  zamindar,  according  to  Mughal  law,  was  responsible  for  the  security  of  person  and  property 
within  the  extent  of  his  zamindari.  See:  N.  Majumdar,  Justice  and  police  in  Bengal,  p.  50 

20.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  p.  82 

21.  In  June  1757,  Mir  Jafar  granted  the  24  Parganas  and  the  land  around  Calcutta  to  the  extent  of  600 
yards  outside  the  Maratha  ditch  to  the  Company.  The  Maratha  ditch  surrounded  Calcutta.  It  was  dug 
in  1742  by  its  inhabitants,  at  their  own  expense,  to  protect  the  settlement  against  the  threatening 
invasions  of  the  Marathas.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  p.  81 

22.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  p.  81.  This  circumstance  was  inherited  from  the  Nawab's  administration. 
Under  the  Mughal  constitution,  criminal  jurisdiction,  under  the  Nazirrv  was  separated  from  civil  juris¬ 
diction  which  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Diwan.  With  the  decline  of  central  power  both  offices 
were  united  in  the  hands  of  the  Nawabs.  Parallel  to  this  development  what  were  formerly  two  sepa¬ 
rate  judicial  systems  now  became  a  diffuse  web  of  inheritable  and  commercialised  offices  infringing 
upon  each  other’s  jurisdictions.  Outside  the  Nawab's  capital,  it  were  above  all  the  zamindars  who 
usurped  a  number  of  profitable  judicial  offices,  often  uniting  all  forms  of  jurisdiction  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts  in  their  hands.  Revenue  collection  and  the  exercising  of  judicial  functions  became  thus  tradi¬ 
tionally  closely  linked. 

23.  I.O.L.R.,  L/Parl/217:  Reports  from  Committees;  Seventh  Report,  p.  331  "The  principal  or  head 
Cutcherry  of  this  officer  [the  collector]  is  in  Calcutta  ...  where  the  farmers  and  tenants  under  his  juris¬ 
diction  who  are  backward  in  payment,  as  well  as  others  for  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  are  confi¬ 
ned,  whipped,  and  otherwise  punished,  independently  of  the  other  courts  established  in  Calcutta". 
See:  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  p.  82 

24. 1.O.L.R.,  L/Parl/2/7:  Reports  from  Committees;  Seventh  Report,  p.  331 

25.  Ibidem;  See  also:  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  p.  81 

26.  See  above 

27.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  p.  82 

28.  Ibidem,  p.  81 

29.  Ibidem,  p.  83;  This  was  an  inaccurate  statement.  The  Caste  Cutcherry  was  presided  over  by  Nobkissen 
during  Verelsfs  governorship.  Though  Nobkissen  functioned  as  a  sort  of  political  banian  to  the 
Company's  Bengal  Government  Verelsfs  personal  banian  was  Gokul  Ghosal. 

30. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F 218/1 7:  Verelst  collection;  f.  1:  Nobkissen  to  Verelst;  10  march  1 767 

31.  L.  Dumont  Homo  hierarchicus.  Le  systeme  des  castes  et  ses  implications  (Paris  1966)  pp.213,  214 

32. 1.O.L.R.,  L/Parl/2/7:  Reports  from  Committees;  Seventh  Report,  p.  324.  It  should  be  mentioned  here 
that  Nobkissen  himself  was  not  a  Brahmin  and  thus  had  to  consult  a  pundit  before  proceeding  to 
pronounce  judgment.  In  cases  touching  religious  matters  among  Muslims,  the  qazi  had  a  similar 
authority.  The  qazi  was  a  Muslim  judge  for  claims  of  inheritance  and  succession  and  a  dignitary  per¬ 
forming  weddings,  funerals  and  other  rites.  He  was  both  layman  and  a  religious  personage.  In  theory, 
the  qazi  must  be  a  Muslim  scholar  of  blameless  life,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Quranic  law. 
See:  N.  Majumdar,  Justice  and  police  in  Bengal,  p.  43 
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33.  SV.  Desika  Char  ed.,  Readings  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  India,  p.  22.  The  pagoda  was  a  qol- 
den  com  much  muse  in  and  around  the  Company's  settlement  at  Madras.  In  the  period  under  studv 
a  thousand  pagodas  represented  roughly  four  hundred  pounds  sterling,  or,  2,5  pagoda  to  a  pound. 

34.  Ibidem,  pp.  20,  21 


35.  The  plaintiff  was  to  file  a  Bill  of  Complaint  of  which  the  defendant  would  be  notified.  The  court  sub¬ 
sequently  ordered  the  defendant  to  prepare  his  answer  within  a  certain  period  of  time. 

36. I.O.L.R.,  UParl/2/7:  Reports  from  Committees;  Seventh  report,  p.  331:  In  cases  where  the  matter  in 
dispute  did  not  exceed  1000  pagodas  (about  £400),  the  dedsion  of  the  Governor  and  Coundl  as  Court 
of  Appeal  was  to  be  final.  In  matters  above  that  sum,  the  parties  were  allowed  to  address  an 
appeal  to  the  King  in  Council  within  fourteen  days  after  the  Council's  judgement 

37.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  p.  77,  78 

38. 1.O.L.R.,  LIParl/2/7:  Reports  from  Committees;  Seventh  report  P ■  331 

39.  Ibidem. 

40.  Ibidem 


41.  About  £400 

42. 1.O.L.R.,  LIParlJ2/7 :  Reports  from  Committees;  Seventh  report  p.  331;  See  Also: 

W.  Bolts,  Considerations  l  p.  78 

43.  S.V.  Desika  Chared.,  Readings  in  the  constitutional  history,  p.  22 

44.  About  two  pounds,  or  twenty  rupees. 

45.  S.V.  Desika  Chared.,  Readings  in  the  constitutional  history,  pp.  22,  23 

46.  Ibidem,  p.  24 

47.  Ibidem 

48.  The  Charter  of  1 753  decreed  that  a  sheriff  was  to  be  yearly  elected  on  the  first  tuesday  of  December 
by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  settlement  See:  S.V.  Desika  Chared.,  Readings  in  the  constitutional 
history,  p.  21 

49.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  p.  79.  The  grand  jury,  unlike  the  petit  jury,  does  not  decide  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence.  The  Grand  jury  examines  the  witnesses,  its  role  is  inquisitorial  and  accusatorial. 

50.  Ibidem 

51.  Ibidem 

52.  S.V.  Desika  Chared.,  Readings  in  the  constitutional  history,  p.  25 

53.  B.B.  Misra,  The  judicial  administration,  p.  133  (n) 

54.  A.B.  Keith,  A  Constitutional  history  of  India,  p.  51 

55.  Sir  W.  Holdsworth,  A  history  of  English  law,  Vol.  XI  (London  1938)  pp.  165,  166,  254  -  258.  An  Act 
of  1 700  (1 1  William  III  chapter  12)  provided  for  the  trial  in  England  of  Governors  for  crimes  committed 
during  their  governorships.  This  was  a  necessary  enactment  as  according  to  English  legal  prin¬ 
ciples,  criminal  matters,  murder  and  high  treason  excepted,  were  local  matters  and  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  place  where  they  were  committed.  Still  in  1773,  however,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  include 
a  paragraph  with  a  similar  rule  in  the  Regulating  Act.  This  clearly  points  to  the  still  widely  held  belief 
in  the  Viceroyal  character  of  Governors. 

56.  Ibidem;  Until  1 773,  it  was  commonly  believed  that  a  Governor  could  not  be  sued,  either  in  India  or 
in  England,  on  civil  matters.  In  that  year,  a  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  a  case  opposing  a  Minorcan 
by  the  name  of  Fabrigas  to  the  former  Governor  of  Minorca,  Mostyn,  pointed  out  that  this  belief 
was  wrongly  held.  Though  Governors  were  not  liable  to  civil  suits  during  their  government  they  could 
be  sued  for  damages  in  England  after  their  term  of  office.  Later  decisions  even  pointed  out  that 
Governors  were  liable  to  be  sued  during  their  term  of  office  in  the  civil  courts  of  their  colony,  but 
were,  like  members  of  Parliament  protected  by  their  privileges  from  arrest. 

57.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  pp.  74  -  78.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lord  Chief  Justice  William  de  Grey, 
who  sat  in  judgment  on  the  cases  of  the  Armenians  contra  Verelst  was  the  same  who  together  with 
Lord  Mansfield  made  up  the  1 773  regulation  making  Governors  amenable  to  be  sued  for  damages 
in  the  Courts  of  England  for  crimes  committed  during  their  governorships  outside  of  the  Kingdom. 
See:  Sir  W.  Holdsworth,  A  history  of  English  law,  vol.  XI  p.  255 

58.  J.  W.  Kaye,  The  administration  of  the  East  India  Company.  (London  1853)  p.  32 1.  B.B.  Misra,  The  judi¬ 
cial  administration,  pp.  137,  138 

59. 1.O.L.R.,  LIParl/2/7:  Reports  from  Committees;  Seventh  report,  p.  333 
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60.  Ibidem ,  p.  332;  The  Court  of  Directors  ordered  the  President  and  Council  to  investigate  the  matter. 
Of  the  aldermen  then  sitting  only  Joseph  Cator  affirmed  Jephson's  allegation.  The  others,  Levett, 
Killican,  Reed  and  Jekyll,  denied  it.  Joseph  Catorwas  Bolts' acting  attorney  after  the  latter  had  been 
deported  from  Bengal  in  1768.  He  frequently  importuned  the  Governor  and  Council  with  demands 
on  the  part  of  his  client  Cator  would  himself  be  dismissed  from  his  office  of  alderman,  against  which 
decision  he  preferred  an  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council  in  imitation  of  Bolts.  See:  I.O.L.R.,  P/1 144;  f. 
445. 1.O.L.R.,  P/1/46;  ff.  99  - 103,  131  - 135,  161,  177. 1.O.L.R.,  P/1/48;  ff.  61  -  63.  K.D.  Bhargava  ed.,  Fort 
William  -  India  House  Corr.  VI,  p.  LVI 

61.  The  King's  Courts,  except  the  Court  of  Requests,  were  Courts  of  record  and  would  generate  a  writ¬ 
ten  body  of  precedents  to  be  used  as  a  source  of  justice  for  later  decisions. 

62.  Before  taking  charge  of  the  Mayor's  Court  in  Calcutta,  Goodwin  had  exercised  the  same  office  at 
Madras.  The  1753  Charter  names  him  personally  as  the  "next  and  modern  Mayor  of  the  said  town 
or  factory  of  Madraspatnam".  See:  S.V.  Desika  Char,  Readings  in  the  constitutional  history,  p.  20 

63. 1.O.L.R.,  L/Parl/217:  Reports  from  Committees;  Seventh  report,  p.  332 

64.  P.J.  Marshall,  East  Indian  fortunes,  p.  26 

65.  Ibidem,  pp.  26,  27 

66.  See  for  example  the  opinion  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Patna  concerning  the  supposed 
punishment  that  Bolts  was  to  undergo  after  having  so  ill-guarded  his  wife  as  to  allow  her  to  run  off 
with  another  man. 

67.  Pundit:  Learned  Brahmin,  in  this  case  expounder  of  the  Hindu  law  and  legal  usage 

68.  Mufti:  Interpreter  of  the  Muslim  law.  Gives  advice  on  legal  matters 

69.  Qazi:  Muslim  judge,  expounder  of  the  Muslim  written  law 

70.  The  other  side  of  the  medal  was  that  those  who  did  not  court  power,  or  even  dared  to  criticise  it 
risked  to  see  their  careers  checked  or  even  broken.  In  this  sense,  the  lack  of  public  engagement  in 
the  government  of  the  Company's  Bengal  settlement  and  the  patronage  system  promoted  the  mono¬ 
polisation  of  power  by  a  few.  George  Sparks,  Bolts'  attorney  at  law,  felt  the  wrath  of  power  after 
he  had  given  proofs  of  loyalty  to  his  client.  In  his  letters  to  Bolts  he  said  to  have  been  ruined  at  their 
hands  simply  for  having  belonged  to  Bolts'  friends.  Robbed  of  a  fortune  he  estimated  at  £1 0, 000 
by  iniquitous  litigation,  he  said  he  was  now,  after  thirty  years  in  India,  hardly  able  to  feed  his 
family.  He  wrote:  "Public  spirit  is  utterly  unknown  among  us.  We  are  all  slaves;  and  far  the  greater 
part  servilely  hug  the  chains  which  gall  them.  Fawning,  cringing,  abject,  sycophant  slaves  —  Dogs 
that  will  lick  the  foot  that  spurns  them".  See:  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  It  Appendix  p ■  574,  575;  George 
Sparks  to  William  Bolts;  Chittagong,  2  January  1 771 

71.  H.  Verelst,  A  view  of  the  rise,  pp.  145,  146 

72.  Ibidem,  p.  145 

73.  B.B.  Misra,  The  judicial  administration,  pp.  33,  34;  The  supervisors  were  to  act  under  the  directions 
of  the  Resident  at  the  Nawab's  court  in  Murshidabad 
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Chapter  XII 


To  sue  or  be  sued 


After  the  Council’s  fifth  order  for  Bolts  to  leave  Bengal,  issued  on  5  November  1767,  their 
determination  to  force  him  to  obey  and  their  ardent  personal  wish  to  see  him  off  finally 
moved  them  into  action. 

Perhaps  despairing  of  soon  obtaining  a  sufficiently  valid  ground  for  his  dismissal 
from  the  Mayor’s  Court,  they  judged  a  sustained  attack  upon  his  private  affairs  in  the 
country  the  next  best  option.  In  this  way,  they  tried  to  deprive  him  of  his  livelihood  while 
at  the  same  time  protecting  their  own  enterprises  from  his  competition.  We  have  seen 
how  Bolts’  interest  in  the  Awadh  saltpetre  trade  clashed  with  the  interests  of  Smith  and 
Russell.  Bolts  complained  that  apart  from  the  harassment  of  his  assamies  in  that  coun¬ 
try  by  Russell’s  banian  Ismaelbeg,  Colonel  Harper,  Smith’s  aide-de-camp,  actually  took 
from  one  of  Bolts’  gamashtas  two  parwanas 1  granted  him  by  Shuja-ud-daula  for  salt¬ 
petre  farms  in  Awadh.  Worse  still,  one  of  his  warehouses  was  broken  open  and  robbed, 
and  Bolts  claimed  to  have  lost  £3,000  worth  of  saltpetre  besides  several  boats.2 

The  chapter  on  private  trade  has  decribed  the  interest  the  Governor  and  Council  had 
in  the  cotton  imports  from  Surat  at  the  time  of  Verelst’s  governorship.  Bolts  threatened 
their  monopoly  by  very  competitive  cotton  imports  from  northern  India  down  the  river 
Yamuna.  Not  surprisingly,  Richard  Smith,  who  was  largely  concerned  in  the  Surat  cot¬ 
ton  concern3,  despatched  a  party  from  his  brigade  at  Allahabad  to  stop  a  fleet  of  Bolts’ 
boats  loaded  with  cotton  before  it  could  enter  Bengal.4 

But  the  most  daring  action  undertaken  by  the  Council  in  this  manner,  and  the  one 
they  would  come  to  rue  most,  was  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Bolts’  agents  in 
Awadh  and  Benares.  In  February  1768,  Verelst  had  sent  letters  to  both  Balwant  Singh, 
the  Raja  of  Benares,  and  Shuja-ud-daula,  the  Nawab  of  Awadh,  with  requests  to  arrest 
four  Armenians  and  a  Bengali,  all  five  particularly  identified  by  name. 5  The  reasons  offe¬ 
red  by  Verelst  for  those  arrests  were  that  they  had  no  right  to  reside  in  Awadh  and  that 
the  Armenians  were  “of  a  bad  Cast ” 6.  What  the  five  really  had  in  common  was  their  sup¬ 
posedly  being  agents  of  William  Bolts  and  having  been  pointed  out  as  such  to  Verelst  by 
Robert  Maddison. 7 
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The  Armenians  would  be  arrested  by  soldiers  of  the  Company's  army  the  following 
month.  These  arrests  would  prove  to  have  been  one  of  the  least  fortunate  initiatives  Verelst 
took  during  his  governorship  and  one  that  continued  to  haunt  him  for  many  years  after  his 
resignation  and  return  to  England.  The  Armenians  he  had  had  arrested  would  follow  him 
to  Britain  in  order  to  prosecute  him  at  law  for  having  procured  their  imprisonment  for  false 
motives  by  exercising  his  influence  over  the  Nawab  of  Awadh.  Their  cause  would  receive  ample 
coverage  in  the  London  press- and  contributed  much  to  the  public  clamour  raised  against  the 
Company  in  the  early  1770’s.  The  public  appearance  of  these  Armenians  in  London  made 
such  an  impact  that  their  case  will  receive  extensive  treatment  in  a  separate  chapter. 

t 

Verelst  and  his  Council  might  have  succeeded  in  removing  Bolts’  agents  from 
Shuja-ud-daula’s  territory  while  imputing  the  action  on  the  wish  of  that  Nawab  himself 
if  Bolts  had  not  had  his  proper  connections  at  Shuja’s  court.  His  correspondents  mana¬ 
ged  to  procure  him  a  copy  of  Verelst’ s  letter  to  the  Nawab  pointing  out  the  names  of  his 
agents.  Bolts  did  not  hesitate  to  bombard  Verelst  and  his  Select  Committee  with  letters 
sharply  pointing  out  the  illegality  of  their  proceedings  in  this  matter.  Verelst  and  the 
Committee,  clearly  taken  aback  and  baffled  by  the  resourceful  Bolts,  could  think  of  nothing 
better  to  answer  than:  “ that  they  think  you  have  no  right  to  call  upon  them  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  having  long  since  had  the  usual  time  allowed  you  for  the  adjustment  of  all  your 
concerns,  having  already  been  ordered  to  quit  the  country  and  advised  that  no  further  pro¬ 
tection  would  be  granted  you.  The  Committee  are  therefore  determined  not  to  interfere  or 
in  any  shape  charge  themselves  with  any  of  your  concerns”.* 

In  answer,  Bolts  assured  Verelst  that  he  was  “ not  to  be  trifled  with ”,  and  that  he  would 
“  force  into  light  the  most  secret  proceedings  ofthejumo  called  Select  Committee  in  all  things 
wherein  the  character,  liberty,  property,  or  life  of  a  British  subject  is  concerned  ”. 9  He  fur¬ 
ther  told  Verelst  to  be  uvery  averse  to  disputes  and  litigation ”,  but  that  it  lay  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  his  agents  and  so  preventing  “ things  going 
to  extremities”. 10  But  his  letter,  and  several  that  would  follow,  remained,  according  to  the 
Committee’s  decision,  unanswered.  Bolts  then  lodged  an  official  protest  against  Verelst 
and  his  Committee  with  the  notary,  John  Holme,  who  presented  the  same  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  on  18  May  1768. 

Bolts’  insolence  must  have  particularly  irritated  Richard  Smith,  a  person  known  for 
his  habitual  superciliousness  and  Bolts’  particular  competitor  in  the  saltpetre  trade  of 
Awadh.  At  a  Council  meeting,  Smith  urged  the  necessity  of  enforcing  obedience  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  Board  to  support  the  dignity  of  Government.  He  conjured  the  mem¬ 
bers  no  longer  to  “ suffer  Mr.  Bolts  with  impunity  to  bid  defiance  to  your  authority”,  and 
moved  that  the  resolution  of  5  November  1767  be  carried  into  execution. 11 

Frequent  applications  from  Bolts  to  the  secretary  of  the  Council  for  copies  of  the 
Council’s  proceedings  regarding  him  remained  unanswered  in  obeyance  to  the 
Committee’s  decision  to  take  no  further  notice  of  his  letters. 12  However,  through  junior 
secretary  Edward  Fenwick  Bolts  still  managed  to  procure  copies  of  those  proceedings  inclu¬ 
ding  those  containing  Smith’s  minute. 13  Bolts  now  opened  legal  fire  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
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tice  at  Calcutta.  He  accused  Smith  of  having  hatched  a  conspiracy  against  him  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Calcutta  Council,  wholly  from  private  resentment  occasioned  by 
jealousy  and  competition  in  trade.  Bolts’  information  against  Smith  and  his  fellow 
“conspirators”,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  Smith’s  minute,  was  presented  to  the  Grand 
Jury  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Calcutta  on  27  May  1768. 14 

Bolts  had  probably  been  waiting  for  a  good  opportunity  to  bring  his  quarrel  with 
Verelst  and  his  Council  to  court.  Since  he  had  addressed  his  memorial  to  the  Directors 
in  London,  the  scope  of  his  dispute  with  the  Calcutta  authorities  had  widened  from  a  quar¬ 
rel  over  personal  interests  to  a  general  indictment  of  the  Company’s  Bengal  administration. 
There  was  no  better  way  of  exposing  the  unwarrantable  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor  and  Council  than  by  making  them  sit  as  judges  in  a  cause  where 
they  themselves  were  a  party.  Besides,  if  the  decision  would  be  particularly  unjust,  his 
appeal  to  English  constitutional  right  protecting  individual  liberty  against  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power  by  government  would,  both  literally  and  as  a  matter  of  speech,  bring 
home  the  point  of  his  cause  even  more  effectively  once  submitted  to  the  eyes  of  the  judi¬ 
ciary  in  England  or  even  to  those  of  the  public  in  general. 

The  choice  of  Smith  instead  of  Verelst  as  the  principal  target  of  his  information  is 
not  surprising.  Verelst  himself  was  out  of  the  line  of  fire  because  he  was  not  amenable 
to  prosecutions  at  law  in  Bengal 15  forcing  Bolts  to  aim  somewhat  lower.  Smith  and  Verelst 
were  not  the  best  of  friends  which  could  mean  that  the  latter  would  not  be  too  much  temp¬ 
ted  to  support  the  first.  But,  judging  the  nature  of  the  information  he  presented  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  Bolts  did  not  seem  to  have  counted  on  this  possibility. 

In  the  information  Bolts  accused  Smith  and  the  other  “conspirators”  of  intending 
to  seize,  imprison  and  transport  him,  on  which  grounds  he  sought  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  England. 16  He  demanded  of  the  jury  that,  for  the  security  of  his  person  and  pro¬ 
perty,  Smith  and  his  accessories  might  be  bound  to  preserve  the  peace,  and,  "on  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  crimes  charged  against  them,  he  obliged  to  give  special  bail  for  their  future  good 
behaviour;  with  proper  securities  for  the  sum  of  110, 000  pounds  sterling  ...in  case  Colonel 
Smith  and  his  associates  should  illegally  make  use  of  the  military  force  under  their  com¬ 
mand,  to  carry  their  resolution  against  him  into  execution  ”. 17 

Entering  the  Courts  of  Justice  at  Calcutta,  Bolts’  quarrel  with  the  Company’s  Bengal 
government  entered  a  new  phase.  Bolts’  independent  spirit  had  first  antagonised  Verelst 
in  the  early  1760’s.  Over  the  years,  Bolts  success  in  trade  had  increased  his  tendency  to 
self-reliance  which  repeatedly  annoyed  his  superiors.  His  personal  squabble  with  Verelst 
and  his  frequent  collisions  with  the  Bengal  Government  or  its  individual  members 
developed  from  bad  to  worse,  culminating  into  Bolts’  undertaking  an  almost  single-han¬ 
ded  but  full-scale  attack  on  the  Bengal  administration.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  drove 
Bolts  to  such  a  hard-headed,  persistent,  and,  as  many  of  his  Calcutta  friends  frankly  told 
him,  hopeless  campaign  against  his  superiors.  By  1768,  Bolts  was  already  a  very  rich  man 
and  a  more  pliant  behaviour  towards  power  would  certainly  have  protected  his  fortune 
better.  Why  risk  it  all  in  a  single-handed  attempt  to  justify  himself  and  to  sully  his 
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adversaries?  Material  gain  was  not  to  be  expected  from  it,  the  loss  of  the  whole  or  at  least 
part  of  his  fortune  was  a  rather  more  plausible  consequence.  His  motives  can  not  have 
been  material  and  must  therefore  be  sought  in  the  structure  of  his  personality  in  inter¬ 
action  with  the  peculiar  situation  of  British  power  in  Bengal  in  his  era. 

Personal  animosity  between  him  and  Verelst,  enhanced  by  a  dislike  for  the  latter’s 
patron,  Clive,  played  an  important  and  all  too  evident  role.  While  the  mutual  antipathy 
between  Bolts  and  Verelst  dated  from  the  early  1760’s,  Bolts’  dislike  for  Clive  can  but  have 
stemmed  from  what  Bolts  saw  as  the  arbitrary,  party  influenced  and  unjust  wreckage  of 
his  career  occasioned  by  his  recall  from  Benares.  It  is  perfectly  imaginable  that  Bolts’  sus¬ 
tained  attack  on  the  Company’s  Bengal  authorities  was  fed  by  a  sincere  feeling  of 
having  suffered  gross  injustice  at  their  hands.  The  continued  unjust  treatment  he  recei¬ 
ved  from  Verelst,  a  man  for  whom  he  had  no  personal  respect,  must  have  been  felt  by 
him  as  an  affront.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  men  were  still  prepared  to  risk  their  lives 
in  duels  to  defend  their  honour  and  reputation.  It  is  perhaps  not  very  surprising  after  all 
that  Bolts  was  prepared  to  risk  a  fortune  to  defend  his. 

What  was  certainly  true  was  that  Bolts  was  a  man  with  extraordinary  capacities  and 
wide  interests.  Within  a  few  years  of  his  arrival  in  Bengal  he  was  extensively  employed 
in  revenue  farming  on  account  of  the  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts  partnership,  had  learned 
to  speak,  read  and  write  Bengali,  was  probably  the  most  important  active  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Lands  and  presided  over  the  Calcutta  Cutcherry  Court.  When  a  few  years 
later  he  served  as  second  in  council  of  the  Company’s  new  factory  at  Benares,  he  ope¬ 
ned  up  a  trade  in  diamonds  through  that  city  that  would  provide  the  different  Governors 
and  Councillors  in  Bengal  with  important  quantities  of  that  much  wanted  commodity 
for  years  to  come.  At  the  same  time,  he  pioneered  in  the  production  of  opium  in  that  area 
as  well  as  in  the  production  of  saltpetre.  Both  branches  of  trade  proved  to  be  of  value 
to  the  Europeans  that  would  come  after  him. 

Bolts  applied  himself  successfully  to  the  acquisition  of  a  sizeable  personal  fortune 
within  a  limited  period  of  time.  Money  was  certainly  not  the  least  of  his  preoccupations 
but  never  seemed  to  have  figured  as  a  goal  in  itself.  Throughout  the  rest  of  his  life,  Bolts 
would  remain  involved  in  a  number  of  plans  and  schemes,  almost  always  of  an  inno¬ 
vative  signature,  the  scope  of  which  were  seldomly  marked  by  modesty.  His  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  faujdar  of  Purnea  and  Shuja-ud-daula  were  but  a  prelude  to  the 
audiences  he  would  receive  at  the  courts  in  Vienna  and  Stockholm  and  his  secret 
consultations  with  the  Marquis  de  Castries  in  Paris. 

He  came  a  long  way  in  his  project  for  establishing  a  company  to  carry  on  trade  with 
the  East  for  the  Habsburg  Monarchy.  The  eventual  failure  of  this  project  was  more  due 
to  a  lack  of  co-operation  between  him  and  his  partners  than  to  a  lack  of  effort  or  vision 
on  Bolts’  part. 18  The  bankruptcy  of  the  Austrian  Company  and  the  discoveries  made  by 
Captain  Cook  inspired  Bolts  to  propose  a  daring  commercial  scheme  to  the  French 
minister  the  Marquis  de  Castries. 19  Bolts  proposed  a  triangular  trade  buying  furs  on  the 
north-west  coast  America  for  export  to  Japan  and  China. 20  De  Castries  was  taken  with 
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the  genius  of  Bolts’  plan  and  initially  decided  to  invest  a  considerable  sum  in  it  himself. 21 
But  his  interest  in  Bolts’  scheme  appeared  not  to  have  been  shared  by  enough  others  for 
the  plan  to  be  definitely  adopted.22  Meanwhile,  however,  Bolts  had  succeeded  in  inter¬ 
esting  the  Swedish  King’s  ambassador  in  Paris,  Baron  Stael  von  Holstein,  husband  of  the 
famous  Madame  de  Stael,  in  his  plans  and  in  October  1786  he  arrived  in  Stockholm  with 
the  Baron’s  recommendation.23  He  proposed  a  grandiose  plan  to  the  Swedes  including 
the  establishment  of  a  factory  in  Sind24  and  the  settlement  of  a  previously  uninhabited 
island,  the  exact  position  of  which  was  kept  secret,  as  an  entrepot  for  Swedish  trade  in 
the  East.  T\vo  ships  with  English  captains  and  Swedish  crews  were  to  sail  from  Gothenburg 
with  provisions  for  eighteen  months  in  order  to  colonise  this  island  which  was  to  be 
named  after  Bolts  himself,  “Boltsholm”.25  Bolts  demanded  that  the  whole  enterprise  would 
be  commanded  by  himself  and  that  he  would  be  appointed  Governor  of  his  island  for 
life.  The  Swedish  court  agreed  to  his  plan  in  November  1786  and  Bolts  started  his  pre¬ 
parations.  In  the  end,  however,  this  plan  would  equally  come  to  naught  because  of  poli¬ 
tical  developments  in  Europe  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  whole  project  a  secret  which 
was  essential  to  its  realisation.  It  was  indefinitely  postponed  in  January  1788  with  the 
Swedish  King  sending  Bolts  £250  as  a  token  of  his  regard  and  a  recognition  of  Bolts’  genius, 
enlightenment  and  distinguished  talents. 26 

The  next  project  we  hear  Bolts  to  be  involved  in  is  of  less  grandiose  proportions  but 
still  of  an  innovative  nature.  In  1795,  Bolts  “ employed  himself,  jointly  with  another 
Gentleman,  in  the  invention  &  construction  of  a  new  species  of  buoy,  called  Spire-Buoy, 
destined  originally  for  facilitating  the  navigation  of  the  liver  Ganges”. 27  A  prototype  was 
established  in  November  1797  on  the  sands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ganges  where  it  “met 
with  universal  approbation”. 28 


In  1800  we  find  Bolts  back  in  London  proposing  a  scheme  to  the  Company  for  buying 
copper  in  Turkish  Anatolia  in  order  to  sell  it  in  different  ports  in  India.  Because  of  the 
wars  against  France,  copper  had  become  very  scarce  and  expensive.  The  export  of  it  from 
Britain  had  even  been  temporarily  suspended  by  the  Privy  Council.  Bolts  avowed  that 
his  plan  would  prevent  the  Company  from  being  undersold  by  the  Americans  importing 
cheaper  copper  from  elsewhere  or  from  being  evinced  from  that  trade  altogether.  Bolts 
blushed  not  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Company  for  the  realisation  of  the  scheme,  beg¬ 
ging  them  to  believe  him  to  have  “no  other  view  than,  without  giving  offence,  that  of  ren¬ 
dering  myself  useful  to  my  old  Masters  ”. 29 

Not  unexpectedly  the  Company  did  not  accept  Bolts  offer.  By  1805,  then  aged  66, 
we  find  Bolts  residing  in  Lisbon.  He  there  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Gabriel  Kiinsli 
undertaking  the  manufacture  of  crystallised  lemon  juice  for  which  the  partners  had  obtai¬ 
ned  the  exclusive  privilege  for  twelve  years  “within  the  dominions  of  Portugal”. 30  From 
his  will,  made  up  in  Lisbon  in  the  course  of  that  same  year,  can  be  made  out  that  the  only 
valuable  asset  Bolts  still  possessed  at  that  time  was  his  library  consisting  of  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  bound  volumes  besides  his  collection  of  pamphlets. 31  This  library  seems  to  have 
been  of  primary  importance  to  Bolts  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  and  he  once  wrote  that 
without  his  library  he  would  be  but  a  body  without  a  soul. 32 
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The  picture  arising  from  this  short  sketch  of  Bolts’  later  life  is  not  one  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunist,  of  a  ruthless  fortune  hunter  making  the  most  out  of  the  favourable  circumstances 
for  quick  gain  that  offered  themselves  in  the  Bengal  of  the  1760’s.  In  Bolts’  case  there 
was  more  to  it.  Throughout  his  career  he  showed  the  additional  capacity  to  create  those 
possibilities  for  himself.  He  was  not  a  man  who  simply  waited  for  good  opportunities 
to  present  themselves  but  actively  and  creatively  sought  to  meet  his  ends.  Money  in  itself 
seemed  never  to  have  been  his  object  but  only  to  represent  a  tool  with  which  greater 
designs  could  be  realised.  He  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  with  vision,  a  self-instructed 
man  with  wide  interests  and  great  intelligence.  His  plans,  no  matter  how  grandiose,  were 
never  mere  castles  in  the  air  but  were,  quite  on  the  contrary,  always  based  on  a  profound 
understanding  of  the  complex  conditions  for  trade  on  a  global  scale.33  He  managed  to 
convince  Kings  and  Ministers  of  the  feasibility  of  his  schemes  by  the  particular  atten¬ 
tion  he  paid  to  all  details  involved. 

But  it  seems  that  Bolts  was  intolerant  of  men  with  \pss  vision,  especially  when  they 
were  opposing  his  great  plans  for  what  were  in  his  eyes  petty  motives.  He  could  be  diplo¬ 
matic  for  a  limited  amount  of  time  but  in  the  end  could  not  help  showing  his  disdain 
for  those  he  considered  inferior  to  himself  in  intelligence,  learning  and  imagination.  The 
personal  injury  he  felt  to  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Calcutta  government  was  the 
more  poignant  as  he  considered  it  to  have  been  inflicted  on  him  by  men  whom  he  had 
shown  to  be  his  inferiors  as  entrepreneurs,  men  he  would  put  to  shame  in  the  courts 
of  justice  and  for  whom  he  could  muster  no  intellectual  respect.  They  had  resorted  to 
brute  force  to  stop  Bolts  and  his  desire  to  make  this  clear  to  the  world  was  inspired  by 
intellectual  pride  and  the  need  to  prove  himself  to  be  right. 

To  sue... 

Bolts’  case  against  Richard  Smith  and  his  fellow  “conspirators”  came  to  a  hearing  at  the 
General  Quarter  Sessions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  held  at  Calcutta  on  27  May  1768.  The 
sitting  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  President  Verelst  himself  and  Council  members  James 
Alexander,  Claud  Russell,  William  Aldersey  and  Charles  Floyer.  The  Grand  Jury  consis¬ 
ted  of  seventeen  members  with  Cornelius  Goodwin,  the  Mayor,  as  their  foreman.  34 

According  to  custom,  Bolts  was  sworn  and  withdrew  from  the  court.  The  Grand 
Jury  then  proceeded  to  question  the  witnesses.  They  first  called  upon  Simeon  Droz,  then 
the  acting  sheriff,  to  appear  as  a  witness  and  to  be  sworn  accordingly.  The  Justices  inter¬ 
vened  by  observing  that  “ calling  upon  one  of  the  officers  of  the  court  who  was  then  upon 
duty  in  so  sudden  a  manner  without  having  obtained  their  leave  or  given  him  any  pre¬ 
vious  notice ...  was  a  very  improper  method  of  proceeding”. 35 

After  a  short  pause  wherein  Jury  member  George  Lear  left  the  court,  no  doubt  to 
consult  Bolts  upon  the  matter,  the  Grand  Jury  desired  Edward  Baber,  the  acting  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  to  be  sworn  in  order  to  be  questioned.  The  sitting  Justices  again  interve¬ 
ned  and  reiterated  the  same  objections  they  had  uttered  against  the  Jury  s  appeal  on 
Droz  as  a  witness  in  this  matter. 
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George  Lear  again  withdrew  from  the  court  and  a  little  while  later  returned  in  the 
company  of  William  Dumbleton  and  Shearman  Bird  with  the  request  to  have  them  sworn 
as  witnesses.  The  Justices  then  told  the  Jury  that  they  could  not  but  remark  that  in  the 
persons  of  the  Sheriff,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Mr.  Dumbleton  and  Mr.  Bird,  they  had  in 
fact  called  upon  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  President  and  Council 
of  Calcutta,  and  on  two  of  their  assistants  in  the  Secretary’s  Office.36  They  objected  more 
specifically  that  the  latter  two  were  barely  sixteen  years  of  age  and  entrusted  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  records  of  the  Select  Committee  and  Council  which  they  were  bound 
to  keep  secret.  They  alleged  that  Bolts  had  only  wanted  the  Jury  to  call  upon  them  to 
profit  from  their, youth  and  inexperience  by  making  them  disclose  the  proceedings  of 
the  Governor  and  Council  and  again  objected  to  them  being  called  upon  as  witnesses 
in  so  unprepared  a  manner. 37  Verelst  and  his  fellow  Justices  told  the  Jury  that  to  ques¬ 
tion  witnesses  they  first  had  formally  to  serve  them  with  proper  subpoenas.  Apart  from 
this  reflection  they  also  rather  disingenuously  rebuked  the  Jury  for  pretending  to  a  power 
superior  to  that  of  the  Government. 38 

The  Grand  Jury  reacted  with  a  spirited  reply  in  which  they  expressed  their  concern 
“to  find  that  their  endeavours  to  acquit  themselves  of  their  duty,  as  bound  by  their 
oaths,  should  have  brought  upon  them  so  severe  a  reflection  from  the  Bench  which  they 
are  not  concious  of  having  deserved ”. 39  If  the  Justices  would  persist  in  not  permitting 
the  Grand  Jury  to  examine  the  witnesses  by  refusing  to  swear  them  in,  they  saw  “no 
other  method  of  proceeding  left  (as  without  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  they  can¬ 
not  collect  the  opinions  of  the  jurors)  but  to  deliver  in  the  said  information  to  the  Bench 
of  Justices, ..  who  will  be  answerable  for  all  consequences  ”.40 

Verelst  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Bench  remonstrated  that  the  Jury  misrepresen¬ 
ted  the  facts  and  maintained  not  to  have  absolutely  refused  to  hear  the  witnesses  but 
only  to  have  offered  to  adjourn  the  session  in  order  to  give  the  Jury  the  opportunity  to 
properly  subpoena  the  witnesses.41  They  tried  to  appease  the  Jury  by  assuring  them  of 
the  favourable  opinion  they  had  of  its  members  but  that  “if  the  proceedings  of  the  Jury 
this  day  were  to  become  a  precedent,  further  Juries,...  with  less  zeal,  may  at  pleasure, 
under  various  pretences,  scrutinise  into  the  most  important  transactions  of  Government, 
the  evil  consequence  of  which  must  be  too  apparent  to  need  any  elucidation”. 42  The  court 
was  subsequently  adjourned  until  three  months  later,  27  August  1768. 43 

Bolts  would  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  saying  that 
it  never  was  the  business  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  issue  writs  of  subpoena  but  that  this  should 
be  done  by  the  Justices  themselves,  who,  he  alleged,  “were  sitting  without  any  other 
Business’’  from  eight  o’  clock  in  the  morning  until  one  in  the  afternoon,  “and  might  in 
one  hour  have  issued  the  subpoenas’’. 44  According  to  him,  the  Justices’  objections  to  the 
witnesses  were  nothing  more  than  frivolous  pretexts  in  order  to  obstruct  “the  due 
course  of  publick  justice  which  occasioned  the  protest  of  the  Grand  Jury’’. 45 

Though  Bolts’  action  at  law  was  thus  quashed,  he  must  still  have  considered  the 
proceedings  at  lpast  a  partial  success.  Perfectly  aware  of  who  his  judges  were,  he  could 
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not  have  entertained  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  case  decided  in  his  favour.  No,  Bolts'  rea¬ 
sons  for  bringing  his  cause  into  the  courts  of  Calcutta  were  multiple  but  the  hope  of  obtai¬ 
ning  a  decision  in  his  favour  was  not  one  of  them.  In  India,  the  Governors  and  Councils 
were  all-powerful  and  the  individual  freedom  of  the  servants  was  severely  restricted.  By 
taking  legal  action  in  the  King  s  Courts  of  the  settlement,  Bolts  made  an  appeal  to 
English  law,  in  this  case  more  in  particular  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  protecting  the  liberty 
of  individual  English  subjects  against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  He  thus  opened  the 
possibility  for  an  appeal  in  England  according  to  an  Act  passed  in  1754, 46  and  warned 
the  Calcutta  government  to  mind  their  steps,  for,  even  if  in  India  nothing  could  oppose 
them,  once  retired  to  England  they  risked  to  be  called  to  account  for  their  actions  after 
all. 

That  Bolts  hoped  to  gain  time  by  persuading  the  authorities  not  to  take  action  against 
him  is  clear  and  he  probably  took  pride  in  publicly  defying  his  supposed  oppressors.  But 
his  most  important  objectives  were  twofold:  First  to  publiply  expose  the  iniquity  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Calcutta  Government,  which  he  deemed  guided  by  the  personal 
interest  of  its  members  rather  than  by  any  objective  for  the  public  good;  and  secondly 
to  point  out  the  injustice  of  investing  the  members  of  the  executive  with  the  power  to 
sit  as  judges  even  over  cases  in  which  they,  in  their  executive  capacities,  were  themselves 
a  party. 

The  objections  the  Justices  raised  against  Bolts’  witnesses  effectively  barred  him  from 
achieving  his  first  objective.  He  could,  however,  hardly  have  dreamt  of  obtaining  better 
material  to  prove  the  validity  of  his  second  objective  than  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
and  especially  the  squabble  between  the  Justices  on  the  Bench  and  the  Grand  Jury.  Verelst 
and  his  fellow  Justices  of  the  Peace  clearly  felt  threatened  in  their  public  capacities  as 
President  and  Council.  In  refusing  to  swear  in  the  witnesses  because  of  the  acknowledged 
fear  that  they  might  publicly  discover  proceedings  of  the  Council  which  were  apparently 
better  kept  secret,  they  had  obstructed  the  course  of  justice  simply  because  they  felt  this 
to  be  in  their  interest  and  because  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  so.  To  rebuke  the  Grand 
Jury  for  pretending  to  a  power  superior  to  that  of  the  Government  was  a  singular  ins¬ 
tance  of  Verelst  being  both  short-tempered  and  short-sighted.  Not  only  did  this  prove  how 
much  his  functioning  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  influenced  by  his  being  the  head  of 
government,  but  he  also  laid  himself  open  to  the  combative  criticism  of  Bolts  charging 
him  and  his  government  with  despotism.  Bolts  would  later  make  grateful  use  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  in  his  attacks  upon  the  Company’s  Bengal  Government  after  his  return  to  England. 

Indeed,  a  stop  had  been  put  to  Bolts’  action  in  court.  But  at  what  price?  Bolts  had 
successfully  forced  Verelst  and  his  Council  to  sit  as  judges  in  a  case  where  they  them¬ 
selves  were  defendants.  As  glaring  examples  of  the  injustice  of  such  a  union  of  powers 
in  the  same  body  of  men  they  had  adjourned  the  court  as  Justices,  and  would,  as  per¬ 
sons  vested  with  the  executive  authority,  subsequently  arrest  the  plaintiff  before  he  could 
bring  his  cause  into  court  again.  Worse  still,  by  unnecessarily  rebuking  the  Grand  Jury 
they  had  unwittingly  furnished  Bolts  with  material  in  support  of  his  charges  concerning 
the  despotic  character  of  the  Company’s  Bengal  Government. 
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However,  Verelst  and  his  Committee  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  hindsight  and 
may  even  have  been  fairly  content  with  the  result  of  their  actions  in  court.  Bolts'  threats 
“to  print  and  publish  to  the  world  at  home  what  may  add  to  the  national  odium  of  the 
Company”*7  were  perhaps  not  yet  taken  very  seriously  and  they  had,  after  all,  prevai¬ 
led  upon  Bolts  by  preventing  him  from  exposing  their  secret  proceedings  in  court.  Bolts, 
on  his  part,  was  busily  engaged  in  assembling  material  for  his  publication  and  could  hardly 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  procedures  in  court  either. 

That  the  members  of  the  Select  Committee  had  not  completely  forgotten  about  Bolts' 
threat  to  publish  his  grievances  after  his  return  to  England  appears  from  the  difficulties 
Bolts  experienced  in  trying  to  obtain  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  session  of  27  May 
1768.  After  many  applications  for  the  same  he  finally  received  from  the  hands  of  Edward 
Baber,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  what  Bolts  alleged  to  be  falsified  copies.48  In  August,  Bolts 
had  a  Bill  of  Complaint  filed  at  the  Mayor’s  Court  against  Baber  in  his  capacity  of  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  for  supplying  him  with  such  falsified  documents. 49  This  complaint  was,  as 
had  been  the  case  with  the  information  against  Smith,  principally  aimed  against  Verelst. 50 

A  week  earlier  Bolts  had  had  an  official  protest  served  upon  the  Council  against  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  that  had  obstructed  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  as  well  as  against  all  the  other  members  of  the  Select  Committee  for  joining 
in  a  conspiracy  against  his  person. 51  He  declared  them  answerable  for  all  evil  consequences 
and  material  loss  he  would  suffer  should  Smith,  his  accessories,  or  any  other  person  exe¬ 
cute  their  resolutions  against  him. 52  The  perspicacious  Bolts  took  care  to  serve  copies 
of  this  protest  on  all  captains  and  on  all  military  and  naval  officers  that  were  liable  to  be 
employed  in  his  arrest  and  deportation.  As  he  had  heard  that  it  was  the  firm  intention 
of  the  Board  to  send  him  home  on  the  Valentine,  he  personally  assisted  when  her 
Captain,  Purvis,  was  served  with  his  copy. 53  His  object  was  to  scare  them  off  by  claiming 
his  eventual  arrest  and  deportation  to  be  illegal  and  by  threatening  all  eventual  actors 
with  prosecution  for  their  part  therein.  His  action  would  not  be  without  success. 

...  or  be  sued 

We  have  seen  that  Verelst  spared  no  effort  to  come  up  with  a  convincing  case  upon  which 
Bolts  could  be  dismissed  from  his  office  as  alderman,  thus  removing  the  last  barrier  for 
him  to  be  legally  sent  home.  Until  August  1768,  however,  he  had  remained  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  Time  began  to  press  as  Bolts  was  putting  serious  pressure  upon  the  Company’s  govern¬ 
ment  and  his  staying  in  Bengal  in  open  and  public  defiance  of  their  efforts  to  send  him 
home  was  a  thorn  in  their  flesh.  Every  day  of  his  continued  residence  in  Bengal  repre¬ 
sented  a  subversion  of  their  authority  and  they  esteemed  that  his  removal  should  be  hasty. 

It  was  haste  that  made  Verelst  decide  to  proceed  upon  an  information  against 
Bolts  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  Council  Edward  Baber.  Baber  told  Verelst  and  the 
Council:  “  When  I  was  Sub-Secretary,  Mr.  Bolts  came  to  me  at  the  Secretary’s  Office  in  the 
Council  House, 54  and  after  telling  me  he  had  something  of  importance  to  say  to  me,  he 
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took  me  aside  and  asked  me  if  I  coaid  let  him  see  his  covenants  sent  oat  by  the  Company 
prohibiting  their  servants  accepting  presents,  to  which  I  replied  I  coaid.  He  then  desired 
me  to  go  in  a  room  where  there  were  not  any  gentlemen  writing.  I  took  him  into  the  Coancil 
Room  and  after  shewing  him  his  covenants,  he  reqaested  me  in  the  most  earnest  man¬ 
ner  to  permit  him  to  execate  these  covenants  afresh,  alledging  as  a  reason  for  making  this 
reqaest  that  the  signing  was  not  his  own  bat  his  writer’s,  and  that  this  circamstance  was 
known  to  Mr.  Sage,  who  he  was  apprehensive  woald  make  it  pablick.  I  told  him  it  was 
not  in  my  power  to  grant  sach  a  reqaest  and  peremptorily  refased  him.  After  this  denial 
he  then  reqaested  I  woald  keep  the  matter  a  profoand  secret.  I  told  him  as  long  as  I  coaid 
consistently  with  my  daty  to  my  employers  I  woald,  bat  if  it  shoald  ever  be  of  consequence 
to  disclose  the  matter,  l  mast  look  apon  this  promise  to  be  void " 55 

It  remains  conjecture  but  the  complaint  Bolts  filed  against  him  at  the  Mayor’s 
Court  only  three  days  earlier  must  have  helped  him  in  his  decision  that  he  now  owed  it 
to  his  employers  to  break  his  promise  of  secrecy  to  Bolts. 

Verelst  called  in  the  aid  of  the  old  registrar  of  the  Mayor’s  Court,  John  Holme,  to 
advise  him  on  the  legal  proceedings  to  be  undertaken. 56  He  asked  him  to  draw  up 
Baber’s  information  into  a  proper  complaint  in  writing57  and  to  write  a  regular  summons 
ordering  Bolts  to  appear  before  the  Council  on  the  morning  of  5  September  1768  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve.  However,  it  was  Verelst  himself  who  formally  exhibited  the 
complaint  against  Bolts  and  acted  as  Bolts’  accuser. 58 

Bolts  answer  to  the  summons  is  worth  quoting:  “ After  the  freqaent  complaints 
and  representations  which  I  have  made  to  the  Board  withoat  being  regarded  or  answered, 
the  Board  have  no  right  to  expect  that  I  shoald  attend  the  sammons. . .  However,  as  the 
President  in  this  single  instance  with  respect  to  me  has  desisted  from  his  castom  of  stab¬ 
bing  in  the  dark  and  for  once  dared  to  stand  forth,  I  shall  therefore  daly  attend  at  the  time 
appointed  and  sapported  by  concioas  integrity  shall  I  hope  be  able  to  fix  the  infamy  where 
only  it  oaght  to  fall". 59 

On  Monday  5  September,  Bolts  duly  appeared  at  the  Council  House  and  was  cal¬ 
led  before  the  Select  Committee.  Baber  was  asked  to  inform  the  Board  of  what  he  knew 
of  the  affair  in  question  upon  which  he  delivered  in  his  written  information  upon  oath. 
When  the  Select  Committee  proceeded  to  read  the  information,  Bolts  interrupted  them 
by  saying  that  he  insisted  on  his  accuser  being  present.  He  asserted  that  the  expectation 
of  seeing  Verelst  before  him  was  one  of  his  principal  motives  for  attending  the  Board  that 
day  and  that  he  would  not  answer  any  questions  in  his  absence.  Obviously  puzzled  at 
Bolts’  demand,  the  members  of  the  Board  asked  him  to  retire. 

While  Bolts  was  waiting  outside  the  Council  Room,  the  members  inside  debated 
Bolts’  demand.  After  concluding  that  it  was  his  legal  right  to  require  the  presence  of  his 
accuser,  they  sent  the  Secretary,  Baber,  to  Verelst  in  order  to  request  his  attendance.  Baber 
returned  with  a  verbal  message  from  Verelst  who  desired  to  be  dispensed  from  attending. 
He  considered  his  presence  unnecessary  as  his  complaint  against  Bolts  was  upon  infor- 
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mation  he  had  received  from  Baber  and  not  according  to  facts  of  his  own  knowledge. 
However,  Cartier  and  the  other  members  then  attending60  remained  of  opinion  that  Bolts’ 
request  was  indeed  his  legal  right  and  ordered  Baber  to  repeat  their  request  to  Verelst. 
After  initially  yielding  to  the  request,  he  soon  afterwards  wrote  them  the  following 
note:  "...I  could  wish  my  presence  to  be  dispensed  with  as  there  is  an  indelicacy  if  not 
an  impropriety  in  my  appearing  as  an  informer  before  a  Board  over  which  I  preside  as 
Governor.  However,  should  you  still  think  that  my  presence  is  absolutely  necessary  and 
my  attendance  at  the  immediate  call  of  Mr.  Bolls  not  inconsistent;  If  you  will  adjourn  the 
Court  ‘ hill  the  afternoon  I  will  attend  you.  This  I  am  induced  to  ask  from  that  delicacy  which 
1  think  is  due  to  my  station a 

The  Board  answered  that  they  also  “felt  the  situation  which  Mr.  Bolts  had  reduced 
us  to  by  obliging  us  to  apply  for  your  presence”. 62  They  assured  the  Governor  that  they 
were  conscious  of  the  delicacy  of  the  matter  with  regard  to  his  public  station  but  that  it 
appeared  to  them  that  every  British  subject  had  an  indubitable  right  to  face  his  accuser. 
They  were  hesitant  to  postpone  the  meeting  until  the  afternoon  as  Bolts  would  no  lon¬ 
ger  be  obliged  to  attend  being  summoned  only  to  appear  between  ten  and  twelve  in  the 
morning.  But  Verelst  remained  adamant  and  repeated  that  if  he  must  attend  he  would 
only  do  so  in  the  afternoon. 

All  this  time,  Bolts  sat  outside  the  doors  of  the  Council  Room  seeing  Baber  earning 
messages  to  and  from  Governor  Verelst.  He  equally  noticed  that  John  Holme  was  repea¬ 
tedly  called  in,  obviously  to  be  consulted  on  legal  matters.  A  request  for  the  doors  to  be 
opened  to  him  was  refused63  until  he  was  finally  called  in  again.  They  acquainted  him 
that  if  he  would  renounce  on  his  request  they  would  proceed  on  the  case  immediately, 
if  not,  the  Committee  would  adjourn  until  four  in  the  afternoon  at  which  time  Verelst 
would  be  present.  Bolts  was  asked  to  attend  at  the  Board  again  between  four  and  five 
that  day,  to  which  he  answered  that  he  would  do  so  with  pleasure. 64 

That  afternoon  the  Select  Committee  met  again  at  half  past  four.  Verelst  duly  atten¬ 
ded  the  meeting  but  Bolts,  with  a  sense  for  drama,  arrived  only  one  hour  later.  Appearing 
as  the  plaintiff,  Verelst  requested  Baber  to  acquaint  the  Board  upon  oath  with  what  he 
knew  about  the  affair.  Baber  referred  to  the  written  information  he  had  delivered  to  the 
Board  that  morning  which  was  then  read.  The  information  that  was  now  read  largely  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  one  given  by  Baber  at  the  Council  meeting  ten  days  earlier65  but  dif¬ 
fered  on  one  point.  In  the  original  information,  Baber  had  only  alleged  that  Bolts  had  asked 
him  to  allow  him  to  re-execute  the  covenant.  In  the  official  information  now  read, 

Baber  said  that  Bolts  also  requested  allowance  “to  take  the ..  indenture  home  with  him 
for  that  purpose ”. 66 

After  the  information  had  been  read,  the  Board  asked  Bolts  whether  it  represented 
the  truth  or  not.  He  replied  that  it  was  partly  true,  and  partly  false.  When  asked  which 
part  was  untrue,  he  answered  that  he  had  never  asked  Baber  to  allow  him  to  take  the 
indenture  home  with  him.  A  triviality  perhaps  but  Bolts  denial  leaves  us  the  impression 
that  Verelst  and  those  who  had  co-operated  with  him  in  making  up  the  charge  had  exer- 
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L  d|,th  h6  V6S  t0  make  the  m°SI  °f  “  even  t0 1110  point  of  exaggerating  beyond  the  truth 
Bolts  subsequent  remark  that " many  of  the  most  material  circumstances  seem  desi¬ 
gnedly  omitted  and  many  other  misrepresented ” 67  reinforce  this  impression.  This  triviality 
therefore  becomes  important  as  an  indication  of  the  necessity  the  accusing  party  had  felt 
o  making  the  most  of  their  complaint.  They  knew  it  to  have  many  weak  points  and  Verelst 

had  made  use  of  Baber’s  information  for  his  charge  against  Bolts  simply  because  he  had 
not  been  able  to  produce  a  better  one. 


The  chaige  was  vulnerable  on  several  points.  It  accused  Bolts  of  a  crime  he  was  belie¬ 
ved  to  have  committed  more  than  three  years  previously.  Edward  Baber,  the  only  wit¬ 
ness  in  this  case,  had  been  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  affair  two  years  before 
he  would  mention  them  to  Verelst.  During  those  years  Baber  had  been  sub-secretary  and 
secretary  to  the  Council  and  was  in  that  capacity  fully  aware  of  its  wish  to  have  Bolts  expel¬ 
led  from  Bengal.  It  is  unlikely  that  during  all  that  time  he  would  have  chosen  to  keep  his 
promise  of  secrecy  to  Bolts  while  he  stood  to  gain  so  much  by  the  Council’s  patronage 
in  supplying  them  with  defamatory  information  against  Bolts.  It  is  more  likely  that 
Baber  had  initially  thought  the  affair  too  insignificant  to  mention,  or  that  Verelst  had  him¬ 
self  been  of  that  opinion  at  a  time  when  he  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  come  up  with  a  more 
convincing  charge. 68  Bolts’  complaint  against  Baber  in  the  Mayor’s  Court  and  Verelst’s 
haste  to  remove  Bolts  from  the  settlement  were  probably  corroborating  circumstances 
that  made  the  accusers  decide  to  try  their  luck  with  this  charge. 69 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  that  day,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  Bolts  had  acknowledged  part  of  the  information  to  be  true.  He  proposed  to  read 
out  his  written  defence  in  order  to  specify  which  parts  of  the  information  were  true  and 
which  parts  were  not  as  well  as  what  parts  were  misrepresented  and  which  circumstances 
were  omitted.  At  this  point,  however,  the  Board  interrupted  him  and  asked  if  he  had  any 
questions  to  put  to  Mr.  Verelst.  Bolts  answered  that  he  definitely  had  but  that  those  ques¬ 
tions  would  be  asked  in  the  course  of  his  reading  his  defence  and  that  he  would  not  now 
ask  them  separately  and  detachedly.  But  Verelst  was  loath  to  assist  at  Bolts’  making  his 
defence  and  said  that  he  knew  nothing  more  of  the  affair  than  what  his  information  contai¬ 
ned.70  Bolts  should  give  him  a  written  account  of  the  questions  he  may  want  to  put  to 
him  to  which  he  would  answer  “m  the  most  candid  manner  in  his  power”. 71  With  the 
permission  of  the  Board,  Verelst  then  left  the  Council  Room. 


Bolts  made  a  spirited  protest  against  those  proceedings  telling  the  Board  that  “ there 
are  other  circumstances  relative  to  the  matter  in  question,  more  than  what  is  contained 
in  the  information,  with  which  Mr.  Verelst  is  acquainted,  that  to  convict  Mr.  Verelst  of  this 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  him  present,  that  as  Mr.  Verelst  is  permitted  to  go  away, 
Mr.  Bolts  refuses  to  deliver  or  to  read  his  defence,  but  will  transmit  it  to  the  Honourable 
the  Court  of  Directors,  to  whom  he  will  give  the  most  honourable  satisfaction”.  - 

The  President  of  the  Board,  John  Cartier,  now  remarked  that  it  was  a  singular 
indulgence  in  the  Board  to  allow  Bolts  to  make  so  many  observations  upon  their  pro¬ 
ceedings.  To  this  Bolts  answered  that  it  was  a  singular  condescension  in  him  to  have 
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appeared  before  the  Board  to  answer  to  a  charge  they  had  willingly  qualified  a  misde¬ 
meanour,  which,  if  it  was  so,  the  present  Board  had  no  right  to  take  cognizance  of. 73 

After  Bolts  had  once  again  refused  to  make  his  defence  unless  in  the  presence  of 
Verelst,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  Council  Room.  The  Select  Committee,  peculiarly 
enough  in  a  case  where  the  defence  of  the  accused  had  not  yet  been  heard,  immedia¬ 
tely  proceeded  to  pass  judgement.  There  remains  little  doubt  that  the  Board’s  decision 
had  been  determined  upon  long  before  Bolts  made  his  appearance  in  the  Council  Room. 
It  deserves  to  quoted  in  full: 

“  The  Board,  taking  the  whole  proceedings  into  consideration  and  remarking  that 
Mr.  Bolts  has  repeatedly  refused  making  any  defence  unless  Mr.  Verelst  was  present,  which 
was  judged  by  no  means  necessary  since  he  (Verelst)  had  attended  while  the  information 
and  evidence  were  read  and  had  acquainted  the  Board  he  would  be  ready  to  attend 
again  whenever  they  had  any  questions  to  put  to  him. 

They  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Bolts  has  by  no  means  acquitted  himself  of  the  charge 
brought  against  him  but  on  the  contrary  had  in  part  acknowledged  it.  They  therefore  deem 
him  an  improper  person  to  be  a  member  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  by  virtue  of  the  power 
vested  in  them  by  the  Royal  Charter.,  they  accordingly  disqualify  him  from  being  any  lon¬ 
ger  an  alderman  of  the  Honourable  the  Mayor’s  Court  of  which  it  is  agreed  to  advise  the 
court”  by  letter. 74 

The  proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee  in  this  matter  and  their  decision  to 
remove  him  from  his  seat  in  the  Mayor’s  Court  do  not  only  seem  hasty  but  even  illegal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  modem  reader.  Their  opinion  is  shared  by  eighteenth-century  legal 
experts  like  William  de  Grey75  and  Charles  Sayer76,  who  decided  that  even  according  to 
the  more  flexible  standards  of  justice  of  their  time,  the  Board’s  proceedings  and  decisions 
in  this  matter  could  not  be  justified.  They  declared  that  the  offence  with  which  Bolts  was 
charged,  endeavouring  to  render  his  indentures  with  the  Company  ineffectual  to  evade 
possible  prosecution  for  a  breach  of  those  covenants77  was  in  itself  a  reasonable  cause 
to  remove  an  alderman  from  his  seat  but  that  such  a  removal  could  only  be  effected  after 
the  charge  had  been  fully  proved.  In  this  case,  no  other  proof  was  afforded  than  that  which 
had  been  given  by  Edward  Baber,  at  that  moment  a  defendant  in  a  case  filed  by  Bolts  at 
the  Mayor’s  Court. 

Apart  from  the  proof  supplied  in  court  in  support  of  the  information  being  of  doubt¬ 
ful  reliability,  the  actual  accusation  rested  on  very  feeble  legal  foundations.  Verelst’s 
information  amounts  to  the  charge  of  Bolts  having  had  his  writer  sign  the  covenants  for 
him.  Even  if  this  was  so,  the  covenants  would  still  be  equally  binding  in  law  once  such 
covenants,  including  the  signature  by  his  writer,  had  been  acknowledged  by  him. 


De  Grey  and  Sayer  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  no  steps  were  taken  until  two  years  after 
the  Select  Committee  had  been  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and  less  than  a 
month  before  Bolts  was  arrested.  Therefore,  they  considered  the  information  not  so  much 
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filed  by  way  of  original  complaint  but  rather  as  a  recrimination  in  retaliation  for  Bolts’ 
petition  to  the  Grand  Jury  against  Smith  and  his  accessories  and  for  his  prosecutions  of 
Baber  and  Boughton. 

Apart  from  these  weaknesses  of  Verelst’s  case  against  Bolts,  Sayer  and  de  Grey  poin¬ 
ted  out  that  Bolts,  as  alderman,  had  a  legal  right  to  reside  in  Calcutta.  Therefore,  every 
order  for  him  to  depart  subsequent  to  his  nomination  to  that  station  and  before  his  remo¬ 
val  from  it  were  void  in  law. 78 

It  should  be  noted  that  de  Grey  and  Sayer  were  in  this  matter  advising  the  Company 
and  were  not  trying  to  make  out  a  case  for  Bolts.  They  concluded  that  upon  the  whole 
the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Bolts  had  not  been  sufficiently  regular  and  cautious,  and, 
that  in  the  event  of  Bolts  bringing  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  against  Verelst,  the 
result  would  be  uncertain  and  would  depend  on  the  impression  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  would  make  upon  a  jury. 79 

*> 

The  opinion  of  another  lawyer,  John  Glynn,  was  even  more  critical  of  the  Board’s 
proceedings  against  Bolts.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Bolts  from  the  office  of  alderman  “ doth 
not  appear  to  me  by  the  case  here  stated  to  be  in  the  least  degree  warrantable ”. 80  Regarding 
Bolts’  subsequent  deportation  to  England,  Glynn  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  “ impos¬ 
sible  to  justify  a  proceeding  so  repugnant  to  every  idea  of  law  to  remove  a  man  by  force, 
in  consequence  of  an  extrajudical  order  only,  from  his  habitation,  family  and  trade". 81 

The  subsequent  steps  the  Council  took  were  one  more  injudicious  than  the  other. 
After  so  much  hesitation  and  delay,  such  hasty  and  legally  unjustifiable  actions  are  sur¬ 
prising.  Verelst  and  the  Council  members  were  themselves  very  much  aware  of  the 
weakness  of  their  case  against  Bolts  and  hastened  to  have  him  deported  from  the  sett¬ 
lement.  82  Bolts  was  only  informed  of  the  decision  of  the  Select  Committee,  taken  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  hearing  on  5  September,  when  he  received  copies  of  their  proceedings 
on  the  11th  of  that  month.83 

One  day  later  he  sent  in  the  written  defence  he  had  prepared  and  had  intended  to 
read  in  front  of  them  a  week  earlier.  He  denounced  the  Board  for  having  put  a  stop  to 
the  enquiry  on  Verelst’s  information  by  allowing  Verelst  to  absent  himself  from  the 
court  thus  depriving  him  of  the  advantage  of  personally  proving  Verelst’s  falsity  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  Committee. 84  Apart  from  criticising  the  proceedings  of  the  court, 
Bolts  put  his  finger  on  another  weak  point  in  the  proceedings  against  him  by  challen¬ 
ging  the  very  legality  of  the  Select  Committee  sitting  as  a  court  upon  this  case.  In  his 
defence  he  stated:  “boththe  summons  &  the  information  as  acts  of  the  Board  are  unpre¬ 
cedented  &  ridiculous  in  their  nature,  seemingly  the  offspring  of  sycophantis  &  pettifog¬ 
ger  who  has  been  called  in  for  assistance  [Holme]  &  who  has  been,  doubtless  for  his  own 
views,  betraying  the  Board  into  a  belief  that  they  can  upon  occasion  resolve  themselves 
into  a  Court  of  Chancery,  a  Court  of  King’s  Bench  or  a  Court  of  Inquisition 

It  is  possible  that  Verelst  had  been  acquainted  beforehand  with  the  venom  of  Bolts’ 
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defence  and  was  therefore  unwilling  to  assist  at  Bolts’  delivery  of  it  in  court.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  a  trial  to  listen  to  his  defence  and  to  answer  the  questions  Bolts  had 
in  store  for  him  without  losing  face  and  dignity.  Here  we  touch  upon  a  basic  weakness 
of  Verelst’s  governorship,  the  person  of  the  Governor  himself. 

Notes 


7.  Parwana:  Orde/;  warrantor  grant,  generally  issued  by  a  Nawab  but  also  generally  used  for  any  such 
document  from  a  superior  to  a  dependent 

2. 1/1/.  Bolts,  Considerations  It  p.  104 

3. 1.O.L.R.,  X  1051:  Reports  from  Committees;  Second  report  PP .  290,  291:  Richard  Smith  to  Harry 
Verelst;  Patna,  8  February  1768. 

4.  Ibidem,  pp.  103,  104 

5.  Khwaja  Gregore  Cojamaul,  Khwaja  Johannes  Padre  Rafael,  Khwaja  Melcomb  Philip  and  Khwaja 
Wuscan  Estephan,  all  four  Armenians,  and  Ram  Sunker  Chatterjee,  a  Bengali,  often  indicated  as  William 
Bolts'  banian. 

6. 1.O. LR,  X  1051:  Reports  from  Committees;  Second  report,  p.  272;  Transcript  of  Persian  letters  from 
Harry  Verelst  to  Raja  Balwant  Singh;  19  February  1 768,  and  to  Shuja-ud-daula;  27  February  1 768 

7. 1.O. LR.,  MSSEur.  F218/67:  Verelst  Collection:  ff.  14,  15;  Robert  Maddison  to  Harry  Verelst;  Allahabad, 
26  November  1767.  Khwaja  Wuscan  Estephan  had  never  been  employed  by  Bolts.  He  was  thought 
to  be  his  agent  because  of  his  often  being  found  in  the  Company  of  one  of  the  other  three. 

8. 1.O.L.R.,  PH  143:  A  formal  protest  by  William  Bolts  against  Harry  Verelst  and  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee.  Presented  to  the  Council  at  a  meeting  on  18  May  1 768  by  notary  John  Holme,  f. 
201 

9.  N.L.  Hallward,  William  Bolts,  p.  72;  W.  Bolts  to  H.  Verelst'  Calcutta,  18  April  1768 

10.  Ibidem,  p.  202;  William  Bolts  to  Harry  Verelst  Calcutta,  16  April  1768. 

1 1. 1.O.L.R.,  X  1051:  Reports  of  Committees;  Second  report,  p.  279;  At  a  Council  meeting,  4  May  1 768 
The  resolution  of  5  November  was  the  fifth  summons  for  Bolts  to  leave  Bengal,  accompanied  with 
the  threat  of  forceful  deportation  in  case  of  Bolts'  disobedience  to  the  Council's  order. 

12. 1.O. LR.,  PH  143:  f.  203 

13.  N.K.  Sinha  ed.,  Fort  William  -  India  House  corr.  V,  p.  443:  Calcutta  Council  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
13  September  1 768  Fenwick  was  dismissed  the  service  and  ordered  home  for  this  breach  of  duty  and 
trust.  He  would  later,  in  consideration  of  his  youth,  be  forgiven  and  reinstated  in  the  service. 

14.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  pp.  105,  106 

15.  See  Chapter XI 

16. 1.O.LR.,  P/1 143:  ff.  297, 298;  At  a  Council  meeting,  15  August  1768;  Protest  of  William  Bolts,  read  before 
the  Council  by  notary  John  Holme.  Bolts  appealed  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 

17.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  106 

1 8.  Bolts  had  first  disclosed  his  plans  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  in  London  Count  Belgiojoso  in  October 
1774.  He  proposed  to  conclude  treaties  with  different  Indian  princes  with  whom  he  said  to  enter¬ 
tain  personal  relations.  These  treaties  were  to  prop  up  a  renewal  of  direct  Austrian  involvement  in 
East  India  trade  which  had  been  discontinued  earlier  in  that  century  (Ostend  Company).  Belgiojoso 
recommended  Bolts  in  Vienna  where  Bolts  personally  rendered  himself  in  May  1775.  After  having 
obtained  imperial  support  for  his  plan,  Bolts  entered  into  a  partnership  with  the  rich  Antwerp  ban¬ 
ker  Charles  Proli.  Bolts  bought  the  East-1  ndia-man  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  in  Britain  which  he  re-bapti¬ 
sed  the  Joseph  &  Theresia  after  leaving  England  for  India  in  1776.  Bolts'  expedition  would  last  for 
five  years  during  which  time  he  founded  factories  on  the  Malabar  coast  at  Mangalore,  Karwarand 
Baliapatnam  (on  the  territories  of  Hyder  Ali  Khan  with  whom  he  personally  negotiated  those 
concessions).  He  equally  established  a  settlement  on  the  East  coast  of  Africa  and  negotiated  har¬ 
bour  facilities  in  Portuguese  Damao  and  Diu.  The  project  failed  in  1785.  The  main  cause  of  its  fai¬ 
lure  was  a  lack  o  f  co-operation  between  Bolts  and  his  partner  in  the  project  Proli;  Bolts  kept  his  part¬ 
ners  largely  in  the  dark  of  his  affairs  while  in  India  while  Proli  did  not  heed  Bolts'  repeated  pleas  that 
trade  with  the  East  should  be  broadly  based  and  include  India.  Proli  gave  preference  to  direct 
expeditions  to  China  that  could  realise  high  profits  but  also  risked  severe  losses.  He  left  Bolts  more 
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19.  Charles  de  la  Croix,  Marquis  de  Castries,  ministre  de  la  Marine;  1780  1787 

20.  AN  8  AO  8;  ff  91,  101;  De  Castries  took  Bolts' proposals  into  consideration  on  1 1  April  1 786  The 

OnTk  M^  h  J  executedt>y  **  Compagniedeslndes  (the  soiled  CCiin* SS 

2 1  B°ltS,Tu  de  Castries  would  each  be  concerned  for  one  twelfth  in  the  affair.  The  French  Kina 

h/mse/f  would  have  an  interest  of  two  twelfths  and  the  " Compagnie "  eight  twelfths  For  de  Castries 
this  would  have  meant  an  investment  of  50,000  livres.  y  Lastres 

22  Buolt*  consultatl°ns  with  the  French  minister  were  watched  Argus  eyed  by  the  authorities  in  Britain. 

ai  es  wrote  to  Lord  Carmarthen:  "Mr.  Bolts,  in  the  mean  time,  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 

mak^h^*  Cafl'eS' and,?here  1S/ecSOn t0 think that  his lon9  r^idence  in  India  &  in  England  may 
make  him  a  useful  counsellor  to  the  French  Minister...  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  wishes  that  some 

means  might  be  found  that  could  detach  himfromthe  interests  this  country".  It  is  not  unthinkable 

mfluenc*  had seething  to  do  with  Bolts'  failing  to  realise  his  plans  in  France.  See:  FO 
27/18:  D.  Hailes  to  Carmarthen,  10  August  1786 

21  Ha  F“rber’  ln,tbeF?^lexpsofa  German  "Nabob":  William  Bolts  in  the  Swedish  archives.  In:  The  Indian 
Archives  vol.  XII  (1958)  pp.  7-18 

24.  In  nowadays  Pakistan 

25.  H.  Furber,  In  the  footsteps,  p.  9.  "Holm"  being  Swedish  for  "island". 

26.  Ibidem,  p.  14 

27. 1.O.LR.  Pos.  42 1 1/  Wq  91.92  B  639  s:  William  Bolts  to  Henry  Dundas;  London,  1  January  1801:  This 
buoy  was  of  "pyramidal  form,  constructed  on  a  circular  base".  It  thus  constantly  preserved  its  ver¬ 
tical  position  and  would  ride  out  the  greatest  violence  of  the  monsoons.  It  was  capable  of  receiving, 
sheltering  and  thus  saving  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  men  and  could  easily  be  made  into  a  floating 
light  house. 

28.  Ibidem 

29. 1.O.L.R.,  Pos.  4211:  Wq  91.92  B  639  1;  William  Bolts  to  Hugh  Inglis:  London,  20  August  1800 

30.  P.R.O.,  Prob.  1 1/1485/710;  The  will  of  William  Bolts 

31.  Ibidem 


32.  H.  Furber,  In  the  footsteps,  p.  12 

33.  Bolts'  plan  fora  triangular  trade  between  Europe,  North  West  America  and  China  and  Japan  was 
eventually  copied  and  adopted  by  the  East  India  Company.  See:  I.  O.L.R.,  Home  Miscellaneous  494; 
pp.  359  -  369 1.O.L.R.,  B/101:  Court  Book  1785-1786;  p.  49 

34. 1.O.L.R.,  PH  143:  f.  301  The  other  members  of  the  Grand  Jury  were:  David  Killican,  Matthew  Miller, 
Joseph  Cator,  Russell  Skinner,  George  Hurst  Harry  Palmer,  William  Lushington,  William  Byam 
Martin,  George  Lear,  John  Reed,  John  Levett  Richard  Barwell,  Robert  Maddison,  Charles  Lloyd,  James 
Keighly  and  Thomas  Motte. 

35.  Ibidem 


36.  Ibidem 

37.  Ibidem 

38.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  Appendix,  p.  485 

39.  N.L.  Halward,  William  Bolts,  pp.  93  -  97;  William  Bolts'  petition  to  the  Court  of  Directors;  London, 
19  May  1769 

40.  Ibidem 

41.  Ibidem,  p.  77 

42.  Ibidem:  pp.  77,  78:  Bench  of  Justices  to  the  Grand  Jury,  27  May  1768 

43.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  108.  On  that  date  the  Justices  only  dismissed  the  Juries  and  adjour- 
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nedthe  court  until  one  month  later.  But  by  27  September  Bolts  had  already  been  arrested  and  was 
on  his  way  to  England. 

44. 1.0. LR.,  PH  143 :  f.  298;  Bolts'  protest  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  15  August  1768 
45.  Ibidem 


46.  The  Act  provided  that:  "if  any  of  the  Company's  Presidents  or  Council ..  shall  after  the  25th  of  March 
1 754  be  guilty  of  oppressing  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions  or  com¬ 
mands,  or  of  any  other  crime  or  offence  contrary  to  the  laws  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
England, ...  such  oppressions,  crimes  or  offences  may  be  enquired  of,  heard  and  determined  in  His 
Majesty's  Court  of  King's  Bench  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England  ."  See:  1.0. L.R, 
LIParl/2/7:  Reports  from  Committees,  IV;  seventh  report,  p.  333 

47. 1.O.L.R.,  0/5/1:  f.  345;  William  Bolts  to  Richard  Becher;  Calcutta,  18  October  1767 

48.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  109 

49. 1.0. LR.,  P/1 55/43:  Mayor's  Court  Proceedings;  At  meeting  of  the  Mayor's  Court,  23  August  1768;  See 
also  a  letter  by  Verelst  concerning  this  complaint,  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  8  November  1768.  At 
the  same  time,  a  Bill  of  Complaint  was  lodged  against  Charles  William  Boughton,  as  clerk  of  the  Select 
Committee,  for  refusing  tosupply  Bolts  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Committee  of  18  April 
1768,  date  on  which  the  Committee  had  first  withdrawn  the  protection  of  the  Company  from  the 
person  of  William  Bolts. 

50.  Ibidem;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Mayor's  Court,  8  November  1768.  Verelst  himself  declared  the  said  com¬ 
plaint  as  containing  "a  most  infamous  and  scandalous  Libel"  against  him,  drawn  up  and  filed  with 
the  intent  to  defame  him  and  without  any  intention  of  pursuing  the  cause  or  hope  of  success. 

5 1. 1.O.L.R.,  PI1I43:  ff.  297  -  300;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  15  August  1 768 

52.  Ibidem,  f.  299 


53.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  pp.  109,  1 10 

54.  Later,  Baber  would  precise  that  the  event  took  place  "in  or  about  the  month  of  September  1766". 
This  was  right  after  the  affair  of  Sage's  abduction  of  Bolts'  wife  to  Patna  and  during  the  ensuing 
mutual  attempts  of  Bolts  and  Sage  to  blacken  each  other  in  the  eyes  of  Clive  and  the  Select 
Committee.  See:  I.O.L.R.,  P/1/43:  f.  381;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  5  September  1768 

55. 1.O.L.R.,  P/1/43:  ff.  347,  348;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  26  August  1768 


56.  Ibidem,  f.  348.  Holme  continued  to  act  as  Verelst's  legal  counsellor  during  the  proceedings  in  this 
matter  and  would  He  would  remain  active  in  concordance  with  Verelst  against  dolts  even  after  the 
latter  had  been  deported.  George  Sparks,  Bolts' attorney  at  law,  called  Holme  the  "confederate  and 

arch<ounse\\°r''  of  Verelst.  See:  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  Appendix,  p.  568;  George  Sparks  to  William 
Bolts;  Calcutta,  23  November  1768 


57.  The  product  of  Holme's  pen  shows  remarkably  little  reserve.  It  contains  the  following  passaqe:  "... 
the  said  William  Bolts,  being  evilly  minded  and  disposed,  and  wickedly  and  fraudulently  intending 
contriving  and  designing  to  deceive,  defraud,  and  impose  upon  the  Company,  did,  instead  of 
signing  and  executing  the  indenture  himself,  seduce  his  writer  to  counterfeit  and  subscribe  his  name 
to  It...  Whereby  he,  W,  ham  Bolts,  became  guilty  of  a  very  high  crime  and  misdemeanour"  See  W 
Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  Ill 

58‘  '£]-£•'  ™!43:  f:,36!;  ^ 3  meeting  of  the  Council,  29  August  1768;  The  summons  required  Bolts  to 
appear  before  the  Select  Committee,  presided  over  by  the  second  in  Coundl  John  Cartier  at  the 
Council  House.  The  President  could  evidently  not  preside  the  Committee  when  it  sat  as  a  court  of 
justice,  over  a  case  in  which  he  himself  acted  as  the  formal  plaintiff. 

59.  Ibidem,  f.  378;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  5  September  1768 

60.  Richard  Becher,  Charles  Floyer,  Richard  Smith  and  Claud  Russell 

61. 1.O.L.R.,  P/1/43:  f.  379;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  5  September  1768 

62.  Ibidem 


63.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  112 

64. 1.O.L.R.,  P/1/43:  f.  380 

65. 26  August  1768 

66. 1.O.L.R.,  P/1/43:  f.  381 

67.  Ibidem 


68'  def/nCG  1°  Ve/elSfS  Char9e'  B°ltS  asserted  that  Verelst  had  been  ^miliar  with  the  par- 

ulars  of  the  information  for  two  years.  Verelst  would  first  have  been  informed  of  it  on  Sage's  men- 
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tiomng  the  affair  to  Carnac  in  1 766  in  an  attempt  to  blacken  Bolts  in  the  eyes  of  his  superiors.  Carnac 
would  subsequently  have  told  it  to  both  Clive  and  Verelst.  See :  I.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/67’  \ /ere  1st 
Collection:  ff.  24,  25;  Bolts’  defence  to  Verelst's  information  of  5  September  1768 

69.  Bolts  himself  said  that  Baber  was  "not  a  competent  judge,  having  been  instigated  to  propagate  fal- 
srties  solely  from  his  having  commenced  a  prosecution  against  him  in  the  Mayor's  Court  (as  Clerk 
of  the  Peace)  for  furnishing  him  with  false  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sessions  of  the  27th 
May  1768".  See:  I.O.L.R.,  PIT  143:  f.  383 


70.  Nandalal  Chatterji,  writer  of  a  book  on  Verelsts  rule  in  India  and  one  of  the  few  writers  giving  serious 
attention  to  Verelst's  person  and  government  says  that  "there  remains  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
Verelst  was  afraid  of  cross-examination  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bolts".  See:  N.  Chatterji,  The  deporta¬ 
tion  of  William  Bolts;  Journal  of  Indian  history,  vol.  24,  part  III  (Madras  1945)  pp.  151,  152 

71.  Ibidem 


72.  Ibidem 


73.  In  his  written  defence  Bolts  remarked  that  John  Holme  had  been  "betraying  the  Board  into  a 
belief  that  they  can  upon  occasion  resolve  themselves  into  a  Court  of  Chancery,  a  Court  of  King's 
Bench  or  a  Court  of  Inquisitions  if  they  have  authority  to  take  cognisance  of  misdemeanours  such 
as  they  would  willingly  have  persuaded  themselves  I  had  been  guilty  of".  See:  I.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F 
218/67:  Verelst  Collection;  f.  26;  Bolts'  defence,  5  September  1 768 

74. 1.O.L.R.,  P/1/43:  f.  383 

75.  Lord  Chief  Justice  William  de  Grey  was  one  of  the  principaljudges  of  the  realm.  He  would  in  this 
quality  preside  over  the  cases  brought  against  Verelst  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  by  the 
Armenians. 


76.  The  Company’s  legal  attorney 

77.  In  the  case  Bolts  would  have  been  found  guilty  of  accepting  presents  from  Indian  rulers.  Such  a  charge 
would  never  appear  against  him. 

78.  This  meant  that  all  notices  for  him  to  embark  for  Europe  were  in  fact  illegal.  He  had  been  appoin¬ 
ted  alderman  11  August  1766,  the  first  order  for  him  to  leave  Bengal  was  dated  5  January  1 767  and 
no  new  notice  was  given  him  after  he  had  been  removed  from  his  seat  at  the  Mayor's  Court  in 
September  1768. 

79. 1.0. LR.,  ULI6/1:  Law  cases  and  opinions  of  coundl;  Case  No  129;  Opinion  of  William  de  Grey,  Charles 
Sayer  and  Charles  Yorke,  9  August  1769 

80.  Ibidem,  Case  No  128;  Opinion  of  John  Glynn,  23  May  1769 

81.  Ibidem 

82.  Their  doubt  as  to  the  solidity  of  their  case  becomes  evident  when,  after  Bolts  had  already  been  put 
on  board  the  Valentine  and  was  on  his  way  to  England,  they  continued  to  look  for  charges  against 
him. 

83. 1.O.LR.,  P/1/43:  f.  393;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  13  September  1768;  William  Bolts  to  President 
and  Council;  Calcutta,  12  September  1 768.  But  Bolts  had  informed  himself  beforehand  of  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Board,  which  were,  in  any  case,  no  surprise  to  him.  On  9  September  we  find  Bolts,  still 
on  the  bench  in  the  Mayor's  Court,  taking  his  revenge  on  John  Holme  whom  he  had  discovered  to 
be  counselling  Verelst  on  the  matter  of  his  information  against  him.  Bolts  would  not  be  himself  if 
he  would  let  this  pass  without  notice.  At  the  end  of  the  court-meeting  that  day,  Bolts  called  upon 
Holme  to  declare  whether  he  had  received  any  letters  coming  from  the  President  and  Coundl  or  from 
their  secretary  regarding  him.  Holme  denied  he  had.  Bolts  knew  that  Holme  was  lying  and  insisted 
twice  that  he  would  prove  this  to  the  court  Hereupon  Holme  acknowledged  that  he  had  in  fact  recei¬ 
ved  such  a  letter  but  that  he  had  returned  it  to  Baber  to  have  it  corrected  as  he  had  found  it 
improperly  phrased.  Bolts  insisted  that  Holme  would  declare  what  the  purport  of  the  letter  was,  upon 
which  Holme  said  that  it  had  been  an  order  to  dismiss  him,  Bolts,  from  his  office.  After  having  for¬ 
ced  this  declaration  from  Holme,  Bolts  moved  that  a  full  court  might  be  summoned  to  decide 
whether  Holme  hadin  this  case  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  and  deserved  to  be  dismissed  from 
his  office  as  registrar  of  the  Mayor's  Court.  An  altercation  followed  between  Holme  and  Bolts  in  the 
course  of  which  Holme  asserted  that  Bolts  had  no  right  to  sit  on  the  bench  as  alderman.  This  ans¬ 
wered  perfectly  to  Bolts'  intentions  and  he  complained  to  the  court  of  the  insult  offered  to  one  of 
its  members.  He  moved  fora  vote  whether  Mr.  Holme  should  be  committed  to  prison  for  contempt 
of  court  or  not.  On  that  day,  only  four  aldermen  and  the  Mayor  were  present  on  the  bench.  Two 
of  those  were  friends  of  Bolts,  so  he  could  be  sure  that  his  motion  for  Holme’s  imprisonment 
would  carry  a  majority.  The  court  ordered  a  warrant  to  be  issued  for  the  commitment  of  Holme  tor 
contempt  of  court.  What  followed  in  this  event  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  on  record  that  tells  js 
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something  about  the  structure  of  Bolts'  psyche  and  about  the  personal  motivations  behind  his  single- 
handed  battle  against  Verelst  and  his  colleagues.  After  Holme  had  asked  the  pardon  of  the  court 
and  of  Bolts  in  particular,  Bolts  declared  that  in  consideration  of  Holme 's  age  he  would  desist  from 
insisting  on  Holme  being  committed  and  asked  the  other  members  of  the  court  to  do  the  same.  He 
had  gained  his  cause,  had  satisfied  his  sense  of  justice  and  pride  which  was  apparently  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  him  than  to  make  Holme  actually  suffer  for  having  aided  his  enemies.  See:  I.  O.L.R.,  P/155/43: 
Mayor's  Court  Proceedings;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Court,  9  September  1 768 

84.  Ibidem 

85. 1.O.L.R.,  MSSEur.  F 218/67:  Verelst  Collection:  f.  26;  Bolts'  defence;  5  September  1768.  Bolts'  remarks 
upon  the  illegality  of  the  Select  Committee  sitting  as  a  court  of  justice,  not  to  speak  of  judging  a 
case  instigated  by  one  of  its  members,  were  justified  by  the  Court  of  Directors  eighteen  months  later. 
In  their  public  letter  to  the  Bengal  Council  of  23  March  1 770  they  wrote:  'The  Select  Committee  most 
clearly  are  not  impowered  to  act  in  a  judicial  capacity;  they  can  administer  no  oath,  nor  compel  per¬ 
sons  or  partys  to  appear  before  them  either  to  give  evidence  or  to  answer  accusations  or  charges 
brought  against  them,  nor  can  they  make,  decree,  or  pronounce  legal  judgements".See;  K.D. 
Bhargava  ed.,  Fort  William  -  India  House  corr,  VI,  p.  31 
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Chapter  XIII 


Governor  Verelst  and  the 
deportation  of  Bolts 

Before  relating  the  events  of  Bolts’  arrest  and  deportation  to  England  it  is  important  to 
shed  some  light  on  the  person  and  character  of  his  most  important  direct  adversary, 
Governor  Harry  Verelst.  By  taking  into  account  the  characters  of  those  two  men,  a 
dimension  is  added  to  the  events  leading  up  to  Bolts’  arrest  in  Bengal  and  to  what 
would  happen  after  both  he  and  Verelst  had  returned  to  England.  It  is  not  the  writer’s 
intention  to  present  the  reader  with  a  black  and  white  picture  of  opposing  characters  as 
explanatory  for  the  conflict  in  which  the  two  men  were  engaged.  In  fact,  their  personalities 
showed  important  similarities  in  talents.  Both  were  intelligent  men,  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  their  letters  and  publications  prove  that  they  both  had  a  certain  flair  and  abi¬ 
lity  in  handling  their  pens.  They  were  what  would  now  be  called  self-made  men, 
coming,  as  it  seems,  from  modest  middle-class  backgrounds. 

But  there  existed  apparent  differences  as  well.  We  have  discovered  Bolts  to  have  been 
a  man  with  an  outspoken  opinion  which  he  was  ready  to  proclaim  in  public.  He  was  a 
man  whose  words  meant  what  they  said  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  substantiate  them 
by  undertaking  action.  None  of  the  threats  he  uttered  at  the  address  of  Verelst  and  the 
Council  were  vain  threats,  whereas  Verelst’s  orders  for  Bolts’  departure  were  deferred  and 
repeated  for  almost  two  years. 

Governor  Verelst 

Verelst  was  a  far  less  colourful  individual  than  Clive  had  been.  Much  can  be  said  about 
Clive  s  short-sighted  and  basically  conservative  policy,  never  completely  separating  the 
public  or  the  Company’s  good  from  that  of  his  own.  Even  his  military  capacities  are  not 
beyond  question  though  his  victories  would  for  a  long  time  make  him  almost  a  mythi- 

C7,  figuJ5 in  British  ImPerial  historiography.  Nonetheless,  a  certain  flair  in  the  exercise 
o  his  office  as  Governor  and  a  definite  authority  over  his  subordinates  cannot  be  denied 
lm.  Verelst  was  of  a  different  mould  than  his  immediate  predecessor.  He  was  a  very  able 
servant  and  had  rendered  the  Company  great  services  in  presenting  her  with  the  first  des- 
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cnptions  and  inventories  of  the  revenues  of  her  new  territories.  Apart  from  his  exper¬ 
tise  on  revenue  matters,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  assemble  information  about  the  func¬ 
tioning  ot  the  indigenous  judicial  systems  in  the  districts  where  he  served. 1  His  ideas  about 
how  the  Company  could  best  undertake  the  government  of  her  new  possessions  to 
both  her  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  Bengal  population  were  far  more  detailed  and  per¬ 
ceptive  than  Clive  s.  But  Verelst  was  less  outspoken,  less  flamboyant  and  appeared  far 

less  grand  in  the  eyes  of  his  Bengal  contemporaries.  He  lacked  the  natural  authority  that 
had  made  them  respect  Clive. 

Though  his  correspondence,  especially  from  the  period  before  he  became  Governor, 
gives  evidence  of  feelings  of  warm  and  loyal  friendship  for  a  number  of  people,  he  did 

not  seem  to  inspire  that  same  friendship  in  others  and  it  was  by  his  friends  that  he  was 
most  often  disappointed.2 

It  is  no  accident  that  so  little  attention  has  been  attributed  to  his  governorship  hem¬ 
med  in  as  it  is  between  the  much  more  vibrant  governorships  of  Clive  and  Hastings.  Nor 
has  his  personality  inspired  many  to  pay  more  than  a  moment’s  attention  to  him. 
Historians  have  generally  thought  it  sufficient  to  describe  him  as  an  able  and  well- 
intentioned  character,  often  adding  Clive’s  opinion  that  he  was  lacking  in  firmness. 

While  there  was  truth  in  Clive’s  opinion,  Verelst  was  certainly  no  weakling.  He  had 
survived  the  dangerous  times  following  the  sack  of  Calcutta  in  1756  and  had  suffered 
two  months  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  one  of  Siraj-ud-daula’s  officers. 3  His  appoint¬ 
ment  to  Chittagong  at  the  end  of  1760,  indicates  that  by  that  time  he  already  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  capable  administrator,  able  to  undertake  such  a  responsible  task  largely 
by  himself.  In  Chittagong  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  that  had  been  put  in  him 
by  the  Company.  He  acquitted  himself  of  his  public  duties  without  forgetting  his  private 
interests.  Next  to  being  Colonel  Carnac’s  man  of  business,  he  was  associated  with 
Rumbold,  Marriott4,  George  Gray  senior5  and  even  with  Governor  Vansittart6  in  many 
commercial  undertakings.  He  acquired  a  comfortable  fortune7  in  this  period  despite  seve¬ 
ral  expensive  set-backs  in  his  sea-borne  enterprises. 8 

In  those  years  he  belonged  to  the  majority  of  Vansittart’s  Council  opposing  the 
Governor  and  his  policy  of  appeasement  towards  Mir  Kasim,  which  they  supposed 
would  profit  him  personally. 9  If  one  is  to  know  a  man  by  his  friends,  Verelst  does  not 
figure  among  the  most  scrupulous  of  the  Company’s  servants.  George  Gray  junior 10, 
William  Ellis 11 ,  and  Ascanius  Senior 12  were  among  his  closest  friends  at  the  time. 

However,  as  a  Governor  he  was  almost  generally  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries 
not  to  have  been  made  of  the  right  stuff.  Succeeding  a  man  of  Clive’s  stature  and  repu¬ 
tation  must  have  been  far  from  easy  and  Verelst  can  hardly  be  envied  for  it.  Many  of  the 
junior  servants  on  the  settlement  had  been  of  opinion,  like  Bolts,  that  Clive’s  restrictive 
policy  concerning  their  private  trade  would  end  once  he  would  have  left  the  settlement. 
Out  of  respect  for  Clive’s  authority  and  out  of  fear  of  seeing  their  Bengal  careers  abruptly 
ended,  they  had  limited  their  opposition  to  him  and  awaited  his  departure.  Under 
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Verelst,  a  man  with  a  far  less  imposing  reputation  than  his  predecessor,  they  intended 
and  expected  to  regain  their  old  privileges  and  to  continue  to  carry  on  their  private  trade 
as  they  had  done  under  Vansittart  and  Spencer.  But  Verelst  intended  to  pursue  Clive’s 
policy  and  made  it  known  that  it  was  his  design  to  govern  with  the  same  firm  hand  as 
his  predecessor  had  done.  Tb  achieve  this  aim  he  had  to  contain  and  counter  the  inten 
tions  of  the  private  trade  lobby  by  imposing  his  authority  on  men  who  did  not  believe 

he  had  any. 

Unfortunately  for  Verelst,  his  authority  was  not  only  challenged  by  men  in  the  junior 
ranks  of  the  service.  Richard  Smith,  the  new  commander  of  the  Company’s  Bengal 
forces,  was  among  the  first  and  foremost  of  his  challengers. 13  In  the  very  first  weeks  of 
his  governorship,  Verelst  and  Smith  were  immediately  engaged  in  a  wordy  dispute 
about  to  whom  of  the  two  men  belonged  the  title  of  Commander-in-Chief.  The  principle 
of  subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  authorities  had  been  established  during  Clive’s 
administration. 14  Verelst,  who  must  have  felt  that  his  lack  of  natural  authority  needed 
compensation,  opted  to  insist  on  a  narrow  observance  of  the  rules  to  prop  up  his  com¬ 
mand.  In  the  face  of  Smith’s  challenge  he  therefore  upheld  the  strict  enforcement  of  this 
principle.  But  Verelst  lacked  the  persistence  and  grit  to  carry  his  argument  to  a  decisive 
point.  Instead  he  agreed  to  a  compromise;  Verelst  would  have  the  title  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  while  Smith  would  be  called  Commander-in-Chief  under  the  Presidency. 15 
Verelst  may  have  thought  to  have  saved  his  authority  by  appeasing  Smith  but  would  soon 
discover  his  miscalculation. 16  Smith  would  remain  of  a  disturbing  highhandedness  and 
be  continuously  at  odds  with  the  Governor  who  could  not  bring  himself  to  take  drastic 
steps  to  end  this  situation. 17 

Even  those  who  looked  upon  Verelst  as  their  patron  often  expressed  their  doubts 
about  whether  Clive’s  successor  was  a  man  fit  to  be  Governor  of  the  Company’s  Bengal 
establishment.  A  Free-Merchant  that  had  been  recommended  to  Verelst  expected  from 
the  latter’s  natural  goodness  of  disposition  to  receive  protection  and  assistance;  “but  not 
that  cordiality  and  immediate  success  I  might  have  depended  on  had  his  Lordship  made 
a  point  of  it”. 18  William  Wynne,  Verelst’s  public  secretary,  wished  that  he  could  have  repor¬ 
ted  to  his  friends  at  home  that  the  new  Governor  behaved  as  it  behoved  a  man  in  his  sta¬ 
tion.  But  he  could  not  give  them  such  comforting  news  as  he  found  Verelst  weak  and  irre¬ 
solute,  guided  by  some  artful  people  about  him,  following  their  opinion  because  he  had 
none  of  his  own. 19  He  prayed  his  correspondent  to  “send  out  a  good,  firm,  steady, 
resolute  Governor  as  soon  as  possible”. 20  Such  fierce  criticism  coming  from  a  man 
spending  much  time  in  Verelst’s  company  and  who  was,  as  his  public  secretary,  well 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  he  exercised  his  office  as  Governor,  must  be 
taken  seriously  as  indicative  of  Verelst’s  shortcomings.  Towards  the  end  of  Verelst’s  gover¬ 
norship,  Wynne’s  opinion  of  him  had  not  improved.  He  described  Verelst  as  a  man  with 
a  mean  temper  and  an  unbridled  interest  in  knowing  “every  persons  private  concerns 
whilst  the  public  business  lay  neglected”.21  Part  of  his  acrimonious  comments,  however, 
should  be  ascribed  to  his  being  neglected  by  Verelst  as  his  public  secretary  as  well  as  to 
the  disappointing  rewards  he  obtained  from  the  latter’s  patronage. 22 
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Wynne's  complaint  about  the  rather  limited  benefit  he  obtained  from  his  attachment 
o  Verelst  refers  to  an  external  factor  which  hampered  Verelst  in  improving  his  reputa- 
1  n  among  his  subjects.  The  British  in  Bengal  experienced  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the 
possibilities  for  making  fortunes  at  the  end  of  the  1760's.  “  As  the  Company's  official  sala- 

™e  larfy  ^ford  decent  living  in  Bengal,  Governors  and  other 

servants  m  mfluenual  positions  made  use  of  their  authority,  and  sometimes  of  their  pri¬ 
vate  fortunes,  to  provide  for  those  who  had  sought,  and  had  been  deemed  worthy  of 
t  eir  protection.  The  deteriorating  conditions  for  making  fortunes  limited  Verelst’s 
opportunities  to  satisfy  his  clients.  This,  coupled  to  Verelst’s  not  veiy  imposing  reputa¬ 
tion,  appears  to  have  caused  many  to  try  their  luck  with  other  members  of  the  Council. 
John  Levett,  a  Free-Merchant  and  an  alderman  at  the  Mayor’s  Court,  was  discontented 
with  his  patron  Verelst.  He  observed,  with  much  anxiety,  the  “great  levees  at  Mr.  Cartier’s 
and  Mr.  Russell’s,  which,  with  some  other  circumstances ...  seem  to  argue,  at  least,  a  too 
general  opinion  that  more  may  be  expected  from  solicitation  and  attendance  there  than 
from  the  power  or  attention ”  of  his  patron. 24 


Verelst  seems  to  have  been  well  aware  of  his  shortcomings  as  Governor  and  to  have 
been  worried  by  them.  He  professed  having  the  “  fairest  opportunity  that  ever  man  had ” 
to  make  his  government  beneficial  to  the  Company,  honourable  to  himself  and  happy 
for  everyone  but  urged  Clive  to  appoint  his  successor  as  soon  as  possible. 25  He  felt  his 
health  deteriorating  and  declared  that  the  weight  of  his  charge  was  such  as  his  consti¬ 
tution  would  not  bear  for  longer  than  two  years. 26  He  thought  it  necessary  to  assure 
Strachey  that  he  would  pursue  every  measure  “with  the  most  vigorous  resolution”. 27 The 
very  fact  that  he  included  such  assurances  is  indicative  of  his  awareness  of  what  others 
thought  of  him.  His  insistence  on  the  speedy  appointment  of  his  successor  and  his 
anxiety  about  his  health  give  the  impression  that  Verelst  was  not  feeling  very  comfor¬ 
table  with  his  new  position  of  responsibility.  Those  who  were  close  to  him  observed  the 
same  uneasiness  and  Levett  remarked  “  that  Mr.  Verelst  will  think  himself  happy  to  be  disen¬ 
gaged  from  the  cares  and  vexations  of  Government”. 28 


Realising  that  his  image  and  reputation  needed  serious  improvement,  Verelst  spent 
largely  on  public  entertainment.  In  December  1767,  at  the  end  of  Verelst’s  first  year  as 
Governor,  Mrs.  Baillie  was  delighted  when  she  reported;  “Mr.  Verelst  is  to  give  some  time 
this  month  a  grand  entertainment,  no  less  than  a  jubilee,  which  is  to  last  three  days,  for 
which  occasion  a  bungalowe  is  built  on  purpose,  at  Belvidere  Gardens,  in  imitation  of 
Ranelagh  House,  only  much  larger”. 29  She  was  not  the  only  person  praising  Verelst’s 
efforts.  Another  inhabitant  of  Calcutta  wrote  that  Verelst  had  taken  great  pains  to 
make  the  settlement  happy  and  with  success. 30  Being  the  first  Governor  after  Clive  not 
allowed  to  trade,  his  expenses  exceeded  his  official  earnings,  nevertheless  amounting 
to  over  £20,000.  He  feared  that  he  would  actually  end  his  governorship  poorer  by 
£15,000  to  £20,000. 31 

This  description  of  the  character  of  Verelst  and  the  related  difficulties  he  experienced 
as  Governor  are  not  a  digression  from  our  theme  but  of  relevant  importance.  In  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  British  society  of  Bengal,  directed  as  it  was  by  a  handful  of  men  with 
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almost  unlimited  power  over  their  subjects,  the  character  of  one  man,  especially  if  that 
man  happened  to  be  the  Governor,  could  have  an  important  influence  on  the  commu¬ 
nity  as  a  whole  and  even  on  the  fate  of  its  individual  members.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
decisions  taken  with  regard  to  Bolts,  initially  hesitant  and  finally  hasty  and  ill-judged, 
unmistakably  bear  the  stamp  of  this  Governor  whose  intentions  bore  so  little  resemblance 
to  his  natural  inclinations.  After  five  orders  for  Bolts  to  leave  Bengal  for  England,  to  which 
the  latter  had  repeatedly  answered  with  disdain  and  by  direct  and  personal  attacks  on 
the  Governor,  it  was  still  Richard  Smith  who  finally  goaded  Verelst  into  taking  effective 
action  to  make  himself  and  his  government  respected.  Up  until  then,  the  Governor  sche¬ 
med  against  Bolts  without  succeeding  in  coming  up  with  a  convincing  case  against  his 
opponent.  It  was  only  when  Bolts  had  successfully  made  himself  into  an  insupportable 
tormentor  to  his  authority  that  he  suddenly  acted  to  remove  him  from  the  settlement 
with  the  “firm  hand”  of  his  professed  intentions. 

But  he  reacted  too  late  and  had  not  given  Bolts  enough  credit  for  the  tenacity  he 
himself  sometimes  lacked.  Bolts  had  meanwhile  busied  himself  championing  the 
causes  of  a  number  of  Indians  against  Nobkissen,  who,  through  Clive’s  agency,  had 
recently  been  richly  honoured  and  was  now  the  political  banian  of  the  Council. 
According  to  his  own  version,  these  men  had  been  introduced  to  him  because  he  had 
the  fame  of  knowing  their  language,  after  which  Bolts  would  have  promised  them  his 
assistance  “ from  a  principle  of  humanity”.*1  Even  if  this  would  represent  only  a  small 
part  of  the  truth,  the  embarrassment  which  an  eventual  disgrace  of  the  recently  much 
feted  Nobkissen  would  cause  Verelst’s  government  was  certainly  a  more  appealing  consi¬ 
deration  for  Bolts  to  offer  his  services  to  those  men. 

Next  to  lending  his  ear  and  supporting  every  action  tending  to  be  subversive  to  the 
sitting  Governor  and  Council,  he  had  also  been  eagerly  collecting  all  sorts  of  documents 
that  could  aid  him  in  impeaching  Verelst,  Clive  and  their  Select  Committees  once  he 
would  be  back  in  Britain.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  intentions  and  frequently  acquain¬ 
ted  or  threatened  the  Board  to  publish  at  home  what  he  was  convinced  would  add  to 
the  Company’s  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 33  After  his  official  removal  from  the 
bench  at  the  Mayor’s  Court  on  13  September  1768 34,  Bolts  would  give  his  opponents 
a  modest  foretaste  of  what  was  to  expect  them  once  they  returned  to  Britain.  He  pos¬ 
ted  pamphlets  on  the  doors  of  the  Council  House  and  on  other  public  places  used  for 
advertisement  informing  the  public  that  he  had  “  many  things  to  communicate  which 
most  intimately  concern  every  individual  Any  person  who  may  be  induced  by  curiosity, 
or  other  more  laudable  motives,  will  be  permitted  at  Mr.  Bolts’  house,  to  read,  or  take  copies 

of  the  same.  A  person  will  give  due  attendance  at  the  hours  of  from  ten  to  twelve  every 
morning”. 35 

Verelst  could  have  saved  himself  much  vexation  caused  by  this  one  man  had  he 
acted  sooner.  But  feeling  insecure  of  his  authority  he  was  afraid  to  deviate  from  the  rules 
and  conventions  he  was  trying  to  impose  upon  his  subjects.  Bolts  was  conscious  of  this 
and  trapped  him  by  bringing  his  cause  into  the  courts.  Not  only  did  Bolts  feel  super¬ 
ior  to  his  opponent  when  it  came  to  knowledge  of  the  law 36,  he  also  knew  that,  if  the 
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rules  were  observed,  the  legal  procedure  to  remove  him  from  his  seat  at  the  Mayor’s  Court 
would  be  very  long  indeed. 37  If  they  would  be  neglected,  as  was  the  case,  evidence  of 
this  deviation  could  be  retraced  as  the  Charter  establishing  the  English  courts  of  the  sett¬ 
lement  had  made  them  courts  of  record.  Bolts  would  thus  have  a  strong  case  for  appeal 
in  England  and  a  further  ground  to  arraign  his  adversaries  with  abuse  of  power  However 
it  had  been  Verelst’s  own  indecision  that  had  allowed  Bolts  to  grow  into  such  a  formi¬ 
dable  challenge  to  his  authority.  The  Governor  now  had  no  other  choice  but  to  curb  his 
subversive  actions  by  setting  the  rules  of  justice  at  defiance. 

Bolts  deported 


The  day  before  his  official  dismissal  from  the  Mayor’s  Court,  after  having  received 
copies  of  the  proceedings  of  Verelst’s  case  against  him,  Bolts  sent  in  a  letter  to  the 
Council.  As  usual  he  did  not  mince  his  words  and  he  remarked:  "As  to  the  proceedings 
...  they  speak  for  themselves,  as  well  from  the  malice  and  partiality  apparent  in  the  writ¬ 
ten  proceedings  as  from  the  huggermugger  method  pursued  in  the  enquiry  with  shut  doors 
by  you  Gentlemen,  the  inquisitors,  who,  though  sitting  as  my  pretended  judges,  were  in 
fact  no  other  than  what  you  have  of  long  been,  parties  concerned  and  self-interested  in 
the  accusing  and  oppressing  of  me”. 38  Their  presuming  to  have  the  authority  to  remove 
him  from  his  seat  as  alderman  was,  according  to  Bolts;  "an  error  into  which  you  have  been 
led  by  your  counsellor,  [Holme] ...  I  shall  therefore  only  remark  that  whatever  steps  may 
be  taken  in  consequence  of  your  said  resolutions,  I  do  hereby  protest  against  every  per¬ 
son  concerned  therein,  and  shall  not  fail  to  make  them  answerable  for  the  severest 
damages ”. 39  That  this  threat  would,  according  to  Bolts’  habit,  be  followed  through  is  pro¬ 
ven  by  the  names  we  find  as  defendants  of  his  case  before  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Apart 
from  Coxe,  Barker  and  Purvis,  respectively  the  officers  that  conducted  Bolts’  arrest,  the 
arrests  of  his  Armenian  agents  and  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  brought  him  back  to  Britain, 
the  names  represent  the  whole  of  Verelst’s  Council. 40 

A  day  after  receiving  Bolts’  letter,  the  Council  recorded  the  following  resolution: 
"Mr.  William  Bolts  having  obstinately  refused  complying  with  our  frequent  orders  to  return 
to  England,  having  persisted  to  insult  our  authority  and  government  and  to  subvert  the 
principles  of  subordination. . .  made  us  deem  it  necessary  for  the  support  of  our  authority 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  order  and  tranquillity  of  this  settlement. . .  to  resolve 
on  seizing  his  person  and  forcibly  sending  him  home.  It  was  accordingly  agreed. . .  to  send 
Mr.  Bolts  home  a  prisoner  on  board  the  Valentine  if  he  refuses  to  comply  with  our 
orders 41 

The  official  protest  that  had  been  served  on  Captain  Charles  Purvis  of  the  Valentine 
in  Bolts’  name  and  presence  had,  however,  had  its  effect.  Purvis  expressed  his  doubts 
to  the  Council  as  to  the  legality  of  transporting  Bolts  to  England  when  this  was  done 
against  the  latter’s  consent.  No  doubt,  he  was  afraid  Bolts  would  actually  sue  him  for 
damages  as  he  had  threatened  to  do  in  his  protest.  The  Select  Committee,  however,  now 
decided  not  to  let  any  obstacle  prevent  them  from  having  Bolts  effectually  removed  from 
Bengal,  called  on  Purvis  to  appear  before  them  and  offered  him,  as  agents  and  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  Company,  a  security  bond  to  the  amount  of  £50,000  as  indemnification 
for  any  costs  or  charges  he  may  incur  as  a  result  of  his  transporting  William  Bolts  to 
England. 42 

On  the  same  day,  Robert  Coxe,  a  military  Captain  in  the  Company’s  Bengal  army 
received  orders  for  Bolts’  arrest.  The  text  of  his  instructions  is  indicative  of  the  fear  and 
insecurity  Verelst  and  the  Council  felt  in  arresting  Bolts.  Coxe  was  directed  personally 
to  deliver  the  Council’s  order  for  Bolts  to  embark  immediately  on  the  Valentine  in  order 
to  proceed  to  England.43  If  Bolts  refused  to  comply  with  the  orders,  Coxe  was  “to  take 
him  into  custody  and  carry  him  on  board  the  Cuddabore  schooner ”  which  would  take  him 
down  the  river  to  the  Valentine. 44  Coxe  received  explicit  instructions  that  he  was  not  to 
break  open  bolts,  locks,  doors  or  windows45  and  to  use  “as  little  violence  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  would  admit”. 46  He  was  only  to  hand  over  Bolts  to  the  custody  of  Captain  Purvis 
at  the  moment  the  Valentine  would  actually  weigh  anchor.  The  Committee  thought  it  even 
necessary  to  give  special  instructions  to  Captain  Purvis  and  the  pilot  accompanying  the 
Valentine  off  shore  not  to  allow  Bolts  to  leave  the  ship  under  any  circumstance. 47 

Four  days  after  those  instructions  had  been  written,  on  23  September  1768,  Captain 
Coxe  presented  himself  at  Bolts’  house  in  the  company  of  a  party  of  twenty  seven 
armed  soldiers  and  showed  him  the  Committee’s  orders. 48  As  was  to  be  expected,  Bolts 
refused  to  go  voluntarily  obliging  Coxe  to  arrest  him  and  put  him  aboard  the  Cuddalore 
schooner  by  force. 

The  accounts  of  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest,  given  by  the  two  principal  actors 
themselves,  show  remarkable  variation.  According  to  Captain  Coxe,  he  had  found  the 
doors  of  Bolts’  house  open  and  had  gone  upstairs  where  he  had  found  Mr.  Bolts  alone. 
After  having  showed  him  the  Board’s  orders,  he  remarked  to  Bolts  that  he  was  glad  to 
find  him  so  well  prepared  to  leave.  Bolts  answered  that  he  had  expected  to  be  forced  from 
the  settlement  and  had  been  very  busy  getting  himself  ready.  Coxe,  instructed  to  use  as 
little  force  as  possible,  did  not  immediately  proceed  to  Bolts’  arrest  but,  after  some 
time,  fearing  that  Bolts  intended  to  procure  his  own  arrest  for  debt,  he  urged  Bolts  to  com¬ 
ply  instantly  with  the  Board’s  orders.  Upon  this,  Bolts  repeated  that  he  would  not  go  if 
he  would  not  be  physically  forced  to  do  so.  Captain  Coxe  then  called  two  sepoys  who 
put  their  hands  on  Bolts  shoulder  at  his  own  desire,  saying  he  would  not  go  if  they  would 
not  take  hold  of  him.  When  the  party  came  downstairs  Bolts  addressed  himself  to  some 
gentlemen  present  telling  them  to  take  notice  that  he  was  forced  out  of  his  own  house. 
Coxe  added,  as  evidence  that  Bolts  had  indeed  been  well  prepared  to  leave,  that,  on  han¬ 
ding  over  to  his  attorneys  his  books  and  papers,  he  told  them  that  everything  was  so  plain 
and  clear  that  they  could  not  make  mistakes.49 

The  account  Bolts  gives  of  his  arrest  is  rather  more  dramatic:  After  telling  the 
Captain  that  he  would  not  obey  the  Council’s  orders,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  allow  him 
two  hours  to  pack  his  own  and  his  wife’s  clothes  together  with  some  books  and  papers 
in  some  chests.  He  hastily  signed  some  powers  of  attorney  and  instructions  to  secure  as 
much  as  possible  of  his  scattered  property  while  his  house  was  filled  with  astonished 
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spectators.  Finally,  Captain  Coxe,  growing  impatient,  "forced  him  from  his  inward  apart¬ 
ments,  and  marched  him  through  the  streets  surrounded  by  soldiers;  leaving  the  doors  of 
his  house  open,  and  his  papers  and  effects  at  the  mercy  of  the  populace ”. 50  Bolts  even  mana¬ 
ged  to  include  a  mortal  victim  among  those  who  suffered  by  his  arrest.  He  described  how 
he  was  followed  by  his  wife  during  his  being  so  disgracefully  marched  trough  the  streets 
as  a  prisoner,  “ whose  infirm  mother  had  only  a  momentary  glance  of  her  as  she  was  pas¬ 
sing  along;  and,  by  a  speedy  death,  became  one  of  the  first  victims  to  such  illegal  and  inhu¬ 
man  violence" . a 

It  needs  little  comment  why  Coxe’s  version  deserves  more  credibility  and  is  likely 
to  be  the  more  accurate  account  of  the  event.  On  the  day  of  his  being  dismissed  from  the 
Mayor’s  Court,  which  took  place  ten  days  before  his  arrest,  Bolts  positively  knew  that 
he  would  be  deported  from  the  settlement.  The  exact  date  of  his  arrest  had  very  proba¬ 
bly  been  kept  carefully  hidden  from  him.  The  fear  of  Coxe  and  the  Committee  that  Bolts 
would  have  himself  arrested  for  debt  must  have  been  sincere  and,  judging  the  circum¬ 
stances,  not  unimaginable.  In  procuring  his  own  arrest,  Bolts’  aim  would  have  been  to 
delay  his  deportation  by  forcing  the  authorities  not  to  detain  the  Valentine  any  longer. 
Captain  Purvis,  already  not  too  keen  on  receiving  Bolts  as  a  prisoner  on  board  his  ship, 
was  anxious  to  leave  and  had  meanwhile  officially  protested  against  the  delay  of  his  ship. 52 
So,  even  if  the  exact  date  of  his  arrest  was  not  known  to  him,  Bolts,  knowing  that  the 
Valentine  could  be  not  be  detained  much  longer,  knew  that  it  would  be  soon.  His  being 
totally  unprepared  is  therefore  extremely  dubious. 

Intent  on  continuing  the  persecution  of  his  Bengal  opponents  once  he  would  have 
arrived  in  Britain,  it  was  in  Bolts’  advantage  to  make  his  arrest  appear  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  an  act  of  violence.  Bolts’  own  version  of  his  arrest  is  therefore  hardly  surprising, 
nor  is  Coxe’s  description  of  the  care  Bolts  took  to  make  it  clear  to  all  bystanders  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  affair  that  he  was  taken  from  his  house  by  force. 53  Bolts  was  not  the  victim 
of  the  display  that  was  made  of  his  deportation  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta.  He  himself  consi¬ 
dered  it  a  victory  having  compelled  his  opponents  to  have  open  recourse  to  force.  When 
questioned  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1772,  Bolts  himself 
would  inadvertedly  imply  Captain  Coxe’s  disinclination  to  a  public  display  of  force 
when  he  said  that  the  Captain  had  entered  his  house  alone  while  keeping  his  guard  at 

a  distance. 54 

/ 

No  doubt  Bolts  returned  to  England  with  enough  material  to  make  out  a  strong  case 
for  himself,  in  the  assembling  of  which  he  had  been  aided  by  Verelst  and  the  members 
of  the  Select  Committee  themselves.  However,  it  would  be  unfair  to  impute  the  whole 
of  the  irregular  proceedings  of  the  Calcutta  Government  concerning  Bolts’  deportation 
to  the  weaknesses  of  one  man,  even  if  that  man  be  the  Governor.  Though  the  Company’s 
Royal  Charter  had  officially  vested  the  Company  with  the  right  to  decide  who  was  allo¬ 
wed  to  reside  in  India  and  who  was  not,  in  practice  the  legal  limits  to  this  right  were  extre¬ 
mely  diffuse. 
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Deportation:  crime  or  punishment? 

That  the  British  in  India  were  ultimately  dependent  on  the  Company’s  permission  to  reside 
in  her  settlements  in  India  was,  as  a  principle,  not  open  to  question. 55  The  difficulty  was 
to  decide  whether  the  Company  could  enforce  obeyance  to  this  right  by  arresting  and 
forcibly  expelling  those  who  did  not  have  its  permission.  The  general  opinion  was  that, 
even  if  the  Company  had  the  nominal  right  to  do  so,  “ this  power  ought  to  be  very  ten¬ 
derly  exercised  in  all  cases  and  only  for  the  sake  of  public  good’’. 56  Even  the  right  to  expel 
persons  that  had  never  even  obtained  the  Company’s  permission  to  go  out  to  India,  let 
alone  to  reside  there,  was  deemed  questionable  once  their  presence  had  been  condoned 
for  any  length  of  time.  If  the  Company  had  not  obliged  them  to  return  to  Europe  shortly 
after  their  arrival,  they  were  likely  to  have  built  up  interests  in  trade  and  to  have  borrowed 
money  on  the  spot.  Their  arrests  would  not  only  lay  open  the  persons  that  would  effect 
them  to  actions  for  damages,  but  also  “raise  no  small  clamour  against  the  Company ”. 57 

In  fact,  neither  the  Company’s  government  in  Bengal  nor  the  Court  of  Directors  were 
entirely  certain  of  the  extent  of  their  powers  in  such  cases.  There  were  very  few  prece¬ 
dents  of  persons  being  deported  by  force  from  the  Company’s  Bengal  establishment  and 
none  at  all  among  the  civil  servants.  Especially  after  1765,  orders  for  servants  to  leave 
Bengal  and  return  to  Britain  were  not  lacking,  but  most  of  those  receiving  such  orders 
chose  to  obey  them  or  to  seek  protection  under  the  flag  of  one  of  the  other  European 
nations  present  in  India. 58 

Bolts  could  name  only  one  instance  of  a  civil  servant  refusing  to  obey  orders  for  him 
to  leave  Bengal,  an  event  which  had  occurred  more  than  thirty  years  earlier.  Thomas  Cooke 
had  been  a  servant  at  the  Dacca  factory  where  he  had  not  been  over-scrupulous  in  using 
the  Company’s  cash  for  private  ends. 59  In  1737  he  was  arrested  for  embezzlement,  was 
dismissed  and  ordered  home  but  refused  to  go.  At  the  time,  the  Governor  and  Council 
had  chosen  not  to  enforce  their  orders  from  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  their  powers 
and  Cooke  remained  in  India. 60 

Several  precedents  existed,  however,  among  the  military  servants  of  the  Company. 
After  the  officers’  mutiny  against  Clive’s  abolition  of  the  double  batta  in  1766,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  were  ordered  home. 61  Among  those  were  two  officers,  Duffield  and 
Robertson,  who  decided  to  put  the  determination  of  the  Select  Committee  under  Clive 
to  the  test.  After  having  received  their  second  order  to  proceed  to  Britain,  they  sent  in 
a  remonstrance  declaring  that  they  declined  obeying  the  Committee’s  orders  as  the 
unsettled  state  of  their  affairs  did  not  allow  them  to  leave  Bengal  without  causing  them 
great  hardship.  Clive’s  Committee  answered  that  if  they  did  not  willingly  submit  to  their 
orders  they  would  be  made  to  do  so  by  compulsion.  Duffield  and  Robertson  remained 
undaunted  in  the  face  of  so  much  determination  and  delivered  in  an  official  protest  decla¬ 
ring  each  member  of  the  Select  Committee  responsible  for  all  damages  that  would 
accrue  to  them  if  they  would  be  forced  out  of  the  country.  Robertson  further  stated  that 
the  ill  state  of  his  health  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  undertake  the  voyage  home 
without  putting  his  life  in  immediate  danger.  But  a  surgeon  sent  to  inquire  after  the  nature 
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of  Robertson’s  illness  reported  the  patient  to  be  in  the  pink  of  health.  As  a  last  resort, 
Duffield  and  Robertson  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  armed  with  a  stock  of  pro¬ 
visions  to  last  them  until  after  the  Committee  had  dispatched  the  last  ship  of  the  season. 
After  having  received  news  that  the  last  ship  of  the  season  had  finally  been  dispatched, 
they  opened  their  doors  and  came  out  of  their  houses  upon  which  they  were  immedia¬ 
tely  apprehended  by  the  guards  that  had  been  posted  at  their  doorsteps.  Without  delay, 
they  were  put  on  a  sloop  for  Madras  where  they  caught  up  with  the  East-India-man  that 
was  to  transport  them  to  Britain.62 

Duffield  and  Robertson  thus  discovered  the  extent  to  which  the  Select  Committee 
under  Clive  could  and  would  exercise  its  authority.  Clive  did  not  allow  his  authority  to 
be  contested  but  in  the  Committee’s  letter  reporting  their  proceedings  regarding  Duffield 
and  Robertson  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  claim  the  Directors” 
approbation  and  support  in  case  the  two  would  commence  prosecutions  against  them  in 
England.  They  added:  “  We  must  fimher  entreat  you  to  acquaint  us  how  far  &  by  what  means 
we  are  authorised  by  law  to  proceed  in  cases  of  this  nature.  Violent  and  sudden  measures 
for  the  sending  home  a  person  who  has  your  permission  to  reside  in  India  as  a  Free- 
Merchant,  might  be  deemed  oppressive,  because  the  plea  requiring  him  to  settle  his  mer¬ 
cantile  affairs  seems  fair  and  reasonable.  Yet  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  to  what 
time  we  may  legally  limit  him.  Our  authority  to  seize  and  send  instantly  to  England 
those,  who  forming  schemes  to  overset  the  government  must  be  considered  as  incendiaries 
and  conspirators  against  the  Company,  is  we  hope  clearly  legal  for  if  it  be  not,  the  defi¬ 
ciency  may  one  day  or  other  prove  the  utter  ruin  of  all  your  affairs  in  the  East  Indies”. 63 

It  is  likely  that  when  writing  this  passage  the  members  of  the  Select  Committee  were 
thinking  of  Bolts  in  person  for  it  had  not  been  two  months  since  Clive  had  received  notice 
from  Carnac’s  aide-de-camp  Frederick  Thomas  Smith  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  hat¬ 
ched  by  Bolts  against  his  authority. 64  But  the  real  importance  of  the  passage  is  the 
apparent  insecurity  the  Calcutta  authorities  felt  regarding  the  extent  of  their  powers.  They 
feared  that  in  executing  expulsions  they  would  go  beyond  the  actual  powers  and  rights 
of  the  Company.  If  the  Court  of  Directors  would  disown  such  acts  as  acts  of  the 
Company’s  representatives,  the  defence  of  eventual  cases  brought  against  the  Calcutta 
government  for  such  deportations  would  fall  upon  its  members  in  their  private  capaci¬ 
ties.  If  such  cases  would  result  in  damages  being  awarded  to  the  plaintiffs,  things  could 
become  even  seriously  prejudicial  to  their  personal  fortunes.  What  they  sought  was  at 
least  the  assurance  of  the  Directors’  agreement  with  their  policy. 

A  year  later,  the  Calcutta  authorities  had  still  not  received  the  Directors’  opinion  and 
instructions  on  the  matter.  After  explaining  the  iniquitous  behaviour  of  Bolts  to  them, 
they  repeated  their  request  to  be  informed  in  detail  about  the  extent  of  their  authority 
to  force  Europeans  living  under  their  flag  to  Europe.  They  added:  “If  this  power  is  not 
granted  &  persons  are  allowed  to  remain  here  &  set  our  government  to  defiance  with  impu¬ 
nity,  anarchy  &  confusion  must  unfallably  take  place  &  your  influence  in  these  parts  in 

the  end  be  totally  subverted”. 65 
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When  nine  months  later  directions  upon  this  point  had  still  not  arrived  and  the  bold 
step  to  arrest  and  deport  Bolts  was  about  to  be  taken,  the  Council  wrote  to  the  Directors: 

“ Confident  that  you,  Gentlemen,  will  see  the  necessity  of  this  measure  which  is  taken  for 
the  support  of  government  in  the  same  light  you  did  that  taken  in  1 766  with  regard  to  the 
officers,  we  assure  ourselves  that  the  resolution  we  have  taken  of  sending  Mr.  Bolts  home 
will  also  meet  with  your  approbation” . 66  How  little  confident  they  actually  were  is 
expressed  in  the  following  paragraph:  “  We  should  not  have  deferred  so  long  carrying  into 
execution  our  resolution  of  the  5th  November  1 767  but  having  wrote  you  very  fully  concer¬ 
ning  the  refractory  behaviour  of  Messrs  Duffield  &  Robertson  &  requesting  you  in  a  very 
earnest  &  particular  manner  to  inform  us  of  the  extent  of  authority  to  be  used  in  similar 
cases,  we  expected  by  this  year’s  shipping  to  have  received  very  ample  instructions  for  our 
future  conduct  on  so  important  a  point”. 67 

But  the  Directors  were  themselves  incapable  of  ascertaining  the  exact  limits  of 
their  authority  to  expel  individuals  from  their  settlements  in  the  East.  They  repeatedly 
put  the  question  to  a  counsel  of  men  learned  in  law  but  even  they  could  not  come  up 
with  a  clear  answer.  In  October  1767,  Charles  Sayer  gave  his  opinion  that  persons  who 
had  been  dismissed  or  had  resigned  the  civil  service  could  safely  be  seized  and  sent  home, 
as  the  damages  they  would  recover  in  England,  if  they  would  commence  a  lawsuit 
against  the  Company,  would  be  “ too  trivial  for  the  Company  to  regard”. 68  He  esteemed 
that  the  covenants  of  the  civil  and  military  servants 69  should  be  changed  to  include  a  spe¬ 
cific  notice  that  if,  after  the  servant’s  resignation  or  dismission  and  after  a  specified  per¬ 
iod  had  been  allowed  him  to  wind  up  his  affairs 70  the  said  servant  refused  to  obey  the 
Company’s  orders  to  proceed  to  Europe,  the  Company  was  allowed  to  seize  him  and  to 
send  him  to  Britain  as  a  prisoner. 71  Sayer  further  advised  the  Company  to  apply  for  an 
Act  of  Parliament  rendering  such  individuals  liable  to  seizure  and  deportation,  which, 
he  inferred,  may  be  easily  obtained. 72  Easily  proved  to  be  but  a  relative  qualification  for 
it  would  take  another  three  years  before  the  “Bill  for  compelling  persons  dismissed  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  to  depart  from  the  East  Indies  and  for  better  regulating 
the  servants  of  the  said  Company”  would  be  adopted  by  Parliament. 73 

Nevertheless,  Sayer’s  advice  had  temporarily  given  the  Directors  some  confidence 
in  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  expelling  unwanted  British  subjects  from  their  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  East.  In  their  letter  of  11  November  1768,  they  finally  acquainted  the 
Bengal  Council  that  they  deemed  Mr.  Bolts  “ an  unprofitable  and  unworthy  servant  to  the 
Company ”,  and  that  the  Calcutta  authorities  “were  warranted  in  pursuing  the  most 
speedy  and  effectual  measures  for  freeing  the  country  of  so  dangerous  a  member  of 
society” 74  By  the  time  they  wrote  their  letter,  Bolts  was  already  on  his  way  to  England. 
The  Directors  would  later  be  far  less  secure  about  the  wisdom  of  his  removal  when  this 
“ dangerous  member  of  society"  started  his  public  campaign  against  the  Company  right 
under  their  noses.  Still  unaware  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  and  the  Select 
Committee  that  had  preceded  and  led  up  to  Bolts’  arrest,  they  would  later  utter  serious 
reserves  about  the  expediency  of  their  representatives’  policy  in  the  matter. 

In  fact,  the  extent  of  the  Company’s  authority  in  such  matters  would  remain  obs- 
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cure  and  ill  defined  for  soli  a  long  time.  In  1781 ,  Hastings  enquired  again  about  the  extent 

JTT8  he  ^  WS  C°Unal  possessed  in  such  matters,  and  three  years  later  he  Dres 
sed  the  Directors  for  further  legislation  on  the  point. 75  No  doubt,  their  experience  with 

Bolts  had  caused  the  Company’s  authorities  to  be  reluctant  about  taking  such  measures. 

Notes 


l  B.B.Misra,  The  judicial  administration,  pp.  73,  74  IOL  R  UParinn-  r 

IV;  Seventh  report  f.  326;  Verelsfs  evidence  P  from  Comm'«e**  Vol. 

afforded  'him*  toJohn8hakesPear’one  of  the  men  that  did  not  let  him  down ,  that  his  gesture  had 
afforded  h,m  more  satisfaction  than  I  have  yet  had  from  any  one  who  in  the  davs  of  areater 

m ccnc  WP?5Sd/o  have  received  more  bounteous  Marks  of  my  goodwill  than  yourself" 
S1778°'LR"  ^  EUr  F218/81:VerelstCollectionif-  32;  Verelst  to  John  Shakespear;  Aston,  25  January 


3.  See  Chapter  VII  * 

4.  /-O.LR,  MSS  Eur.F 2 1 8/79:  Verelst  Collection;  f.  37;  Verelst  to  Samuel  Howitt;  Chittagong ,  2 1  June  1761: 

essrs  Marriott,  Rum  bold  and  myself  are  jointly  concerned,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  products  of  this 
country  [the  district  around  Chittagong].  Salt  is  the  chief  article  P 

5. I.O.L.R.,  MSS /ur.  D  691:  Letter  book  of  George  Gray  senior,  1760  -  1769;  George  Gray  to  Harry 
Verelst:  London,  17  December  1760  y  y 


6.  LOI  R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/79:  Verelst  Collection;  f.  49;  Verelst  George  Gray  and  Henry  Vansittartwere 
joint  owners  of  the  snow  Greyhound  with  which  they  engaged  in  country  trade.  Verelst  was,  howe- 

ver,t  n.°  Part'san  Vansittart  whose  policy  he  rejected.  His  correspondence  even  indicates  a  perso¬ 
nal  dislike  for  the  man. 


7.  At  the  end  of  1 762,  Verelst  estimated  his  proper  fortune  at  between  £25, 000  and  £30, 000.  A  year  later 
he  wrote  to  his  sister  in  London  that  his  wealth,  despite  some  serious  losses  he  had  suffered  over  the 
past  year,  still  amounted  to  about  £30,000.  Before  he  became  Governor,  he  had  already  sent  home 
£47,000  and  in  December  1 769  his  effects  in  Britain  amounted  to  £86,914.  Still  in  July  1772  Verelst 
esteemed  himself  to  be  worth  £142,71 1.  See:  I.O.L.R.,  Neg  4373/15:  Europe  letter  book  of  Harry  Verelst 
(the  original  is  in  the  Ames  Library  of  South  Asia  in  Minnesota;.-  Harry  Verelst  to  Tryphena  Verelst; 
Chittagong,  27 September  1762,  and;  Chittagong,  2  December  1763.  PJ.  Marshall,  East  Indian  fortunes 
p.  239. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F 21 8/57:  ff.  1,  16 

8.  See  Chapter  VI,  §1.  Bad  luck  seems  to  have  pursued  Verelst  in  his  country  trade  to  the  point  of  evo¬ 
king  Henry  Strachey's  sympathy:  "It  gives  me  great  concern  to  hear  of  the  loss  you  have  lately  sus¬ 
tained  at  sea.  Those  misfortunes  have  fallen  upon  you  so  frequently,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  the 
Company's  Guardian  Genius  is  eternally  struggling  against  yours  in  order  to  insure  a  longer  residence 
of  public  virtue  at  their  favorite  settlement".  See:  I.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/104:  Verelst  Collection;  f. 
22;  Henry  Strachey  to  Harry  Verelst;  Calcutta  23  August  1765 

9. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  128/59:  Sutton  Court  Collection;  f.  4,  5;  Verelst  to  John  Carnac;  Chittagong,  27 
November  1761:  "Since  my  departure  from  Calcutta,  I  have  been  acquainted  ..  of  the  publick  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  I  cannot  deem  otherwise  than  iniquitous  &  do  most  heartily  despise  the  authors  of 
them  . .  Verelst  calls  Vansittarfs  policy  "the  works  of  darkness  "  and  wrote  about  his  friends  and  oppo¬ 
nents  in  the  Council,  Amyatt  and  Ellis,  that  they  were  "persons  whose  honor  &  integrity  can  noways 
be  seduced".  Their  opposition  to  Vansittart  was  deemed  a  good  cause  by  Verelst  and  he  told  Carnac 
to  be  sorry  not  to  be  with  them  in  Calcutta  to  support  them  in  any  way  he  could. 

10.  George  Gray  had  been  the  Company's  resident  at  Malda.  In  1765,  he  was  accused  by  Clive  of  having 
extorted  “ presents "  on  a  large  scale  from  the  local  zamindars  during  the  preceding  year.  According 
to  witnesses  he  had  not  scrupled  to  use  torture  to  achieve  his  ends.  See:  PJ.  Marshall,  East  Indian 
fortunes,  p.  194 

1 1.  William  Ellis  was  the  Chief  of  the  Company's  factory  at  Patna.  He  had  fallen  prisoner  to  Mir  Kasim 
and  was  killed  at  the  Patna  massacre.  He  died  worth  roughly  £100, 000.  Peter  Marshall  calls  him  a 
ruthless  fortune  seeker:  Ibidem,  p.  125 

12.  Ascanius  Senior  was  one  of  the  envoys  of  the  Council  that  treated  with  the  new  Nawab  Najm-ud- 
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daula  on  the  conditions  of  his  ascendance  on  the  Bengal  Masnad.  He  left  Bengal  a  year  later  when 
Clive  instigated  investigations  concerning  the  present-taking  that  had  occurred  at  that  occasion. 

13. I.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F 218/104:  f.  77;  Verelst  to  Strachey;  Calcutta,  19  February  1767:  'The  Colonel  [Smith] 
began  with  me,  as  I  expected,  from  the  character  given  me  of  him  by  his  Lordship  ...  and  others, ... 
by  assuming  to  himself  more  than  he  ought,  and  attempting  the  guide  and  government  of  me;  but 
I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  giving  him  a  check,  and  repeated  it  whenever  he  so  far  forgot  him¬ 
self  as  to  render  it  necessary,  even  to  acquainting  him  in  plain  terms  that  whilst  I  held  the  Chair,  I 
was  determined  to  be  Governor". 

14.  N.  Chatterji,  Verelst's  rule  in  India,  p.  172 

15.  Ibidem,  p.  183 

16.  Not  only  had  he  not  appeased  Smith,  he  had  lost  some  more  of  his  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.  F.T.  Smith  wrote  to  Strachey:  "Mr.  Verelst  appears  to  me  notable  to  cope  with  Colonel  Smith 
who  is  making  all  the  interest  he  can  with  the  army  and  every  body  in  the  settlement".  ln:I.O.L.R., 
MSS  Eur.  F  218/1 04:  f.  137;  Frederick  Thomas  Smith  to  Strachey;  Calcutta,  28  March  1 767 

17.  Verelst  was  lucky  that  Richard  Smith  was  an  ambivalent  figure  in  Bengal  sodety.  Smith's  many 
enemies  preferred  an  in  their  eyes  weak  Governor  to  a  man  they  frequently  described  as  insupportably 
haughty  and  insolent  Even  the  officers  of  the  army  he  commanded  were,  according  to  Verelst  appre¬ 
hensive  that  he  would  leave  Smith  in  absolute  command  over  them.  One  of  them  reported  on  Smith's 
departure  from  Bengal  in  December  1 769,  that  he  and  some  of  his  fellow  officers  "lived  a  nd  pa  r- 
ted  with  his  Honor  with  the  same  steady  sincere  contempt  and  hatred  we  ever  had  and  I  am  incli¬ 
ned  to  believe  ever  shall  entertain  for  him".  The  Company's  supervisor  at  Purnea,  G.  G.  Ducarel,  asser¬ 
ted  that  if  ever  Smith  would  come  back  from  Britain  as  Governor,  he  would  go  home  even  if  he  would 
starve  in  England.  Considering  this  a  better  alternative  than  "living  under  so  diabolical  a  Governor". 
See:  I.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  128/104:  f.  77;  Verelst  to  Strachey;  Calcutta,  19  February  1767;  f.  240; 
Frederick  Thomas  Smith  to  Strachey;  Calcutta,  4  December  1769;  and  f.  239;  G.  G.  Ducarel  to 
Strachey;  Mootaji I,  1  December  1769 

18.  Ibidem  f.  1 18;  John  Mudie  to  Henry  Strachey;  Murshidabad,  21  March  1767 

19.  The  persons  Wynne  suspected  to  have  the  greatest  influence  on  Verelst  were  Captain  T.  Pearson  and 
Robert  Maddison,  the  last  was  the  man  that  had  urged  Verelst  to  have  Bolts'  Armenian  agents  arres¬ 
ted.  See:  Ibidem,  ff.  1S2,  334;  William  Wynne  to  Strachey;  Calcutta,  10  April  1767,  and  4  November 
1770 

20.  Ibidem,  f.  152;  William  Wynne  to  Strachey;  Calcutta,  10  April  1767 

21.  Ibidem,  f.  247;  William  Wynne  to  Strachey;  Calcutta,  22  December  1769 

22.  Ibidem:  Wynne,  as  he  expressed  it  himself,  had  become  "strongly  enamoured  with  a  young  Lady". 
After  first  having  bravely  resisted  the  charms  of  the  young  woman  in  question,  he  found  himself 
unequal  to  the  struggle  and  to  avoid  sinking  "under  the  affliction",  he  at  last  addressed  the  "cause 
of  his  pain".  Wynne  had  made  Verelst  his  confident  and  had  entertained  him  with  the  history  of 
his  amour.  Verelst  though  remaining  an  attentive  and  interested  listener,  required  Wynne's  services 
as  public  secretary  less  and  less.  Through  a  friend  Wynne  learned  that  the  Governor  was  of  opinion 
that  Wynne's  thoughts  were  with  other  matters  than  with  the  public  business  and  that  this  was  the 
cause  of  his  decreasing  appeal  on  his  secretary.  Wynne  was  outraged  at  this  breach  of  confidence. 
Verelst  had  promised  Wynne  that  he  would  make  40,000  Rupees  during  his  time  as  Verelst’s  public 
secretary  but  had  in  reality  gained  only  8,000  at  the  time  Verelst  embarked  for  England.  See: 
Ibidem,  f.  334;  William  Wynne  to  Strachey;  Calcutta,  4  November  1770 

23.  PJ.  Marshall,  East  Indian  fortunes,  p.  239 

24. 1.O.LR.,  MSS  Eur.  F 128/104:  Sutton  Court  Collection;  John  Levett  to  Henry  Strachey;  Calcutta,  16  March 
1 767  A  good  example  of  how  this  system  of  patronage  worked  is  the  description  Levett  gives  in  a 
subsequent  letter  to  Strachey  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  finally  provided  for  by  Verelst:  'Three 
lacks  of  Rupees  have  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Verelst  at  8  per  cent  to  be  employed  in  trade  for  the 
accounts  of  several.  My  share  of  this  sum  is  a  fifteenth  part,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  under  the  mana¬ 
gement  of  Mr.  Hoissard  and  Mr.  Verelst  his  banian  Gokoul".  (Gokul  Ghosal) See:  Ibidem  f.  ISO-  John 
Levett  to  Strachey;  Calcutta,  9  April  1767  ' 

25.  Ibidem,  f.  77;  Verelst  to  Strachey;  Calcutta,  17  February  1767 

26.  Verelst  fled  the  unhealthy  air  of  Calcutta  as  much  as  possible  and  lived  much  at  his  garden  house 
atBelvidere,  outside  the  town.  See:  Ibidem,  f.  146;  G.G.  Ducarel  to  Strachey;  Calcutta,  30  March  1767 

27.  Ibidem,  f.  77;  Verelst  to  Strachey;  Calcutta,  17  February  1767 

28.  Ibidem,  f.  1 07;  John  Levett  to  Strachey;  Calcutta,  16  March  1767 
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29.  Ibidem,  f.  199;  Mrs.  A.  Baillie  to  Strachey;  Calcutta,  14  December  1767 

30.  Ibidem,  f.  203;  Thomas  Motte  to  Strachey;  Calcutta,  16  December  1767 

31.  PJ  Marshall  East  Indian  fortunes,  pp.  189, 239,  217.  Though  certainly  not  poor  when  he  returned 
to  England,  Verelst  was  possibly  the  first  Governor  after  Plassey  who  had  not  made  a  large  fortune 
out  of  his  office.  He  had  done,  however,  quite  well  before  he  became  Governor  and  it  remains  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  or  not  he  actually  did  end  his  governorship  poorer  than  when  he  assumed  his  office. 
It  is  certain  that  many  gave  him  credit  for  more  than  he  was  worth.  Verelst  himself  said  that  one 
fourth  of  what  the  world  gave  him  credit  for  would,  and  must  make  him  happy.  See:  I.O.L.R. ,  MSS 
Eur.  F.  2 18/81:  Verelst  Collection;  ff.  14,  IS;  Verelst  to  James  Bransby;  Lee,  28  September  1770.  See 
for  a  description  of  Verelst's  life  and  career,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  his  fortune  my  forthcoming 
article  on  him  in  the  New  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  (Oxford  University  Press) 

32.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  Appendix,  p.  452 

33.  See  Chapter X,  §  1  (n  29) 

34.  A  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Mayor's  Court  on  this  occasion  can  be  found  in:  W.  Bolts, 
Considerations  II,  Appendix,  pp.  S22,  523.  After  the  letter  from  the  Coundl  ordering  Bolts  dismis¬ 
sal  was  read  in  court  he  was  declared  officially  removed  from  the  Bench.  The  only  alderman  oppo¬ 
sing  Bolts’  dismission  was  Joseph  Cator,  later  one  of  his  attorneys.  Hereupon,  "Mr  William  Bolts  was 
requested  to  withdraw  from  the  Bench;  and  he  was  then  acquainted,  that  the  bench  was  fully  sen¬ 
sible  of  his  services".  To  this  David  Killican  and  John  Levett  friends  of  the  Governor,  begged  their 
dissent  to  be  recorded.  Bolts  place  on  the  Bench  was  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  James  Lawrell. 
See:  I.O.L.R.,  P/1/43:  f.  398;  At  a  meeting,  19  September  1 768 

35.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  Appendix,  p.  528.  Interesting  is  also  the  preceding  passage  of  this  pam¬ 
phlet.  Bolts  herein  offers  to  give  encouragement  and  the  proper  instruments  to  anyone  "versed  in 
the  business  of  printing"  and  willing  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  press  at  Calcutta.  He  consi¬ 
dered  the  absence  of  a  printing  press  disadvantageous  to  business  apart  from  "making  it  extremely 
difficult  to  communicate  such  intelligence  to  the  community  as  is  to  the  utmost  importance  to  every 
British  subject".  Judging  the  manner  in  which  he  would  later  make  use  of  the  press  in  order  to  play 
upon  public  sentiments  regarding  the  Company  at  home,  a  printing  press  at  Calcutta  would  surely 
have  formed  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Bolts.  However,  Bolts  would  not  be 
left  the  time  to  carry  his  plan  into  execution. 

36.  Bolts  labelled  his  accusers  indirectly  as  largely  ignorant  of  the  law  when,  in  the  defence  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  to  read  out  on  5  September  1768,  he  asserted  that  even  "the  most  superficial  dabblers  in  law" 
knew  that  his  covenants,  even  when  signed  by  his  writer,  were  legal  if  such  signature  was  made  with 
his  consent  and  acknowledged  as  his  own  deed.  See:  I.O.L.R.,  MSSEur.  F 218/67:  Verelst  Collection; 
f.  24;  Bolts  reply  to  Verelst's  information;  Calcutta,  5  September  1 768.  This  document  refutes 
Verelst's  version  that  Bolts  was  informed  of  this  fact  by  a  lawyer  only  after  his  return  in  England.  See: 
H.  Verelst  A  view  of  the  rise,  p.  35 

37.  After  an  alderman  was  dismissed  from  his  seat  he  had  the  right  to  direct  an  appeal  from  this  deci¬ 
sion  to  the  King  in  Council.  Only  after  such  removal  was  confirmed  by  that  court  and  notice  of  that 
decision  had  been  received  in  Bengal,  would  the  dismissal  be  a  fact  in  law.  Until  that  time,  the  dis¬ 
missed  alderman,  though  not  exercising  his  office  anymore,  was  still  de  jure  an  alderman.  This  would 
effectually  prolong  Bolts'  residence  in  Bengal  by  at  least  two  years.  See:  I.O.L.R.,  UL/6/1:  Law  cases 
and  opinions  of  counsel;  Case  No  128;  Mr.  Bolts'  deportation;  Opinion  of  John  Glynn 

38.  I.O.L.R.,  P/1/43:  f.  394;  Bolts  to  the  Council;  Calcutta,  12  September  1768 


39.  Ibidem 


40.  P.R.O.,  C33/435,  437,  439,  441,  443:  Decrees  and  Orders;  Chancery  1770  -  1775.  With  the  arrival  of 
every  member  in  England,  Bolts  included  him  as  a  defender  to  his  Bill  of  Compiaint  and  had  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  appear  before  the  Court  of  Chancery  served  upon  him.  The  list  of  defendants  to  his 
Complaint  thus  grew  according  to  the  frequency  of  returns  of  former  members  of  Verelst's  Coundl 

to  England. 

41.  I.O.L.R.,  P/1/43:  f.  392;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  13  September  1768 


42  Ibidem  f.  397;  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  19  September  1768.  Even  after  this  bond  had  been  offe¬ 
red  to  Purvis,  the  captain  still  had  reservations  as  to  how  far  the  Company  would  acknowledge  Bolts' 
arrest  and  deportation  as  the  acts  of  their  agents.  Purvis  had,  through  the  text  of  the  protest, 
been  well  informed  of  Bolts'  allegations  that  his  eventual  arrest  and  deportation  were  in  fact  ins¬ 
pired  by  personal  motives  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  eventual  offences  Bolts  would  have  committed 
aqainst  the  Company's  authorities.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  had  been  Bolts  himself  or  his  attorney 
at  law  who  had  suggested  this  objection  to  Purvis  as  well  as  his  request  for  separate  bonds  of  indem¬ 
nification  from  each  individual  member  of  the  Board.  The  Committee  refused  to  afford  him  such 
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individual  bonds  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  give  "the  litigious  man  [Bolts]  a  pretence  to  arraign 
our  conduct  as  proceeding  from  motives  of  private  resentment  instead  of  public  utility".  See: 
I.O.LR.,  0/5/1:  f.  403;  postscript,  dated 21  September  1768,  to  the  public  letter  from  the  Bengal  Council 
to  the  Court  of  Directors;  13  September  1768 

43.  For  copies  of  both  the  orders  to  Bolts  and  the  instructions  to  Captain  Robert  Coxe,  Charles  Purvis 
and  even  to  the  pilot  that  would  accompany  the  Valentine  offshore;  See:  W.  Bolts,  Considerations 
It  Appendix,  pp.  532  -  535 

44.  Ibidem,  p.  533 

45.  Apparently,  the  civil  executive  authority  did  not  have  the  right  to  break  into  a  person's  home  in  order 
to  arrest  him.  Verelst  was  thus  anxious  to  observe  the  rules  to  prevent  Bolts  from  obtaining  more 
grounds  for  attack.  0/5/1:  ff.  1  -  3;  Extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Bengal  Council  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  28  November  1766 

46.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  Appendix,  p.  533 

47.  Ibidem,  p.  534 

48.  l/l/.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  118 

49.  N.L.  Hallward,  William  Bolts,  pp.  91,  92 

50.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  pp.  118,  119 

51.  Ibidem 

52.  N.L.  Hallward,  William  Bolts,  p.  84;  Purvis  declared  that  further  detention  of  his  ship  was  contrary 
to  the  terms  of  the  charter  party. 

53.  The  Bengal  Council  reported  of  the  affair  to  the  Directors:  "it  appears  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
[Bolts']  conduct  that  his  aim  has  been  to  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  taking  the  measure;  he  had 
prepared  himself  for  the  voyage  and  had,  we  are  informed,  all  his  papers  and  every  necessary 
ready  in  order  to  embark  wen  he  was  seized  by  Captain  Coxe".  See:N.K.  Sinha  ed.  Fort  William  -  India 
House  corr,  V,  p.  457:  Bengal  Council  to  Court  of  Directors,  24  September  1768;  Postscript  to  the  public 
letter  dated  19  September  1768. 

54. 1.O.L.R.,  X  1051:  Reports  from  Committees,  III;  Second  report,  p.  286.  In  his  Considerations  on  India 
Affairs,  Bolts  had  given  a  very  different  account  of  the  positioning  of  at  least  a  part  of  Coxe's 
guard: ...  "some  of  whom  were  placed  with  theirfixed  bayonets  on  the  staircase  and  round  the  house, 
while  others  were  kept  in  the  street,  at  a  small  distance".  See:  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  118 

55.  9  George  I,  Chapter  26,  Sections  6,  7 

56. 1.O.L.R.,  UL/6/1:  Law  cases  and  opinions  of  counsel:  f.  171;  Case  No  129;  Opinion  of  William  de 
Grey,  Charles  Yorke  and  Charles  Sayer,  9  August  1769 

57.  Ibidem;  f.  57;  The  opinion  of  John  Browning,  9  November  1757 

58.  I.O.LR.,  X  1051:  Reports  from  Committees,  III;  Second  report  p.  287 

59.  PJ.  Marshall,  East  Indian  fortunes,  p.  160 

60.  I.O.LR.,  X  1051:  Reports  from  Committees,  III;  Second  report  p.  287 

61.  See  Chapter  IX,  §3  (n77) 

62. 1.O.L.R.,  015/1 ;  ff.  1  -  3;  Extract  from  a  letter  by  the  Select  Committee  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  28 
November  1766 

63.  Ibidem,  ff.  4,  5 

64.  See  Chapter  X,  §  2 

65.  N.K.  Sinha  ed.,  Fort  William  -  India  House  corr.,  V,  p.  361;  Bengal  Council  to  Court  of  Directors  10 
December  1767 

66.  Ibidem,  p.  445;  Bengal  Council  to  Court  of  Directors,  13  September  1768 

67.  N.K.  Sinha  ed.,  Fort  William  -  India  House  corr.,  V,  p.  445;  Bengal  Council  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
13  September  1768 

68.  N.L.  Hallward,  William  Bolts,  p.  100 

69.  As  well  as  those  of  Fre e-Merchants  and  Free-Mariners 

70.  Three  months  for  military  officers  and  twelve  for  civilians. 

71.  From  1770  onwards  such  an  article  was  included  in  the  covenants  the  Company  entered  into  with 
its  servants.  The  full  texts  of  these  covenants  are  printed  in:  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  pp.  112-124 

72.  I.O.LR.,  UL/6/1:  Law  cases  and  opinions  of  Counsel;  Case  No  130,  Opinions  of  counsel  regarding  the 
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73  ******  on 

Employed  in  the  Service  of  the  East  Me  Company.  See:  HM  Bowen.  Revenue  andtfZT^ 

'  M November  >76?  '  'nd'a  H°USe  V‘ P'  ,S0;  Court  °'“«rt0"  » the  Bengal  Council. 

75.  N.L.  Hallward,  William  Bolts,  p.  101 
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Chapter  XIV 

A  sounding  return 


According  to  Verelst’s  instructions,  Bolts  was  put  on  board  the  Valentine  on  the  day  she 
weighed  anchor  to  set  course  for  Britain. 1  There  was  not  much  doubt  among  those  who 
knew  him  as  to  his  intentions  on  arriving  in  London.  Richard  Barwell  wrote  to  his  old 
colleague  Ralph  Leycester:  “Bolts,  I  believe,  will  be  forced  home  by  this  ship  and  in  all 
probability  afford  much  matter  for  the  lawyers  to  work  upon ....  He  has  got  some  curious 
anecdotes  and  well  worth  perusal:  he  will  shew  them  to  you,  if  you  express  the  least  incli¬ 
nation  to  see  them ” 2  After  a  voyage  of  seven  months,  the  Valentine  arrived  at  Plymouth 
on  30  April  1769. 3 


Not  diree  weeks  after  his  return,  Bolts  handed  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
complaining  of  the  injuries  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  Bengal 
government.  He  claimed  that  by  their  actions  £110,000  of  his  own  and  of  his  clients  money 
was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  natives",  the  greatest  part  whereof  he  presumed  would  be 
irretrievably  lost  without  the  intervention  of  the  Court.4  He  demanded  "such  relief  as  his 
case  required ”  and  requested  “  to  be  informed  whether  the  proceedings  of  the  Presidency 
of  Bengal  towards  him  were  vindicated  or  condemned  by  the  Court". 5 


The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  five  days  later 
Bolts  was  asked  to  appear  before  that  Committee  to  be  acquainted  with  the  decisions  they 
had  taken.  Bolts  had  meanwhile  joined  the  Johnstone  group  and  arrived  in  the  company 
of  Governor  George  Johnstone.  When  Bolts  was  called  in,  the  Committee  acquainted  him 
that  they  would  advise  the  Court  of  Directors  to  give  him  all  the  assistance  the  Company 
could  grant  for  the  recovery  of  his  outstanding  capital.  Orders  to  that  effect  would  be  ins- 
tantly  forwarded  by  the  Lapwing,  a  special  ship  for  Bengal  that  was  soon  to  be  dispat- 
ched.  Bolts  was  asked  to  deliver  in  his  ideas  in  writing  on  the  form  he  believed  such  orders 
should  have  in  order  to  be  best  suited  for  the  purpose  they  should  serve.  Regarding  his 
a  eged  injuries  in  a  judicial  manner,  the  Committee  had  judged  it  necessary,  regarding 
the  importance  of  his  complaints,  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  legal  counsel  before  determining 
on  them.  At  the  same  instance,  however,  Bolts  was  acquainted  with  the  paragraph 
regarding  him  in  the  Court  of  Directors”  General  letter  to  Bengal  of  11  November  1768  ‘ 
r.  Bolts  has  been  a  very  unprofitable  and  unworthy  servant  to  the  Company,  his 
conduct  has  been  distinguished  by  a  tenacious  adherence  to  those  pernicious  principles 
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17  5  6 


17  7  3 


relative  to  the  rights  to  the  inland  trade,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  conspicuously 
oppressive,  -by  repeated  instances  of  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  his  superiors  abroad 
-and  above  all  by  the  basest  ingratitude  to  the  Company  under  whom  he  had  acquired  an 
ample  fortune,  in  exposing  their  secrets  to  Mr.  Gentil  at  Sujah  Dowlah’s  court  and  to  his 
agents  at  other  Indostan  courts,  which  we  look  upon  in  the  light  of  a  high  crime  and  mis¬ 
demeanor.  Under  these  circumstances  you  were  warranted  in  pursuing  the  most  speedy 
and  effectual  measures  for  freeing  the  country  of  so  dangerous  a  member  of  society,  and 
we  therefore  approve  your  obliging  him  to  repair  to  Europe  by  the  first  opportunity  which 
if  not  already  done  must  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  first  ship”. 7  So  much  for  Bolts’ 
desire  to  know  the  Director’s  opinion  on  the  proceedings  of  Bengal  government  regar¬ 
ding  him. 

Bolts  considered  that  this  paragraph,  of  which  he  had  heretofore  remained  ignorant 
as  it  was  written  when  the  Valentine  was  already  on  her  way  to  Britain,  was  read  to  him 
on  this  occasion  with  a  purpose  to  mock  him  and  his  petition.8  There  were  Directors  who 
would  much  have  liked  to  do  just  that  but  their  decision  td  supply  Bolts  with  their  assis¬ 
tance  for  the  recovery  of  his  outstanding  balances  in  Bengal  and  the  prudence  they  sho¬ 
wed  in  deciding  upon  the  judicial  injuries  he  alleged  to  have  suffered  suggest  that  the 
Court’s  opinion  had  changed  over  the  past  six  months. 

In  the  previous  month,  one  of  the  most  fiercely  contested  elections  of  Directors  in 
the  Company’s  history  had  brought  Clive’s  arch-opponent  in  the  quest  for  Company 
control,  Laurence  Sulivan,  back  to  power.  Should  we  therefore  wonder  that  a  declared 
enemy  of  Clive  received  more  consideration  and  a  kinder  treatment  than  he  at  first  see¬ 
med  entitled  to? 9  Besides  this  change  of  faces  in  the  Directorate,  the  Directors  had 
meanwhile  been  informed  of  the  particulars  of  a  legal  dispute  between  the  Company’s 
Bengal  government  and  William  Bolts,  which  had  appeared  before  the  Mayor’s  Court  at 
Calcutta.  The  dispute  was  for  a  sum  of  money  Bolts  owed  to  the  Company  for  rice  he 
had  bought  from  them  at  Chunar.  Bolts,  on  his  part,  claimed  to  have  demands  on  the 
Company  for  costs  he  had  contracted  in  transporting  the  Company’s  treasury  from 
Benares  to  Patna  10  and  for  salt  he  had  delivered  to  their  representatives.  On  the 
Company’s  request  to  pay  his  debt  to  them  Bolts  had  therefore  only  offered  to  pay 
what  was  still  owed  after  subtraction  of  what  he  deemed  was  due  to  him  on  the 
Company’s  part.  The  Select  Committee  had  answered  that  the  Company  held  no  open 
accounts  with  its  servants  and  had  ordered  the  Company’s  attorney,  Thomas  Morris,  “to 
sue  Mr.  Bolts  in  the  Mayor’s  Court  for  the  amount ”. 11 

The  Mayor’s  Court  decided  the  case  in  the  Company’s  favour  upon  which  Bolts 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  This  court,  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  Council  them¬ 
selves,  not  surprisingly  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Mayor’s  Court.  Hereupon  Bolts 
appealed  to  the  King  in  Council,  obliging  Verelst  and  his  Council  to  forward  ail  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  case  to  the  Directors,  which  they  did  in  their  letter  dated  14  March 
1768.  l2The  Directors  had  given  the  documents  to  Charles  Sayer,  their  legal  counsellor, 
who  had  expressed  himself  in  no  uncertain  terms  about  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings 
of  both  the  Mayor’s  Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  this  case.  Sayer  thought  it  “nei- 
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ther  advisable  nor  prudent  for  the  Company  to  bring  this  appeal  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  If  they  should ,  I  am  convinced  that  the  appellant  will  prevail  be  decreed  the  whole 
of  his  demand  and  the  Lords  of  Council,  or  some  of  them,  will  declare  that  these  deter¬ 
minations  resulted  only  from  injustice  &  insolence  of  power”. 13 

This  dearly  unfavourable  advice  was  now  coupled  to  the  news  of  the  less  than  care¬ 
ful  measures  that  had  been  taken  to  remove  Bolts  from  the  Bengal  settlement.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  about  the  circumstances  of  his  removal  from  the  Mayor’s  Court  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  arrest  and  deportation  now  reached  them  by  the  Bengal  Council’s  letter  and  by 
the  petition  of  Bolts  himself.  At  the  same  time  Bolts  had  embarked  upon  his  long  pre¬ 
dicted  publicity  campaign  in  justification  of  himself  and  against  the  Company  authori¬ 
ties.  The  Directors  realised  that  losing  their  case  against  him  in  court  might  seriously 
embarrass  them  by  the  additional  negative  publicity  this  would  evoke.  The  decision  of 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  offer  assistance  to  Bolts  for  recovering  his  outstanding 
balances  in  Bengal  was  therefore  meant  to  padfy  him,  while  the  reading  of  the  paragraph 
of  the  Directors”  letter  to  Bengal  of  11  November  1768  was  not  to  mock  him  but  to  dis¬ 
courage  him. 

Additionally,  early  in  May  the  price  of  India  stock  suddenly  dropped  after  a  long  per¬ 
iod  of  steady  augmentation  since  1766. 14  The  rumours  about  Bengal  that  Bolts  spread 
through  his  articles  in  the  Public  Advertizer  were  probably  related  to  this. 15  A  drop  in  stock 
prices  risked  ruining  sitting  Directors  such  as  Colebrooke  and  Sulivan  who  had  employed 
large  amounts  of  their  personal  fortunes  for  buying  up  and  splitting  stock  for  the  1769 
election.  Their  personal  circumstances  must  have  had  a  strong  voice  in  their  decision  to 
try  to  pacify  Bolts  and  to  discourage  him  from  continuing  his  campaign  against  the 
Company. 

The  information  that  the  Company’s  authorities  at  home  had  formed  one  front  with 
those  in  Bengal,  as  the  Director’s  letter  of  11  November  1768  expressed,  does,  however, 
not  seem  to  have  discouraged  Bolts  in  the  least.  On  the  contrary,  the  realisation  that  his 
publicity  campaign  had  already  won  him  the  indulgence  of  the  new  set  of  Directors  to 
assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  balances  in  Bengal  had  strengthened  his  belief  that  he 
had  a  real  chance  to  win  his  cause.  He  presented  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  with 
a  state  of  his  case  regarding  his  removal  from  Bengal  together  with  the  opinion  of  John 
Glynn 16  thereon 17,  which  was,  not  surprisingly,  devastating  from  the  Company’s  point 
of  view. 18  He  then  asked  them  for  a  copy  of  the  paragraph  of  the  Directors’  letter  of  11 
November  1768  and  of  other  paragraphs  regarding  him  which  had  lately  been  sent  to 
Bengal.  The  Committee  said  it  would  not  be  able  to  comply  with  this  request  as  such 
copies  could  only  be  obtained  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors. 

Bolts  thereupon  wrote  to  the  Court  of  Directors  with  the  request  to  procure  him  such 
copies,  together  with  copies  of  all  paragraphs  from  letters  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
or  Select  Committee  containing  charges  against  him. 19  The  Directors,  unwilling  to  sup¬ 
ply  Bolts  with  documents  to  support  his  cause,  decided  “that  no  copies  of  paragraphs  of 
any  public  letters  ...be  granted,  it  being  against  the  practice  of  this  Court”. 20  Bolts  would 
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reiterate  his  demand  to  the  Directors  for  such  rnni«  ™  .. 


carried  by  a  majority  of  the  proprietors. 23  Nevertheless,  the  bulky  appendix  to  Bolts’ 

Considerations  on  India  affairs  prove  that  the  Directors  had  had  to  cede  to  his  nerseve- 
ranee  in  the  end. 

It  was  no  secret  to  close  observers  for  what  purpose  Bolts  wanted  those  copies  Most 
importantly  he  needed  them  as  proof  for  the  litigations  he  and  his  former  Armenian  agents 
would  instigate  before  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Common  Pleas.  A  secondary  but  com¬ 
plementary  motive  was  his  wish  to  publish  such  proofs  as  supported  his  cause  with  the 
avowed  view  of  discrediting  the  Company.  A  slur  upon  the  Company  would  enhance  his 
chances  in  court  where  judgements  depended  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  opinion  of  juries 
chosen  from  among  the  people. 

A  first  appeal  to  the  public 

In  Bengal  Bolts  had  lamented  the  absence  of  a  printing  press.  Once  arrived  in  London 
he  soon  made  clear  what  formidable  a  weapon  a  press  would  indeed  have  represented 
in  his  hands. 24  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  started  to  publish  articles  in  the  Public  Advertizer 
indicting  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  nature  of  the  Bengal  Government  and  depicting  the 
oppressions  he  had  suffered  at  their  hands. 25  Lucy  S.  Sutherland,  in  her  book  The  East 
India  Company  in  eighteenth  century  politics,  attributes  a  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  India 
stock  occurring  at  this  period  to  “  the  receipt  of  dubious  rumours  from  India  by  private 
individuals ”• 26  Surely  Bolts  was  no  stranger  to  these  rumours  and  was  most  probably  the 
main  cause  of  their  circulation. 

Later  that  same  year  he  published  a  pamphlet  particularly  intended  for  the  proprietors 
of  India  stock  with  the  title;  “ Extracts  from  the  Public  Advertizer  relative  to  the  oppres¬ 
sions  suffered  in  Bengal  by  Mr  William  Bolts  and  his  Armenian  Agents  from  the  East-India 
Company’s  representatives  there”. 27  In  its  preface  he  explains  his  reasons  for  addressing 
himself  to  them:  “Gentlemen,  Conceiving  myself  injured  in  the  most  inhuman  manner, 
and  that  the  liberty  and  property  of  every  British  subject  residing  in  Bengal  is  involved  in 
my  case,  and  in  consequence  the  capital  stock  of  every  Proprietor  of  the  East  India 
Company  is  deeply  affected  in  the  question,  since  there  can  be  no  security  in  any  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  absence  of  justice,  I  presume  to  lay  a  short  abstract  of  my  particular  hardships 
before  the  public “ 25  Apart  from  a  description  of  his  own  hardships,  he  observes  that  he 
had  remarked  that  not  one  of  the  persons  injured  by  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  Bengal 
Government  had  obtained  any  redress,  nor  had  any  punishment  been  inflicted  on  the 
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oppressors.  This  public  hint  that  the  offenders  in  Bengal  should  be  submitted  to  justice 
in  Britain  was  an  ominous  sign  for  what  was  to  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 

The  Directors  took  up  the  hint  and  wrote  to  Bengal:  “The  complaints  of  Mr.  William 
Bolts  to  us,  his  appeals  to  the  public  against  the  President  and  Council  of  Calcutta,  and 
also  the  Select  Committee  there,  are  of  too  serious. . .  a  nature  not  to  deserve  our  particu¬ 
lar  attention’'.29  They  laid  a  full  state  of  his  case  before  the  Company’s  legal  counsellor  30as 
well  as  before  “the  most  eminent  council  in  this  country ”. 31  Their  concurrent  opinion  on 
the  matter  was  rather  unfavourable  for  Verelst  and  his  Council32  and  was  faithfully  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Calcutta  by  the  Directors  in  their  letter  to  Bengal  dated  23  March  1770. 
Significantly  disconcerted  with  the  proceedings  of  their  representatives  in  Bengal,  they 
urged  them  not  to  proceed  in  a  like  manner  should  similar  cases  occur  in  the  future. 33 
They  endorsed  Bolts’  reflection  that  the  Select  Committee  could  not  act  in  a  judicial  capa¬ 
city  but  should  have  recourse  to  the  proper  courts  established  in  Calcutta  to  provide  jus¬ 
tice  on  criminal  or  civil  matters.  But  despite  their  remarks  on  the  dilettantish  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  their  Bengal  representatives,  they  could  not  help  revealing  their  own  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Select  Committee  in  cases  judged  of  poli¬ 
tical  importance  such  as  Bolts’s.  They  admitted  that  what  they  suggested  was  “more 
properly  matter  of  advice  and  recommendation  than  of  absolute  direction”  and  that  no 
general  rule  or  order  could  be  established. 34 

Bolts’  example  exposed  the  imperfections  of  particularly  the  judicial  system  then 
in  place  on  the  Company’s  Bengal  establishment  as  well  as  the  relative  impotence  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  correct  them. 35  Bolts’  petition  and  letters  to  the  Directors  enhan¬ 
ced  the  awareness  of  this  circumstance  among  the  Company’s  authorities  in  London. 
However,  to  achieve  any  structural  improvement  in  those  matters,  the  Company  would 
be  forced  to  ask  the  help  of  Government  to  provide  further  legislation.  The  existing  char¬ 
ters  and  sets  of  rules  and  regulations  determining  the  form  of  the  Company’s  Bengal 
government  had  become  inadequate.  But  the  Company  was  wary  of  asking  the 
Government  for  help  ever  since  Chatham  had  attempted  to  transfer  the  right  to  the  Bengal 
territorial  acquisitions  to  the  Crown  in  1766. 

For  the  moment,  Bolts’  memorials,  petition  and  his  calls  on  the  public’s  attention 
caused  them  some  alarm  but  were  not  yet  reverberating  widely  enough  to  incite  them 
into  positive  action.  They  trusted  that  the  Company’s  credit  and  good  name  would  not 

be  easily  thrown  off  its  balance  by  the  noisy  remonstrations  of  one  individual,  however 
tenacious  and  annoying. 

Preliminaries  to  a  judicial  offensive 

The  Directors  had  hoped  to  prevent  Bolts  from  bringing  his  cause  into  the  courts  by  sho¬ 
wing  themselves  willing  to  accommodate  in  the  disputes  between  him  and  the  Company’s 
Bengal  government.  Even  before  his  arrival  in  Britain  they  had  decided  not  to  force  the 
issue  over  the  unpaid  debt  Bolts  was  charged  with  for  rice  delivered  to  him  at  Chunar. 
They  allowed  him  to  subtract  his  expenses  for  sending  down  the  treasury  from  Benares 
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to  Patna  as  well  as  his  demands  on  them  for  salt  delivered  to  their  representatives  from 
the  sum  due  to  the  Company,  as  he  had  pleaded  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  in  the  Calcutta 
Mayor  s  Court.36  Some  two  weeks  before  Bolts'  arrival  in  Britain,  directions  had  already 
been  sent  out  to  receive  the  remaining  sum  from  Bolts’  attorneys. 37 


Some  months  later,  after  Bolts’  petition  had  been  received  and  after  he  had  appea¬ 
red  before  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  the  Directors  even  issued  strict  orders  accor¬ 
ding  to  Bolts’  own  directions38,  to  give  “Mr.  Bolts’s  attorneys  Messrs.  Keir,  Reed  Cator 
and  Gibson  effectual  assistance  upon  all  such  applications  as  they  may  find  necessary  to 
make  to  you  for  facilitating  the  recovery  of  his  outstanding  concerns ”. 39 

The  orders  of  the  Directors  were  clear  and  general  but  would  nonetheless  be 
ignored  by  the  Bengal  Council.  The  text  of  Bolts’  draft  for  such  orders,  which  he  had 
forwarded  to  the  Court  of  Directors  on  26  May  1769,  pointed  out  in  what  districts  his 
outstanding  balances  were  to  be  collected.  Among  others  he  had  mentioned  Khulna, 
Ingellee  (near  present-day  Kanthi),  Raimangal  and  Hughli.  The  only  trade  in  which  the 
British  engaged  in  those  districts  was  the  trade  in  salt.  As  the  trade  in  salt  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  the  Company’s  servants  after  the  Society  of  TYade  had  been  abolished  and  had 
been  illegal  outside  that  Society  at  the  time  of  its  existence,  the  Bengal  Council  refused 
to  honour  the  requests  for  assistance  for  the  collection  of  the  most  important  of  Bolts’ 
outstanding  concerns  for  that  reason.40  Bolts’  attorneys  in  Bengal  rightfully  retorted  that 
as  the  Court  of  Directors  now  had  members  with  extensive  Bengal  experience,  the 
Directors  had  been  fully  aware  from  the  districts  mentioned  in  Bolts’  draft  that  his  outs¬ 
tanding  balances  in  those  districts  could  not  be  other  than  on  salt  concerns.  Their  orders 
for  assistance  had  nonetheless  been  general  and  had  therefore  implicitly  included 
those  concerns.41 

Bolts  had  anticipated  the  Bengal  Council’s  refusal  to  cooperate.  He  had  concluded 
his  letter  containing  the  drafts  for  the  orders  to  be  sent  out:  “7  must  here  observe  that  as 
many  of  my  said  concerns  interfere  with  the  private  interests  of  those  who  are  to  give  the 
orders,  who  have  heretofore  rack’d  their  invention  for  method  to  oppress  me,  every  eva¬ 
sion  of  the  express  orders  of  this  Honourable  Court  may  be  reasonably  expected”. 42  Bolts’ 
anticipation  proved  fully  justified.  Not  only  did  the  Council  refuse  to  offer  its  assistance 
in  recovering  his  outstanding  salt  concerns,  they  also  declined  their  help  in  collecting  the 
balances  on  Bolts’  saltpetre  concerns  in  Awadh,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  particu¬ 
larly  damaging  to  the  private  interests  of  Richard  Smith,  Claud  Russell  and  their  friends. 43 

The  Directors’  intention  to  appease  Bolts  and  to  prevent  him  from  stirring  up  more 
trouble  in  London  by  showing  him  their  indulgence,  was  completely  frustrated  by 
Cartier  and  his  Council.  The  fact  that  they  consciously  took  the  risk  of  disobeying  the 
Director's  express  orders  in  this  matter  indicates  that  privately  they  indeed  stood  to  lose 
much  by  obeying  them.  This  materially  strengthens  Bolts  assertions  that  he  owed  the 
enmity  of  his  superiors  to  their  being  jealous  of  his  commercial  success  and  covetous  of 
his  trade. 
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On  the  directions  of  Bolts,  his  attorneys  had  an  official  protest  served  upon  the 
Calcutta  Council  for  “ all  loss,  damages,  costs  and  charges ..  accruing..  from  their  not  assis¬ 
ting  the  said  Peter  Reed  and  Joseph  Cator  to  recover..  Bolts’  outstanding  concerns”. 44  Bolts 
had  well  prepared  and  orchestrated  his  campaign.  At  the  time  a  proved  copy  of  this  pro¬ 
test  was  forwarded  to  England,  Bolts  had  his  creditors  send  a  letter  to  the  Directors  in 
London  with  the  request  "to  give  every  necessary  and  proper  assistance  to  the  attorneys 
or  agents  of  Mr.  Bolts  for  the  securing,  collecting  and  remitting  to  England  of  his  outstanding 
concerns ” 45  The  Directors  accordingly  reiterated  their  orders  to  the  Council  in  Calcutta 
by  repeating  the  demands  of  Bolts’  creditors  joined  by  the  remark  that  it  was  their 
“ positive  direction  that  you  comply  with  their  request  accordingly”. 46 

Five  months  later,  a  copy  of  the  official  protest  his  attorneys  had  served  on  the  Bengal 
Council  was  received  by  Bolts  in  London.  He  immediately  wrote  to  the  Directors;  "it 
appears  my  suspicions  were  but  too  well  founded,  and  that  your  Governor  and  Council 
...  have  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretexts ...  refused  their  assistance,  whereby  immense  sums 
have  become  irrecoverable ”.47  Bolts  denies  that  the  trade  upon  which  the  balances  were 
due  was  illegal  as  the  Council  alleged,  but  claims  it  to  have  been  legal  according  to  the 
“law  and  customs  of  the  country”. 43 

However,  those  “laws  and  customs  of  the  country”  were  vague  notions  for  the  British 
in  Bengal  and  even  more  so  for  those  in  Britain.  Bolts,  aware  of  this,  therefore  adds  that 
it  were  the  same  men  who  made  objections  to  the  legality  of  his  trade  who  were  now 
carrying  it  on.  He  concludes  his  letter  by  saying  that  he  wished  to  send  an  express  over¬ 
land  with  the  Directors’  further  orders  to  their  servants  in  Bengal  to  secure  and  collect 
in  his  effects.  Not,  as  he  wrote,  because  he  expected  to  recover  any  part  of  his  balances 
but  because  "the  law  will  require  of  me  to  have  done  the  utmost  endeavours  for  that  pur¬ 
pose”.49  This  last  paragraph  foreshadowed  Bolts’  intention  to  bring  his  cause  into  the  courts 
of  justice. 

Into  the  courts 

Though  jealousy  of  Bolts’  private  commercial  success  definitely  played  a  role  in  awakening 
his  superiors ’opposition,  they  were  probably  as  much  motivated  by  a  deeply  rooted  sen¬ 
timent  of  injustice.  They  saw  the  importance  and  extent  of  his  undertakings  as  incom¬ 
patible  with  his  station  in  the  service.  As  has  been  described  before,  seniority  was  tra¬ 
ditionally  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  Company’s  service  and  they  felt  that  the  same 
hierarchy  should  be  applicable  to  a  man’s  possibilities  to  add  to  his  private  fortune.  A 
subordinate  such  as  Bolts,  outstripping  them  in  their  private  affairs,  while  publicly 
manifesting  an  independent  spirit,  greatly  annoyed  their  eighteenth-century  notions  of 
the  relationship  between  rank  and  fortune.  His  very  success  and  rapidly  growing  wealth 
must  therefore  have  appeared  an  injustice  in  their  eyes. 


In  the  absence  of  proper  and  adequate  rules  and  legislation,  it  was  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  decide  upon  the  legality  or  illegality  of  Bolts’  enterprises.  They  were  pro¬ 
bably  not  more  nor  less  trespassing  the  rules  devised  by  the  Calcutta  government  than 
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the  private  trade  of  any  of  its  proper  members.  Much  ink  was  lost  in  trying  to  prove  Bolts’ 

sinning  against  the  rules  while  unexplained  but  implied  feelings  of  what  was  just  and 

unjust  had  an  important  influence  on  decisions  taken  by  the  Company  authorities  in 

Bengal.  It  was,  however,  still  to  be  seen  if  their  sense  of  justice  could  be  upheld  in  a  London 
court  of  justice. 


In  the  course  of  1770,  Bolts  filed  several  Bills  of  Complaint  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
against  Harry  Verelst,  Richard  Smith  and  against  the  Company  in  general.  Later,  these 
bills  were  to  be  incorporated  into  one  bill  with  several  defendants. 50  According  to  the 
rythm  of  their  respective  returns  to  Britain,  Bolts  would  include  the  other  members  of 
Verelst’ s  Select  Committee  as  well  as  Captain  Robert  Coxe,  the  man  that  had  been  char¬ 
ged  to  arrest  him  in  Calcutta,  Charles  Purvis,  captain  of  the  Valentine  and  Colonel 
Robert  Barker,  under  whose  direct  command  his  Armenian  agents  had  been  arrested  in 
Awadh,  as  defendants  to  his  bill. 51  The  complete  document  with  all  its  accusations  and 
appendixes  amounted  to  more  than  330  sheets.52 

Bolts’  Bill  of  Complaint  is  a  very  interesting  document  indeed  and  apart  from  accu¬ 
sing  the  defendants  of  having  imprisoned  and  deported  him  on  false  pretexts  and  for  pri¬ 
vate  motives,  it  contains  certain  interesting  allegations  concerning  their  combining  pri¬ 
vate  trade  with  public  affairs.  An  interesting  light  is  thrown  on  the  role  of  Richard 
Smith  in  the  process  of  opposing  Bolts.  Smith  and  Barker  would  have  grown  uneasy  about 
Bolts’  connections  in  the  country,  especially  after  he  had  made  some  remonstrances  to 
their  commercial  operations  in  the  regions  where  also  they  were  involved  in  trade. 
Bolts  alleged  that  their  wish  to  see  him  removed  from  those  parts  was  inspired  by  fear 
of  his  detecting  their  illicit  practices.  Had  not  a  detailed  description  of  some  of  those  illi¬ 
cit  practices  followed,  such  allegations  could  easily  be  interpreted  as  libel  coming  from 
a  man  embittered  by  the  loss  of  his  own  fortune.  Bolts,  however,  supplies  names  and  facts 
which,  even  if  difficult  to  substantiate  by  proof,  are  but  too  likely  to  be  accurate. 

One  of  their  schemes  appears  to  have  been  the  renting  of  the  Mints  of  Benares  and 
Allahabad  in  the  names  of  Vincutram,  banian  to  Barker,  and  Calichum,  banian  to 
Richard  Smith’s  brother  who  was  then  stationed  at  Benares.  Barker  and  Smith  would  sub¬ 
sequently  have  paid  their  troops  as  well  as  the  Mughal’s  stipendium 53  in  so  called 
Viziry  Rupees 54  minted  at  those  Mints.  The  value  of  those  Viziry  Rupees  was  lower  than 
the  Rupees  awarded  to  them  by  the  Company  for  those  purposes  out  of  the  Bengal  reve¬ 
nues.  Bolts  estimated  that  Smith  and  Barker,  and  possibly  other  “confederates”,  shared 
in  a  profit  arising  from  this  scheme  amounting  to  twenty  per  cent. 55 

But  Smith  had  still-  larger  interests.  He  had  used  his  influence  over  the  Mughal  to 
obtain  the  right  to  collect  the  revenue  of  the  province  of  Allahabad  then  belonging  to  the 
Mughal  according  to  his  treaty  with  Clive. 56  He  paid  the  emperor  700,000  Rupees  a  year 
for  this  farm  but  the  province  produced  considerably  more. 57  If  this  was  all  true,  and  there 
is  little  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  not.  Bolts’  assertions  offer  some  penetrating  insight 
into  the  origins  of  the  sizeable  fortune  Richard  Smith  took  with  him  from  India.  58 
Origins  which,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  renting  of  the  Benares  and  Allahabad  Mints, 
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were  by  no  means  legally  more  defensible  or  less  detrimental  to  his  employers  than  any 
of  Bolts’  concerns. 

Bolts  object  in  including  these  details  about  the  private  affairs  of  his  opponents  in 
his  Bill  of  Complaint  was  to  unmask  the  real  motives  of  the  men  that  had  deported  him 
from  the  Bengal  settlement.  He  intended  to  put  their  accusing  him  of  being  a  dangerous 
prevaricator  threatening'  the  peace  and  tranquillity  on  the  Company’s  Bengal  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  light  of  their  own  actions  and  interests  in  Bengal.  As  can  be  expected,  the 
picture  emerging  from  his  bill  was  that  Bolts  was  in  fact  opposed  by  people  endowed  with 
an  unwarranted  amount  of  power  which  they  hesitated  not  to  employ  to  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  advantage.  This  is  by  no  means  a  version  less  worthy  of  serious  consideration  than 
the  views  of  his  opponents,  nor  is  it  less  likely  to  contain  truth. 

In  his  defence  to  Bolts’  bill,  Richard  Becher  denied  having  been  interested  in  the  salt¬ 
petre  trade  in  Awadh  but  owned  having  concurred  in  the  decision  to  arrest  and  deport 
him  from  the  settlement.  He  declares  that  this  deportation  was  fully  legal  and  justified 
and  that  enough  help  and  time  had  been  offered  Bolts  to  collect  his  outstanding  debts. 59 
Robert  Coxe  was  of  the  same  opinion  and  denies  having  been  involved  in  any  scheme, 
conspiracy  or  confederation  with  a  view  to  his  own  interests  against  Bolts. 60  Verelst  him¬ 
self  equally  stressed  the  justice  and  legality  of  Bolts’  arrest  and  deportation  and  denies 
having  been  involved  in  Bolts  imprisonment  out  of  any  grounds  of  personal  dislike  or 
self-interest.61 

In  a  joint  answer  to  the  bill,  the  defendants  described  Bolts  as  a  man  with  “a 
considerable  knowledge  in  the  way  of  trade  and  merchandize’’  having  extensive  concerns. 62 
They  even  asserted  that  he  had  monopolised  the  whole  of  the  saltpetre  trade  in  Shuja- 
ud-daula’s  dominions,  which  trade  was,  according  to  them,  wholly  illegal  according  to 
the  orders  and  bye-laws  of  the  Company.63  The  defendants  declare  not  to  be  able  to  form 
any  opinion  upon  the  size  of  the  complainant’s  enterprises  nor  upon  the  amount  of  money 
involved.  They  say,  however,  to  have  heard  that  most  of  the  outstanding  balances 
which  Bolts  claimed  to  have  been  irretrievably  lost  to  him,  had  in  fact  been  remitted  to 
Europe  on  two  Portuguese  ships.65  The  news  of  the  arrival  of  those  two  Portuguese  ships 
carrying  goods  for  the  account  of  William  Bolts  would  form  the  basis  for  a  judicial  coun¬ 
ter-attack  by  the  Company  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  which  will  receive  attention  in  the 
next  paragraph. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  none  of  the  cases  filed  by  Bolts  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
would  ever  come  to  a  decision.  The  defendants  exerted  themselves  in  the  development 
of  delaying  tactics.  The  maximum  delay  was  systematically  obtained  by  every  defendant 
included  in  Bolts’  Bill  of  Complaint  with  the  result  that  the  last  man  added,  Robert  Barker, 
was  still  asking  for  a  month  further  time  to  put  in  his  answer  as  late  as  January  1775. 65 
Bolts,  by  that  time,  had  found  employ  in  the  service  of  the  Habsburg  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  and  would  soon  be  leaving  England.  Five  years  of  proceedings  had  not  sufficed 
to  come  to  a  decision  in  the  matter.66  Without  entering  upon  the  merits  of  Bolts’  case, 
this  remains  an  important  indication  that  the  right  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  to  appeal  to 
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Bolts  ^ac|  more  success  with  his  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council.  Shortly  after  his  return 
to  Britain  Bolts  had  preferred  his  appeal  from  die  Bengal  Council's  decision  to  remove 
him  from  his  seat  at  the  Mayor's  Court  to  the  King  in  Council.  The  case  was  brought  to 
a  heanng  in  June  1770  when  the  Lords  of  the  Council  declared  Bolts'  removal  from  his 

seat  in  the  Mayor’s  Court  illegal  and  reversed  the  judgement  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
5  September  1768. 67 


However,  to  be  able  to  resume  his  office  as  alderman,  Bolts  would  have  to  embark 
for  Bengal  within  four  to  six  month  after  this  decision.  According  to  the  Charter,  an  aider- 
man’s  absence  from  the  Mayor’s  Court  could  not  exceed  12  months.  If  he  had  not  resu¬ 
med  his  office  within  a  year  of  the  King’s  decision,  his  place  would  be  filled  up  by  ano¬ 
ther  candidate.  The  Directors,  eager  to  rid  themselves  at  least  temporarily  of  the  disquieting 
presence  of  Bolts  in  London,  did  not  hesitate  to  write  him  that  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  return  to  Bengal  in  one  of  the  ships  of  the  coming  season. 69 


The  Directors’  letter  provoked  a  very  cynical  reply  from  Bolts:  “It  gives  me  great  plea¬ 
sure  to  find ...  that  you  are  pleased  to  interest  yourselves  so  warmly  in  my  return ”.  69Bolts, 
however,  did  not  intend  to  oblige  the  Directors  by  renouncing  on  his  quest  for  justice  and 
the  full  rehabilitation  of  his  person.  He  assured  them  that  he  would  “not  rest  ’till,  in  the 
prosecution  of  exemplary  justice ”,  he  had  proved  the  iniquity  and  self-interest  of  both  his 
oppressors  in  Bengal  as  well  as  of  “some persons,  on  this  side ”,  who  had  warmly  supported 
them. 70  Bolts  did  not  scruple  to  ask  the  acquiescence  of  the  Directors  in  allowing  him  to 
remain  in  England  for  another  two  years.  He  justified  his  demand  by  invoking  the  “unpa¬ 
ralleled  difficulties”  he  was  involved  in  resulting  from  the  oppressions  he  had  suffered  in 
Bengal. 71  In  fact,  Bolts  expected  the  two  Portuguese  ships,  carrying  much  of  his  Bengal 
property  invested  in  India  goods,  to  arrive  in  Lisbon  at  any  moment.  He  intended  to  assist 
personally  at  the  sale  of  these  goods  on  the  spot  and  wished  to  make  the  financial  arran¬ 
gements  for  forwarding  the  proceeds  to  Britain  himself.  A  longer  stay  in  Britain  would  also 
enable  him  to  set  going  the  judicial  procedures  in  the  British  courts  to  a  point  that  they 
could  be  pursued  in  his  absence  by  his  attorneys.  Once  returned  to  India,  he  would  be 
able  to  support  them  with  new  evidence  and  informations  obtained  in  Bengal. 

The  Directors’  answer  to  Bolts’  request  was  predictable.  They  insisted  on  his  lea¬ 
ving  for  Bengal  on  one  of  the  ships  of  the  coming  season  unless  he  wanted  to  lose  his 
seat  at  the  Calcutta  Mayor’s  Court.72  Bolts  was  certainly  not  surprised  by  this  answer. 
He  probably  only  needed  it  in  support  of  his  petition  to  the  King  in  Council  of  a  few  days 
later.  He  requested  “that  as  his  Majesty  was  pleased  on  the  15th  of  June  last  by  his  order 
in  Council ”  to  reverse  the  judgement  of  the  Bengal  President  and  Council,  and  as  the 
oppressions  of  that  same  President  and  Council  had  caused  him  the  great  difficulties  in 
which  he  was  now,  to  grant  him  leave  to  remain  in  England  for  another  two  years  to  settle 
his  affairs  before  resuming  his  office  at  the  Mayor’s  Court  in  Calcutta. 73 
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The  Lords  in  Council  were,  however,  not  favourable  to  his  request 74  and  in  May  1 771 
Bolts  requested  the  Directors’  permission  to  take  his  passage  on  the  Britannia  sailing  for 
Bombay  from  where  he  proposed  to  proceed  to  Calcutta. 75  But  the  circumstances  had 
meanwhile  changed.  The  Company  had  by  then  been  sued  by  Bolts  before  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  was  itself  about  to  begin  a  prosecution  against  Bolts  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  His  letter  was  therefore  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Law  Suits  who  advised 
the  Directors  to  permit  Bolts  to  take  his  passage  on  the  Britannia  but  to  acquaint  him 
that  his  right  as  alderman  to  reside  in  Calcutta  did  not  permit  him  to  trade  there. 76  This 
was  as  much  as  allowing  a  man  to  shoot  birds  while  withholding  him  a  license  to  carry 
a  gun.  The  annual  salary  of  an  alderman  was  insufficient  to  subsist  in  Calcutta  for  one 
month,  so  the  Directors’  permission  for  Bolts  to  return  to  India  was  effectively  rendered 
futile  by  forbidding  him  to  trade  there. 

Evidently  the  Directors  had  changed  their  opinion  and  no  longer  wished  to  make 
Bolts  leave  Britain.  Having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  two  Portuguese  ships  freighted  with 
goods  on  Bolts’  account,  obviously  representing  the  parts  of  his  fortune  he  had  been  obli¬ 
ged  to  leave  behind  in  India,  was  certainly  one  of  the  reasons  that  had  made  them  change 
their  minds.  This  news  freed  the  Company  from  the  moral  obligation  to  assist  Bolts  in 
recuperating  the  parts  of  his  fortune  lost  by  his  being,  according  to  the  King’s  decision, 
illegally  deported  from  Bengal.  Besides  this,  the  news  also  offered  them  material  grounds 
to  prosecute  him  at  law  in  revenge  of  the  prosecution  Bolts  had  meanwhile  instigated 
against  them  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  A  third  reason  for  the  hardened  stance  of  the 
Directors  against  Bolts  was  certainly  the  influence  of  his  arch-enemy  Harry  Verelst, 
elected  a  Director  in  April  1771 . 77 

The  refusal  of  the  King  in  Council  to  honour  his  petition  put  Bolts  under  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  return  to  Bengal  on  one  of  the  ships  of  that  season  if  he  wanted  to  keep  his  seat 
as  alderman.  But  Bolts  had  been  retained  by  the  arrival  of  the  ships  carrying  his  fortune 
in  Lisbon  and  by  the  time  he  requested  his  passage  the  ships  for  Bengal  had  already  left 
as  it  was  very  late  in  the  season. 78  His  passage  on  the  Britannia  via  Bombay  represen¬ 
ted  his  last  possibility  to  gain  the  Bengal  settlement  by  the  ships  of  that  season.  However, 
some  days  after  receiving  the  letter  containing  the  Directors’  permission  for  him  to 
take  his  passage  on  that  ship,  Bolts  was  arrested  by  his  creditors. 79 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Britain,  Bolts  had  called  together  his  creditors  to  tell  them 
that  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  their  demands  on  the  spot  as  he  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  principal  part  of  his  possessions  in  Bengal.  He  told  them  that  if  he  would  ever 
find  means  to  transfer  his  effects  to  Britain,  there  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
them  their  full  demands.  The  two  Portuguese  ships  carrying  his  property  from  India  to 
Europe  respectively  arrived  in  Lisbon  in  December  1 770  and  early  April  1 771 .  Bolts  per¬ 
sonally  went  over  to  Lisbon  to  supervise  the  sale  of  his  goods  and  to  organise  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  produce,  estimated  at  £100,000,  to  Britain.  When  still  in  Lisbon,  he  wrote  to 
his  creditors  that  upon  his  return  he  would  be  able  to  discharge  all  his  debts. 80  According 
to  his  own  version  of  the  events,  Bolts’  preparations  to  embark  for  India  after  his  return 
from  Lisbon  had  induced  his  creditors  to  have  him  imprisoned.  The  letter  he  wrote  them 
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from  Lisbon,  however,  indicated  he  was  by  then  capable  of  satisfying  his  creditors  or  at 
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his  passage.  The  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Directors  shows  that  he  decided  to  make  the  most 
out  of  the  situation.  The  Directors  were  informed  that  he  had  been  imprisoned  by  his  cre¬ 
ditors  and  he  asked  them  "to  procure  bail  to  the  writ  upon  which  he  was  confined,  and 
also  for  such  other  sums  as  might  appear  against  him". 81  Knowing  that  his  request 
could  only  be  refused,  he  thus  intended  to  impute  his  not  proceeding  to  Bengal  that  sea¬ 
son  on  his  previous  misfortunes  and  on  an  unhelpful  Court  of  Directors.  It  is  therefore 

not  unimaginable  that  Bolts  had  himself  procured  his  imprisonment  by  means  of  his  cre¬ 
ditors. 


A  reason  for  thus  acting  would  have  been  to  gain  time  to  continue  his  battles  in  court 
without  losing  his  right  to  return  to  Bengal.  By  showing  that  he  had  been  prevented  from 
returning  that  season  by  means  out  of  his  power,  he  hoped  to  gain  the  right  to  return  a 
year  later.  Another  related  motive  was  probably  to  strengthen  his  case  against  the 
Company  by  making  them  once  again  appear  as  the  party  that  prevented  him  from  retur¬ 
ning  to  Bengal  in  order  to  take  up  an  office  that  was  rightfully  his. 

It  is  without  doubt  that  Bolts  desired  to  return  to  Bengal  at  one  point  or  another. 
However,  his  own  petition  to  the  King  in  Council  and  his  prosecutions  in  Chancery  make 
it  clear  that  he  strongly  wished  to  remain  in  Europe  for  another  year.  Next  to  his  own 
suits  in  Chancery,  he  was  guiding  the  prosecutions  instigated  in  both  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  against  Richard  Smith  and  Harry  Verelst  by 
Bolts'  Armenian  agents.  He  was  also  preparing  a  book-length  publication  expounding 
his  Considerations  on  India  affairs ,  which  was  not  yet  ready  to  be  printed.  It  was 
undoubtedly  an  inconvenient  time  for  Bolts  to  leave  Britain  but  he  risked  losing  his  right 
of  residence  in  Bengal  if  he  did  not.  Bolts’  right  as  alderman  to  reside  in  Calcutta  was 
dear  to  him  and  his  attempt  to  preserve  it  was  serious.  Once  lost,  the  Company  would 
evidently  be  unwilling  to  renew  their  permission  for  him  to  reside  in  India  and  his 
chances  of  ever  returning  would  sensibly  decrease. 

What  he  feared  was  soon  to  become  truth  and  his  efforts  to  preserve  his  right  of  resi¬ 
dence  in  Bengal  proved  to  have  been  fruitless.  Hardly  three  months  later,  the  Directors 
wrote  to  Bengal  that  Mr.  Bolts’  seat  in  the  Mayor’s  Court  had,  according  to  the  Charter 
of  Justice,  become  vacant  and  directed  the  Council  “forthwith  to  proceed”  to  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  a  proper  person  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.82  Bolts  experienced  this  news  as  a  heavy 
setback.  His  pen  flared  out  at  the  Directors  writing:  “I  freely  acknowledge,  that  William 
Bolts,  persecuted,  imprisoned,  banished,  transported,  and  plundered,  in  the  decay  of  the 
English  Constitution,  is  a  very  unequal  match  for  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
stimulated  by  an  army  of  Nabobs,  robbers,  and  tyrants,  whose  riches  are  capable  of 
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even  shaking  the  Senate,  and  much  more  of  calling  forth  the  cunning  contrivance  of  a  venal 
profession.  At  the  same  time  1  am  still  hardy  enough  to  believe  1  shall  obtain  the  victory 
at  last. ...  1 hath  and  innocence,  with  proper  fortitude,  will  in  the  end  prevail  against  a  host 
of  foes”. 8i 

The  Company’s  counter-attack 

Shortly  after  the  Britannia  had  left  for  Bombay,  an  information  was  filed  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  by  no  lesser  a  person  than  Edward  Thurlow,  the  Attorney  General,  representing 
the  East  India  Company.  On  hearing  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  two  Portuguese  vessels 
in  Lisbon  carrying  goods  on  account  of  William  Bolts,  the  Company’s  legal  counsellors 
had  sensed  an  opportunity  to  allow  their  employers  to  retaliate  the  prosecution  Bolts  had 
instigated  against  them  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  about  a  year  earlier. 

The  informants  declared  that  William  Bolts,  after  having  resigned  the  Company’s 
service  on  24  November  1766,  had  continued  to  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  the  East 
Indies  for  the  remainder  of  his  presence  there  until  23  September  1768.  They  stated  salt, 
saltpetre,  betel  nut  and  woollen  goods  as  the  foremost  commodities  he  traded  in.  Such 
a  trade  he  would  not  only  have  carried  on  with  the  natives  of  Bengal  but  also  with  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  factories  of  other  European  powers  in  Bengal,  “ greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the 
relators  and  their  trade”. 84  By  such  illegal  trade  he  would  have  acquired  considerable  pro¬ 
perty,  estimated  at  £100,000.  On  his  departure  for  England,  he  left  the  greatest  part  of 
this  property  behind  under  the  care  of  his  attorneys  Messrs  Keir,  Reed,  Cator  and 
Gibson85.  Those  attorneys  had  been  ordered  to  exchange  this  property  for  goods  proper 
for  the  European  market.  According  to  such  orders  they  laid  out  the  best  part  of  Bolts’ 
remaining  Indian  possessions  in  primarily  piece  goods.  Two  Portuguese  vessels  leaving 
from  Goa  were  hired  to  transport  those  goods  to  Europe,  the  Navira  Santa  de  Carricade 
&  St  Francisco  de  Paula  under  the  command  of  captain  Nicholas  Fernandes  de  Fonseca, 
and  the  Navira  Santa  d’Ajuda  &  St  Pedro  D ’Alcantara  commanded  by  captain  Thomas 
de  Franca  Gortas.  The  first  mentioned  ship  arrived  in  Lisbon  in  December  1770,  follo¬ 
wed  by  the  second  four  months  later. 86 

On  hearing  of  their  arrival,  Bolts  was  said  to  have  gone  over  to  Lisbon  to  look  after 
the  sale  of  his  goods  by  public  auction.  The  produce  of  the  sales  would  have  amounted 
to  a  £100,000  and  upwards.  The  informants  declared  that  as  this  money  had  been  obtai¬ 
ned  by  an  illicit  trade,  they  considered  themselves  entitled  to  an  indemnification  amoun¬ 
ting  to  30  per  cent  of  the  value  in  England  of  the  goods  thus  sold  in  Lisbon  according  to 
an  Act  passed  in  the  7th  year  of  King  George  1. 87  They  now  demanded  that  the  defendant, 
equally  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  said  act,  may  open  his  books  to  them  in  order 
to  establish  the  nature  of  his  illicit  trade,  carried  on  after  his  resignation  from  the  sendee 
until  his  embarkation  for  Britain,  and  the  sums  of  money  that  had  been  involved.  This 
in  order  to  establish  the  exact  sum  which  the  informants  deemed  due  to  them. 

Not  surprisingly,  Bolts  refused  their  requests  and  retorted  that  from  having  been  in 
their  service  for  seven  years,  he  had  a  right  to  cany  on  trade  even  after  his  resignation 
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according  to  the  established  practice  in  Bengal.  It  was  not  by  choice  that  he  had  left  most 

iLp  fh^.h6  r  ind'a  bUt  3S  ,he  reSUlt  0f  his  being  arrested  and  deported  from  the  sett 
sed  m?y  f  hC°mPany  S  representaIives- He  argued  that  the  Bengal  Council  had  ref" 

hMdo  h  hlS  att0meyS  ln  the  windin§  up  of  his  affairs  while  the  Company  had  for- 
dden  the  remittance  ot  private  fortunes  to  England  through  bills  of  exchange  on  its  head 

bl Lord  Cli  °hd°n' ?°Se T faCt0IS'  C°Upled  t0  WS b6ing deprived  of  his diam°nd  trade 
nLL  hd  S’  Lh™fe  ’ 3  trade  WhlCh  had  now  been  tumed  int0  3  closely  guarded  mono¬ 
poly  by  the  President  and  Council,  he  had  had  no  choice  but  to  turn  to  the  serves  of 

Lisbon8"6'  ‘°  C0“eCt  in  WS  effeCtS  3nd  SWP  ‘hem  °"  ,W°  Portuguese  vessels  to 


Thus  far,  Bolts’  defence  represented  an  appeal  on  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Court.  But  the  most  important  pan  of  his  defence  to  Thurlow’s  information 
was  upon  a  technicality.  The  act  invoked  by  the  Company  for  their  demand  of  30  per  cent 
on  the  proceeds  of  the  trade  Bolts  had  carried  on  in  Bengal  after  his  resignation  from  the 
service  explicitly  vised  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  Kingmf  Britain  only.  Bolts  now  decla¬ 
red  that  he  was  the  son  of  William  Bolts,  deceased,  who  was  a  native  of  Heidelberg  in 
Germany  and  that  he  himself  was  born  beyond  the  seas  and  was  therefore  not  a  natu¬ 
ral  born  subject  of  his  Majesty  but  a  German. 90  As  such  he  pleaded  not  to  be  amenable 

to  an  act  specifically  meant  for  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  and  not  to  be  obliged  to  ans¬ 
wer  the  informants’  demands. 


Bolts’  plea  surprised  the  informants  and  they  declared  always  to  have  believed  Bolts 
to  be  a  natural  born  subject  of  his  Majesty.  He  was  thought  to  have  been  so  not  only  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  in  the  service  in  1759,  but  also  at  the  time  of  his  nomina¬ 
tion  as  alderman  and  especially  so  at  the  time  of  his  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council  pro¬ 
testing  against  his  removal  from  that  office. 91 

The  Judges  at  the  Court  of  Exchequer  did  not  swallow  Bolts’  plea  either  and  deci¬ 
ded  on  30  May  1772  that  it  should  be  over-ruled.  Bolts  decided  to  appeal  against  this  deci¬ 
sion  to  the  House  of  Lords,  before  whom  the  case  appeared  a  year  later.92  Before  the  Lords 
he  pleaded  that  the  only  ground  on  which  he,  as  an  alien,  could  be  brought  into  the  des¬ 
cription  of  a  subject  of  his  Majesty  was  the  temporary  allegiance  he  was  supposed  to  have 
owned  to  the  Crown  as  an  alderman  in  one  of  his  Majesty’s  courts.93  However,  such  alle¬ 
giance  could  only  exist  if  it  was  reciprocal.  When  the  Company  withdrew  its  protection 
from  his  person,  illegally  removed  him  from  his  seat  at  the  Mayor’s  Court  and  subse¬ 
quently  deported  him  from  Bengal,  this  allegiance  had  ceased  to  exist.  Bolts  further  plea¬ 
ded  that  the  act  enabling  the  Attorney  General,  at  the  relation  of  the  Company,  to  claim 
30  per  cent  of  the  value  in  England  of  all  goods  which  are  the  subject  of  illicit  trade  was 
highly  penal.  As  such  it  should  be  interpreted  very  strictly  and  be  confined  to  his 
Majesty's  natural  bom  subjects  only. 94 

The  Lords,  however,  declared  that  if  every  foreign  ex-servant  of  the  Company 
would  be  allowed  to  transport  goods  from  India  to  Europe,  the  King’s  Charter  granting 
this  right  exclusively  to  the  East  India  Company  would  have  lost  all  its  meaning  and  value. 
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They  therefore  affirmed  the  judgement  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  referred  the  case 
back  to  them. 95 

His  plea  of  alienage  thus  refused,  a  judgement  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  his  disad¬ 
vantage  could  now  put  him  under  the  legal  obligation  to  give  an  account  of  all  his 
trade  carried  on  in  India  between  24  November  1766  and  13  September  1768  and  to  pay 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Lisbon  sales  of  1771  to  the  Company.  First,  howe¬ 
ver,  Bolts  was  obliged  to  supply  the  court  with  answers  on  the  points  mentioned  in 
Thurlow’s  information.  This  he  was  tardy  in  doing  and  before  the  case  was  brought  to 
a  decision  he  conveniently  became  a  bankrupt. 96 
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Chapter  XV 


Reactions  to  change 


The  conflict  between  Bolts  and  Verelst  was  strongly  flavoured  by  a  mutual  dislike  the  two 
opponents  felt  for  each  other  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  personal  vendetta.  In 
Britain,  influenced  by  his  new  allies  of  the  Johnstone  group,  Bolts  extended  his  attack 
to  include  Clive  with  whom  both  he  and  the  Johnstones  still  had  a  bone  to  pick.  Bolts 
was  not  the  only  person  criticising  Clive,  Verelst  and  their  respective  governments,  but 
was  the  most  outspoken  among  them.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  attribute  the  attacks  of 
Bolts  and  others  on  the  Company’s  Bengal  government  solely  to  personal  rancour. 
Behind  what  seemed  a  scene  of  personal  vendettas  occasioned  by  ordinary  jealousy  for 
wealth  and  power,  a  deeper  cause  lies  hidden. 

A  forced  monopolisation  of  power 

The  increased  political  power  of  the  Company  in  Bengal  occasioned  enhanced  possibi¬ 
lities  for  private  individuals  to  make  fortunes  in  the  inland  trade  or  by  other  schemes  based 
on  the  opportunities  the  particularly  unsettled  condition  of  Bengal  offered  at  the  time. 
News  of  these  prospects  for  fortune  increased  the  interest  in  Britain  for  positions  in  the 
service  of  the  Company  on  the  Bengal  establishment.  This  increased  interest  at  first  coin¬ 
cided  with  a  growing  need  of  servants  as  a  result  of  the  Company’s  increased  respon¬ 
sibilities.  The  European  population  of  Calcutta  thus  grew  in  an  environment  offering  a 
diversifying  range  of  possibilities  for  enrichment. 

The  old  order  within  the  European  community  as  it  had  existed  before  the  rise  to 
power  of  the  Company  in  Bengal  was  undermined  by  the  developments.  Before  Clive’s 
successes  against  Siraj-ud-daula,  the  small  group  of  Europeans  in  Bengal  had  been 
governed  through  a  hierarchical  system  of  patronage  in  which  seniority  played  a  fun¬ 
damental  role.  The  climbing  years  of  service  would  make  a  servant  rise  through  the  ranks 
until  he  would  take  his  seat  in  the  Council.  The  higher  his  rank,  the  closer  he  stood  to 
the  members  of  the  Council,  the  more  privileges  he  enjoyed.  A  servant’s  chances  for 
making  his  fortune  out  of  the  still  limited  possibilities  Bengal  had  to  offer  for  European 
entrepreneurs  thus  augmented  with  the  years. 1  As  a  result,  private  fortunes  generally 
increased  parallel  to  the  servant’s  seniority  in  the  service.  In  the  fifteen  years  after 
Plassey,  this  established  pattern  rapidly  became  obsolete.  The  greatly  expanded  possi- 
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bilmes  also  for  junior  servants  to  participate  in  the  inland  trade  of  Bengal  caused  large 
fortunes  to  be  made  by  men  with  a  very  limited  length  of  service.  Successful  fortune 
makers  were  no  longer  exclusively  to  be  found  among  the  members  of  the  Council.2  Even 
before  1756  fortunes  had  occasionally  been  made  by  servants  with  only  ten  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  but  between  1756  and  1770  this  circumstance  became  rather  the  rule  than  the  exceD- 
tion.  p 


It  was  this  situation  that  Clive  so  heavily  criticised  when  returning  to  Bengal  for  his 
second  governorship.  For  him  the  success  of  young  servants,  low  in  the  service,  to 
make  fortunes  that  rivalled  those  of  men  in  the  highest  ranks  was  a  sign  of  anarchy,  of 
disrespect  of  authority  and  subversive  of  good  government.  He  saw  a  strictly  maintai¬ 
ned  hierarchy  as  essential  for  establishing  peace  and  order  on  the  settlements.  The 
Society  of  Trade  was  therefore  not  only  an  attempt  at  regulating  the  inland  trade  of  Bengal, 
it  was  also  a  means  of  redistributing  the  profits  of  this  trade  among  the  servants  in  the 
higher  ranks  in  proportion  to  their  seniority  in  the  service.  The  Society’s  fate  has  been 
described  and  its  failure  would  haunt  Clive  and  his  fellow  associates  for  years  after  their 
return  to  Britain. 

Clive  and  the  Directors  in  London  had  decided  that  a  Select  Committee  equipped 
with  special  powers  should  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  on  the  Company’s  Bengal  settle¬ 
ment.  Their  goal  was  to  re-establish  the  strict  hierarchy  that  had  existed  before  Plassey 
and  to  enforce  a  stria  adherance  thereto.  Their  reaction  to  the  results  of  the  changed  cir¬ 
cumstances  was  therefore  profoundly  conservative.  They  had  failed  to  recognise  that  under 
the  drastically  changed  circumstances  their  measures  had  become  ill-adjusted  and  that 
their  policy  of  heaping  power  on  a  few  would  provoke  corruption  at  the  top  and  discontent 
at  the  bottom. 

Before  Plassey,  the  junior  servants  had  sought  the  proteaion  of  their  seniors  in  order 
to  obtain  advantageous  nominations  in  up-country  settlements  with  opportunities  for 
private  trade.  Their  solicitations  were  for  favours  in  the  gift  of  their  superiors  who,  on 
their  turn,  could  profit  from  their  clientele  for  the  perpetration  of  their  own  more  exten¬ 
sive  schemes  of  trade  which  needed  the  capital  and  efforts  of  many  individuals.  In 
such  a  system  the  concentration  of  power  at  the  top  was  sustained  by  the  interest  of  those 
in  the  lower  spheres.  It  could  therefore  only  function  in  a  system  where  the  available  num¬ 
ber  of  benefits  sought  was  limited  and  in  the  gift  of  patrons. 

After  Plassey,  the  number  of  possibilities  for  augmenting  one’s  personal  fortune 
increased  notably.  Some  of  those  possibilities  now  also  became  accessible  to  enterpri¬ 
sing  individuals  by  their  own  efforts  and  resourcefulness.  Seeking  the  proteaion  of  a 
patron  was  therefore  no  longer  an  absolute  necessity  for  all  servants.  To  uphold  the  old 
order  under  those  conditions  implied  a  monopolisation  of  power  and  profit  at  the  top 
by  forcibly  withholding  the  junior  servants  from  availing  themselves  of  the  possibilities 
that  offered  themselves  to  them,  or  which  they  themselves  had  discovered.  Those  at  the 
top  were  now  no  longer  sustained  by  the  interest  of  those  at  the  bottom.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  in  the  absence  of  any  representative  institution,  it  was  only  a  question 
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of  time  before  the  absolute  power  of  the  Governor  and  Council  would  be  abused  by  the 
powerholders  and  challenged  by  the  powerless. 

The  phenomenon  of  a  Bolts  in  the  Bengal  of  the  1760's  is  therefore  not  an  accidental 
circumstance  caused  by  the  presence  of  his  particular  personality  at  that  point  of  time 
in  that  particular  place.  His  challenge  of  President  Verelst  and  his  Council  in  Bengal  as 
well  as  his  attack  on  Clive  and  his  followers  once  back  in  Britain,  directly  emerged  from 
the  sum  of  the  political  changes  that  took  place  in  the  Bengal  of  his  time.  It  was  a  sign 
of  the  times,  bound  to  take  place  as  the  logical  result  of  a  drastic  change  in  the  relationship 
between  the  powerholders  and  their  subjects. 

That  it  should  be  Bolts  who  was  the  first  and  foremost  among  the  challengers  of  the 
Company’s  authority  in  Bengal  after  the  circumstances  of  its  presence  in  Bengal  had  so 
radically  changed  is  another  question.  Bolts  was  the  prototype  of  junior  servant  Clive 
abhorred.  Successful  in  his  private  affairs,  he  made  the  maximum  out  of  the  situation 
so  positively  favourable  for  making  a  fortune  by  energetic  entrepreneurship.  Within  three 
years  of  his  arrival  in  Bengal,  he  was  the  acting  member  of  a  partnership  whose  affairs 
competed  with  those  of  Governor  Vansittart  and  he  repeatedly  gave  proof  of  but  a  luke¬ 
warm  respect  for  station  and  authority.  He  was  not  the  only  sinner  in  Clive’s  eyes  but 
certainly  the  most  conspicuous  among  his  equals.  He  was  therefore  one  of  the  first  to 
feel,  as  he  would  express  it,  the  iron  rod  of  oppression  by  a  despotic  government. 

Bolts’  struggle  against  Verelst  and  the  other  members  of  the  Bengal  administration 
was  not  one  of  a  kind  during  this  period.  Others  were  offering  like  criticism  on  the 
Company  and  its  representatives.  With  so  much  power  concentrated  in  such  a  small  body 
of  individuals,  it  was  only  logical  that  abuse  of  power  occurred  and  that  its  disconten¬ 
ted  victims  regarded  the  Governors  of  the  settlement  as  personally  responsible.  Clive  was, 
or  rather  had  made  himself  into  their  principal  target.  That  it  needed  a  particular  cha¬ 
racter  like  Bolts’s  to  bring  this  situation  out  in  the  open  can  be  deduced  from  a  remark 
of  one  of  his  fellow  critics  and  friends,  John  Petrie.4  On  his  being  asked  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  exhibit  his  charges  against  certain  Company  officials  (principally  Clive),  Petrie 
answered  that  he  was  only  willing  to  do  so  if  the  Court  would  grant  him  their  protection 
and  assurances  “ that  the  immense  influence  of  those  who  may  be  accused,  shall  not  be 
able  to  turn  the  whole  weight  of  the. . .  Company  against  me  as  happened  to  poor  Mr.  Bolts, 
who  once  gave  them  true  information  on  their  affairs 5 

The  same  hesitation  was  shown  by  Bolts’  former  partner  John  Johnstone.  In  1766, 
when  faced  by  a  prosecution  instigated  the  Company,  he  had  not  minced  his  words  when 
writing:  “If  there  are  men  in  this  Kingdom  who  undervalue  the  blessings  of  our  happy  consti¬ 
tution,  who  do  not  hold  the  libeity  which  prevails  in  this  island  as  the  most  inestimable 
of  human  enjoyments,  I  should  prescribe,  as  an  infallible  means  of  reforming  their 
depraved  and  mistaken  opinions,  to  send  them  for  six  months  to  the  kingdom  of  Bengal, 
in  the  Company’s  service,  during  the  subsistence  of  the  present  Select  Committee ”. 6  Four 
years  later,  when  Bolts  commenced  his  suits  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  against  his  former 
superiors  acting  also  on  account  of  the  partnership  of  Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts,  it  was  in 
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Jf* he  asked  for  Johnstone’s  support. 7  In  1767  the  Court  of  Proprietors  had  put  a 
stop  to  the  prosecution  and  put  Johnstone's  fortune  out  of  peril.  He  was  now  busy  making 

517^°  IT  br°therS  in  Parllament  311(1  acQuir>ng  landed  property  in  his  native 
Scotland.  He  was  not  eager  to  implicate  himself  in  any  action  that  even  remotely  rela¬ 
ted  to  the  origins  of  his  conspicuous  wealth,  an  inquest  into  which  he  had  but  narrowly 
escaped.  y 


Archibald  Keir,  formerly  one  of  Bolts’  attorneys  in  Bengal,  uttered  no  uncertain  cri¬ 
ticism  on  the  Company  in  his  Thoughts  on  the  affairs  of  Bengal.  He  specifically  critici¬ 
sed  the  Company  s  inclination  to  heap  power  upon  their  servants  abroad ”  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  thus  be  able  to  cope  with  a  situation  they  failed  to  see  the  details  of.9 
This  power,  he  said,  would  corrupt  the  best  of  men  and  it  would  be  better  to  send  some 
well  paid  individuals  to  Bengal,  schooled  in  law  and  with  knowledge  of  the  Company’s 
affairs,  in  order  to  devise  a  proper  legislation  for  the  Company’s  territories  there. 10  Keir, 
however,  considerably  played  down  his  own  criticism  because  he  fervently  wished  to 
return  to  Bengal  in  the  service  of  the  Company. n 

So  if  we  have  concentrated  our  attention  on  Bolts  it  is  because  he  was  the  most 
conspicuous,  the  most  tenacious  of  critics,  finding  the  means  and  possessing  the  abili¬ 
ties  to  make  himself  heard  by  a  large  and  influential  public.  He  was  not,  like  Johnstone, 
intending  to  buy  himself  an  estate  in  the  country  and  make  himself  indistinguishable  from 
the  rest  of  landed  society.  Nor  was  he,  like  Petrie  and  Keir,  hoping  to  regain  or  retain  the 
Company’s  benevolence  to  secure  its  permission  for  them  to  return  to  Bengal.  Bolts’  cha¬ 
racter  did  not  admit  of  compromise  in  matters  where  he  felt  his  honour  was  at  stake.  He 
would  pursue  the  cause  of  what  he  esteemed  was  just  without  allowing  himself  to  be 
distracted  from  this  course  by  lesser  motives.  He  was  also  too  inquisitive,  restless  and 
attracted  by  technical  and  commercial  innovation  to  be  tempted  by  a  quiet  and  respec¬ 
table  life  as  a  country  squire.  It  was  for  those  reasons  that  it  was  Bolts  who,  after  Clive 
had  given  the  country  a  notion  of  the  wealth  that  could  be  derived  from  the  Company’s 
Indian  possessions,  informed  the  nation  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  these  new  and 
rich  assets  to  Britain  were  governed  by  the  Company. 

There  were,  however,  many  others  who  were  privately  or  openly  critical  about  the 
Company’s  administration  in  Bengal.  They  were  exponents  of  a  society  reacting  on  the 
political  changes  occurring  around  them.  There  was  not  as  yet  any  well  defined  ideological 
or  political  umbrella  under  which  such  opposition  could  be  united.  Many  a  pamphlet 
was  published  defending  or  attacking  the  policy  of  the  Company’s  Bengal  government 
according  to  the  sympathies  or  interests  of  their  respective  writers.  Though  laying  the 
origins  of  the  Company’s  administrational  difficulties  in  Bengal  on  each  other’s  doors¬ 
teps,  it  was  clear  to  all  that  reforms  were  necessary.  Little  consensus  existed  as  to  the  form 
such  reforms  should  take,  but  they  all  agreed  on  one  thing;  the  imperfect  state  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  its  widest  sense  on  the  Bengal  establishment. 
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A  plea  for  proper  justice 

The  judicial  system  as  it  existed  in  Calcutta  at  the  time  of  Bolts’  presence  in  that  settle¬ 
ment  has  been  described  above.  It  was  divided  in  native  courts  and  English  courts.  The 
first  were  inherited  from  the  Mughal  law  system  at  the  time  the  Company  obtained  the 
zamindari  rights  over  Calcutta,  Sutanati  and  Govindpur,  the  latter  had  been  established 
in  Calcutta  by  virtue  of  a  Charter  of  Justice  granted  in  1726  and  renewed  in  1753.  The 
political  revolutions  after  1756  soon  rendered  the  judicial  system  as  it  was  operating  after 
the  last  revised  charter  of  1753  obsolete  and  inadequate.  Two  main  objections  were  rai¬ 
sed  against  it  by  persons  who  had  had  experience  of  its  functioning.  The  first  was  the 
almost  complete  control  of  the  executive  government  over  the  courts,  and  secondly  the 
very  meagre  qualifications  of  the  judges. 12 

The  strength  of  their  first  objection  can  be  verified  by  looking  at  figure  II  and  III. 
The  Governor  and  Council  were  in  many  cases  the  highest  legal  instance  available  to  the 
Calcutta  servants.  This  was  certainly  not  a  new  circumstance  as  it  had  been  the  case  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  settlement.  However,  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  since 
1756  and  the  conservative  reaction  of  the  Company  on  those  circumstances  by  investing 
the  executive  with  extra  power  to  restore  the  old  hierarchy  and  maintain  the  absolute 
sway  of  the  Governor  and  his  Council  over  their  subjects  had  made  the  submission  of 
the  judiciary  to  the  executive  less  and  less  acceptable  to  junior  servants  with  little 
influence  in  the  Council. 

A  junior  servant  could  now,  as  in  Bolts’  case,  become  the  direct  competitor  in 
trade  of  one  or  more  of  the  councillors. 13  If  disputes  arose  over  this  trade,  such  a  junior 
servant  could  file  a  complaint  at  the  Mayor’s  Court.  The  judges  in  this  court,  however, 
were  appointed  and  could  be  dismissed  by  those  same  councillors  who  were  defendants 
in  the  case.  If  the  suit  would  eventually  be  decided  against  the  plaintiff,  for  which  there 
was  a  better  chance  than  the  opposite,  appeal  from  this  judgement  lay  with  that  servant’s 
own  opponents  in  their  capacity  of  Court  of  Appeals.  If  the  total  sum  over  which  the  dis¬ 
pute  had  occurred  did  not  exceed  £400,  the  decision  taken  by  that  court  would  be  final. 
If  it  did  exceed  £400,  the  complainant  could  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council.  But  that  court 
resided  thousands  of  miles  away  at  Westminster  and  required  a  long,  dangerous  and 
expensive  voyage.  The  King  in  Council  could  not  award  damages,  so  a  separate  action 
at  law  would  have  to  be  instigated  before  a  different  court  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  mate¬ 
rial  losses.  In  practice,  therefore,  this  possibility  of  appeal  in  such  cases  was  illusory. 

Bolts  had  a  high  idea  of  British  justice.  He  frequently  commented  upon  the  grand 
ideas  that  formed  its  foundations  and  gloried  the  protection  it  offered  British  subjects 
against  the  tyranny  of  power.  His  trust  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  British  legal  system 
must  have  helped  him  to  pursue  his  cause  during  several  years  before  the  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  it  was  through  those  courts  that  Bolts  engaged  to  reveal  the  oppressive  nature 
of  the  Company’s  Bengal  government.  In  Bengal,  Bolts  had  forced  the  Governor  and 
Council  to  sit,  as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  judgement  over  a  case  he  had  brought  against 
them  in  their  public  capacity  as  members  of  the  Council.  His  appeal  in  a  suit  the  Bengal 
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g  vemment  had  instigated  against  him  in  the  Mayor's  Court  opposed  him  as  defendant 
to  his  adversaries  in  their  double  capacity  as  both  plaintiffs  and  judges  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  After  deciding  the  case  in  their  own  advantage,  Bolts  brought  home  the  iniquity 
of  such  proceedings  by  appealing  to  the  King  in  Council. 


In  Britain  Bolts  forced  the  former  members  of  the  Bengal  government  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  against  his  allegations  of  their  using  the  powers  entrus¬ 
ted  to  them  to  their  own  private  advantage  of  which  he,  Bolts,  had  fallen  their  special 
victim  because  of  his  trade  being  in  competition  with  theirs. 


Bolts  suits  at  law  were  intended  to  expose  the  weaknesses  of  the  Bengal  judicial 
system  and  the  corruption  and  abuses  that  had  resulted  from  the  concentration  of  too 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  a  handful  of  men.  In  this  object  he  was  strikingly  successful. 
He  succeeded,  for  example,  in  publicly  embarrassing  Governor  Verelst  by  insisting  on 
his  presence  in  court  on  the  day  Bolts  appeared  before  the  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  in  answer  to  an  information  filed  by  the  Governor  himself.  But  not  only  in 
Bengal  was  he  successful.  When  his  appeals  to  the  King  in  Council  arrived  in  Britain, 
the  Directors  angrily  commented  on  the  unprofessional  proceedings  in  the  Calcutta 
courts  that  had  led  up  to  the  arrival  of  those  cases  before  this  highest  legal  instance  in 
London.  Both  appeals  were  decided  in  Bolts’  favour  to  the  considerable  embarrassment 
of  the  Directors  who  saw  the  amateurism  prevailing  in  the  Calcutta  courts  of  justice 
condemned  right  under  their  noses  by  the  most  important  magistrates  of  the  Kingdom. 
With  the  publication  of  his  Considerations  on  India  affairs,  Bolts  would  significantly  add 
to  the  public  embarrassment  of  the  Company’s  Bengal  administration  by  commenting 
extensively  on  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  on  his  cases  and  on  those  of  other  servants 
that  had  annoyed  members  of  the  government. 


Bolts’  public  denouncement  of  the  imperfect  state  of  justice  on  the  Company’s  Bengal 
establishment  was  symptomatic  for  the  opposition  the  all-powerful  Bengal  government 
of  the  1760’s  provoked  among  that  part  of  its  subjects  whose  interests  it  no  longer 
represented,  or  even  disputed.  Whatever  one  might  think  of  the  integrity  of  the  person 
William  Bolts,  the  grounds  upon  which  he  offered  resistance  to  the  Bengal  government 
were  valid.  The  exercising  of  the  executive  and  judicial  power  by  the  same  assembly  of 
individuals  could  not  but  provoke  abuses  while  the  unprofessionalism  of  the  judicial  exe¬ 
cutives  could  no  longer  guarantee  the  proper  administration  of  justice  in  the  growing  and 
diversifying  European  society  in  Bengal. 

Again  Bolts  was  not  the  only  person  offering  criticism  on  the  Calcutta  courts.Richard 
Whittall,  a  former  attorney  at  the  Calcutta  Mayor’s  Court,  appeared  in  London  in  1771 
complaining  to  the  Directors  of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  that  court  had  dismissed 
him  from  his  office. 14 


Alexander  Jephson  arrived  in  Britain  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  Whittall  and 
his  complaints  about  his  experiences  in  the  Calcutta  courts  were  submitted  to  the 
Directors  a  day  after  Whittall’s. 15  Jephson  complained  of  his  being  retained  in  Bengal 
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on  orders  of  the  Mayor’s  Court  after  he  and  his  wife  had  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
Britain. 16  He  had  appealed  against  those  orders  to  the  Governor  and  Council  who  had 
refused  to  accept  it  on  grounds  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  regular  judicial  practice. 17 
The  Court  of  Directors  wrote  an  indignant  reproach  to  Bengal  writing  that  they  were  highly 
piqued  at  finding  their  “ courts  of  justice  prostituted  to  such  purposes,  as  must  carry 
with  them  not  only  an  indelible  reproach  to  the  courts  themselves,  but  to  that  government 
by  which  they  were  instituted,  and  that  we  may  entirely  acquit  ourselves  of  giving  the  least 
countenance  to  such  illegal  acts,  we  enjoin  immediately  to  receive  Jephson’s  appeal  whe¬ 
never  he  shall  present  the  same". 18 

George  Sparks,  William  Bolts’  attorney  at  law,  described  how  he  had  attracted  the 
wrath  of  Governor  Verelst  by  his  unstinted  friendship  and  loyalty  to  Bolts. 19  A  few 
months  after  Bolts’  deportation,  he  wrote  how  his  representing  Bolts’  interests  in  the 
Mayor’s  Court  was  held  “ spurning  at  authority,  and  a  remonstrance ..  deemed  a  libel" 20 
Two  years  later,  he  informed  Bolts  about  the  hardships  that  had  befallen  him  since 
1769  at  the  hands  of  the  courts  under  the  influence  of  the  Governor  and  Council:  “I  have 
lost  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  rupees  since  my  resignation  [from  his  office  as  attorney 
at  the  Mayor’s  Court]  by  iniquitous  judgements...  Such  unjust,  flagrant,  detestable,  and 
barefaced  acts  of  tyranny  and  abuse  of  power  were  never  before  exhibited  in  any  other  place 
bearing  the  title  of  a  British  court  of  judicature. . .  They  have  effectually  ruined  me  for  my 
attachment  to  you". 21 

After  another  two  years  Sparks’  misery  seemed  to  have  increased  still  further  and 
with  dramatic  self-pity  he  wrote  to  Bolts:  l,Your  being  at  home,  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  talk  much  at  your  ease;  while  I  lay  at  the  mercy  of  men  to  whom  warrants  of 
commitment  or  of  ne  exeat  Regna  cost  nothing. . .  The  day  I  resigned  my  employment  I 
thought  myself  wonh  ten  thousand  pounds,  I  am  now  not  wonh  as  many  cowries. 22  Infirm 
of  body  and  declining  towards  the  eve  of  life,  I  write  this  on  board  of  an  old  sloop  in  the 
Sundree  Bunds  [Sundarbans]  in  which  I  am  driving  about  to  get  a  little  rice  and  cuny  for 
myself  and  family,  after  upwards  of  thirty  years  sojourning  in  India;  when  I  might  rea¬ 
sonable  have  hoped  to  close  a  busy  bustling  life  in  tranquillity  and  repose ” 23  Bolts  gra¬ 
tefully  published  Sparks’  letter  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Considerations 
on  India  affairs  and  thus  made  sure  that  Sparks’  hardships  did  not  go  unnoticed  in 
Britain. 24 

Bolts’  criticism  of  the  Bengal  judicial  system  was  thus  shared  by  many  other  indi¬ 
viduals  who  had  equally  suffered  from  its  arbitrary  judgements  or  its  incapable  judges. 
In  fact,  the  necessity  of  legal  reform  on  the  Company’s  Bengal  establishment  was  re¬ 
cognised  by  Directors  and  Bengal  servants  alike  and  slowly  politicians  owing  allegiance 
to  all  sides  of  the  political  spectrum  of  the  day  became  convinced  of  the  need  to  take  the 
subject  in  hand. 

By  the  end  of  the  1760’s,  the  Directors  of  the  Company  had  become  increasingly 
aware  that  important  reforms  were  necessary  in  India  to  adapt  their  Bengal  administration 
to  its  new  tasks  and  responsibilities.  In  1769  they  sent  out  three  supervisors  with  exten- 
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sive  Indian  experience*5  to  examine  the  Company’s  situation  in  India  and  to  devise  the 
reforms  that  would  be  necessary  to  put  the  administration  there  upon  firm  footing 
However,  the  three  never  arrived  in  India  and  their  ship  was  lost  at  sea.  8‘ 

Realising  that  the  support  of  Government  had  now  become  an  absolute  necessity 
in  order  to  come  to  adequate  reforms,  the  Directors  repressed  their  fears  for  Government 
intervention  in  their  affairs  and  turned  to  the  Ministry  for  assistance.  They  pressed  for 
t  e  need  ot  Acts  to  reform  the  administration  of  justice  amongst  the  British  subjects  in 

NortlVs  cabinet  ^  ^  pr°p0Sals  were  inltially  only  half-heartedly  supported  by  Lord 


A  modest  first  step  was  taken  in  May  1770  when  an  “Acr  for  better  regulating 
Persons  employed  in  the  Service  of  the  East  India  Company ”,  which  had  been  devised  by 
the  Company,  was  adopted  by  Parliament. 26  Charles  Sayer  had  proposed  that  a  draft  for 
such  an  Act  should  be  submitted  to  Parliament  as  early  as^October  1767.  The  Act  of  1770 
reflects  the  Company  s  experiences  with  Bolts  but  also  echoes  his  complaints  regarding 
the  Bengal  administration.  Originally,  the  Act  was  described  as  a  measure lt for  compel¬ 
ling  persons  dismissed  the  service  ...to  depart  the  East  Indies ”.  In  its  final  form  it  equally 
declared  that  any  Company  servant  guilty  of  oppressing  any  other  British  subject  in  India 
would  be  liable  to  prosecution  in  Britain. 27  However,  the  Act  was  not  more  than  a  mea¬ 
sure.  It  sought  to  correct  certain  abuses  and  not  to  tackle  the  basic  inadequacy  of  the 
Bengal  judicial  administration  as  such. 

The  last  serious  attempt  of  the  Directors  to  come  up  with  a  thorough  plan  of 
reform  for  the  judicial  administration  of  its  Indian  possessions  themselves,  was  the 
Judicature  Bill.  This  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  in  April  1772,  just  a  few  months 
after  the  publication  of  Bolts’  Considerations  had  awakened  public  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Company.  The  bill  was  soon  overshadowed  by  the  proceedings  of  Burgoyne’s 
Select  Committee  investigating  into  the  scandals  that  had  stained  the  Company’s  Bengal 
administration  in  the  past  without  really  considering  what  was  to  be  done  to  prevent  them 
in  the  future.  Initial  Government  support  soon  melted  away  before  the  heat  of  public  sen¬ 
timent  against  the  Company  fanned  by  the  publications  of  Bolts  and  others.  The  Bill  fai¬ 
led  to  pass  after  its  third  reading  on  18  May  and  was  not  submitted  to  Parliament 
again. 28 

Despite  its  failure,  the  discussion  of  the  Judicature  Bill  in  Parliament  had  raised  a 
question  which  was  to  remain  central  in  the  debate  about  legal  reform  and  innovation 
in  British  India  for  a  long  time;  the  wisdom  of  applying  English  law  to  a  society  possessing 
long-standing  and  well  established  legal  customs  and  notions  of  justice.  For  if  friend  and 
foe  agreed  upon  the  desirability  of  judicial  reforms,  they  disagreed  fervently  upon  the 
form  such  reforms  should  take  and  on  which  principles  they  should  be  based.  Laurence 
Sulivan,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Company  Directors,  agreed  with  Bolts  that 
English  law  and  justice  should  be  made  attainable  to  all  the  natives  of  India. 29  They  pro¬ 
posed  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts  of  the  Calcutta  settlement  over  all 
of  the  Company’s  Bengal  possessions. 30  Edmund  Burke,  a  member  of  the  opposition,  was 
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like  Harry  Verelst  of  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  English  laws,  legal  customs  and  ideas 
of  justice  into  Bengal  was  unimaginable.  Verelst  wrote;  “to  preserve  to  a  conquered, 
nation  their  laws,  customs  and  magistrates,  humanity,  justice  and  sound  policy. . .  equally 
demand ”.31  They  were  of  opinion  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts  should  be 
strictly  limited  to  the  Company’s  settlements  to  which  the  Company’s  European  servants 
were  to  be  confined.32 

The  swamp  of  problems  the  Company  sank  into  in  the  course  of  that  fateful  year 
1772  caused  the  initiative  for  reform  to  be  taken  up  by  the  British  government.  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  losing  the  economic  benefits  they  derived  from  the  Company’s  Indian  possessions 
finally  moved  them  to  take  the  initiative  and  assume  at  least  partial  responsibility  for  the 
problems  of  empire.  At  the  same  time,  the  problems  of  empire  were  brought  home  in  the 
most  literal  sense  by  the  arrival  in  August  1769  of  two  of  Bolts’  Armenian  agents  in 
London.  The  two  would  present  their  cases  against  former  Governor  Verelst  before  the 
Directors,  before  Parliament  and  before  Burgoyne’s  Select  Committee  causing  no  little 
embarrassment  to  the  Company.  Their  quest  for  justice  in  the  London  courts  drew  the 
attention  of  Britain’s  judiciary  to  their  new  responsibilities  regarding  the  millions  of  Indian 
subjects  now  under  British  rule. 

There  would  be  a  slow,  gradual  but  certain  change  in  Britain’s  attitude  towards  its 
Indian  empire.  From  a  collection  of  profitable  fiefs  entrusted  to  Company,  Bengal  and 
other  parts  of  India  would  slowly  be  incorporated  in  an  imperial  system  centering  on 
London.  Government  intervention  in  affairs  regarding  the  administration  of  the  Indian 
territories  had  become  inevitable  from  both  the  Company’s  and  the  Government’s 
points  of  view  but  for  a  long  time  still,  the  Company  would  remain  the  vehicle  for 
British  power  in  India.  Government  control  would,  however,  grow  with  the  years  and  put 
a  stamp  on  the  Indian  administration.  Attempts  to  reform  the  Bengal  judicial  adminis¬ 
tration  from  Britain  would  initially  be  crowned  with  little  success.  Bolts  own  attempt  to 
attack  and  reform  the  Company’s  Bengal  government  through  its  judicial  system  would 
ultimately  fail.  As  patron  and  legal  advisor  of  his  former  Armenian  agents  he  was  more 
successful.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  the  Armenian  cases  succeeded  in  crea¬ 
ting  an  awareness  among  the  Chief  Justices  of  Britain  of  their  responsibility  for  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  subjects  which  Britain’s  power  had  brought  under  their  care. 

Notes 


7.  See  chapter  VI:  The  main  trade  in  which  those  servants  were  involved  was  seaborne  country  trade. 
This  trade  demanded  high  outlays  of  capital  and  was  more  or  less  controlled  by  the  President  and 
Council.  The  closer  one  stood  to  the  Council,  the  more  chances  one  had  to  participate  in  this  trade 
and  the  more  money  one  normally  had  available  to  invest  in  it. 


2.  Because  of  the  rapid  turnover  of  servants  in  the  period  after  Plassey,  servants  with  little  more  than 
ten  years  of  service  could  find  themselves  occupying  a  seat  in  the  Council.  Therefore,  many  of  the  for¬ 
tunes  made  in  this  period  were  still  made  by  men  in  the  senior  ranks  of  the  service  though  at  a  consi- 
derabiy  younger  age  than  what  had  been  customary  before  1756.  However,  men  like  Henry  Lushington 
andJohn  Wood  (who,  like  Bolts,  came  out  as  Factors  in  1759),  died  after  respectively  eight  and  seven 
years  of  service  worth  £45,000.  Bolts  himself  acquired  twice  that  sum  within  only  eight  years  ofpre- 
sencem  Bengal  whereof  six  in  the  service  of  the  Company.  See:  P.J.  Marshall,  East  Indian  fortunes 

P.  CJU  ' 
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3.  Ibidem ,  pp.  230-250 

4.  Petrie  had  been  dismissed  the  Compan/s  military  service  by  Clive  after  the  officers  mutinv  of  nr* 

1n^rlnlePbvsennd-mohd  °f  Boltswhom.he  hdPed '  795  when  the  latter  was  in  serious  difficulties 
11  - I4& N  710  Z  Zl^mZmBoTe^  *  "W  See:  P.R.O.  Prob. 


5. I.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/23:  Verelst  Collection:  f.  4;  John  Petrie 
Mitchell;  London,  24  September  1771 


to  the  Company's  secretary  Peter 


6  J.  Johnstone,  A  letter  to  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock,  p.  29 

7.  P.R.O.,  C3/1 226/1:  Bill  of  Complaint  by  William  Bolts,  dated  29  September  1770 

8.  SirL.  Namier,  J.  Brooke  eds.,  The  History  of  Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons  1754  -  1790 

9.  A.  Keir,  Thoughts  on  the  affairs  in  Bengal  p.  15 

10.  Ibidem,  pp.  16-21 


1 1.  Keir  had  formerly  been  a  free-merchant  with  considerable  concerns  in  the  salt  trade  of  Benqal.  He 
elaborately  describes  a  plan  he  had  thought  out  to  realise  an  important  revenue  to  the  Company's 
Bengal  government  by  imposing  a  tax  on  the  production  of  salt.  He  proposed  to  put  his  expertise 
and  experience  at  the  service  of  the  Company  in  order  to  put  his  plan  into  execution. 

12.  Ibidem,  p.  141  - 145 


13.  After  1 765  the  Governor  was  no  longer  allowed  to  engage  i/1  trade  on  his  own  account.  Clive  was 
the  first  Governor  to  make  an  oath  not  to  engage  in  any  scheme  of  private  trade  while  in  office  before 
accepting  his  second  governorship.  After  him,  all  Governors  took  an  oath  to  the  same  effect 
Verelst  therefore,  was  the  first  Governor  not  allowed  to  trade  after  Clive. 

14. 1.0. LR.,  U Pari  1217:  Reports  from  Committees,  IV;  Seventh  report  p.  333;  Whittall  had  carried  some 
interesting  documents  with  him  in  his  briefcase.  Apparently  Bolts  was  aware  of  this  and  had  intro¬ 
duced  Whittall  to  Governor  Johnstone.  One  of  the  documents  Whittall  had  in  stock  and  submitted 
to  Johnstone's  consideration  was  the  secret  indenture  Clive  and  the  other  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  had  entered  into  with  themselves  to  protect  the  capital  that  had  been  invested  in  the 
Society  of  Trade.  In  this  document  they  guaranteed  the  Society  at  least  one  whole  year  of  trading, 
to  secure  the  sale  of  its  stocks,  regardless  of  what  orders  might  arrive  from  the  Directors  in  London. 
Whittall  had  at  the  time  been  employed  by  Clive  and  the  Select  Committee  to  write  up  this  secret 
indenture.  See:  I.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur,  F  128/141:  Sutton  Court  Collection;  Governor  Johnstone's  decla¬ 
ration  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  20  December  1771 1.0. LR.,  UParl/2/6:  Reports  from 
Committees,  III;  Fourth  report 

15.  B.B.  Misra,  The  judicial  administration,  pp.  139,  140 

1 6.  See  Chapter  XI,  §  2;  For  a  full  account  of  the  details  of  Alexander  and  Philipinia  Jephson's  case;  See: 
I.O.LR.,  D/149:  Auditors  References:  ff.  220  -  369 


1 7.  The  Governor  and  Council  had  maintained  that  they  were  not  to  receive  appeals  on  interlocutory- 
but  only  on  final  judgements  by  the  Mayor's  Court.  However,  as  the  Company's  legal  counsellors  in 
England  pointed  out  it  was  every  day's  practice  in  England  to  see  appeals  lodged  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  against  interlocutory  orders  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  or  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  the 
King's  dominions  abroad.  See:  B.B.  Misra,  The  judicial  administration,  pp.  140,  141 

18.  K.D.  Bhargava  ed..  Fort  William  -  India  House  corn,  VI,  p.  83;  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Bengal 
Council;  London,  3  May  1771 

19.  Sparks  even  maintained  that  Verelst  had  made  him  "the  butt  whereon  to  vent  his  malice,  for 
having  adhered  to  your  interest  so  steadily".  See:  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  Appendix  p .  569:  George 
Sparks  to  William  Bolts;  Calcutta,  15  February  1769 

20.  Ibidem,  p.  570 

2 1.  Ibidem,  p.  547;  George  Sparks  to  William  Bolts;  Chittagong,  2  January  1 771 

22.  Small  shell  imported  from  the  Maldives  used  in  India  as  small  money  at  a  rate  of  4000  to  4800  to  a 
rupee. 

23.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  Appendix  P ■  576:  George  Sparks  to  William  Bolts;  Sundarbans,  20 
February  1773  Sparks  fortunes  would  never  mend.  In  1774,  writing  his  testament  he  began  thus; 
"I,  George  Sparks,  born  a  citizen  of  London, ...  shall  probably  die  one  of  the  savages  of  Chittagong". 
He  bequeathed  everything  he  might  possess  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  his  wife,  Mary  Sparks,  but 
was  "extremely  mortified  that  fortune  has  not  enabled  me  to  leave  her  in  circumstances  more  ade¬ 
quate".  Sparks  died  early  in  1775.  See:  I.O.L.R.,  P/154/56:  N°  34;  The  will  of  George  Sparks 
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24.  Whether  Sparks,  and  Bolts  for  that  matter,  were  really  the  innocent  victims  of  arbitrary  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  is  rather  open  to  doubt  There  is  reason  to  suspect  them  of  collusive  dealings  in  buying  up  cer¬ 
tain  protested  bonds  from  Bolackydass  and  afterwards  bringing  them  before  the  Mayor's  Court  where 
Bolts,  sitting  as  an  alderman,  would  order  their  payment  Sparks  denied  having  bought  the  bonds 
only  in  his  name  while  Bolts  was  the  real  purchaser.  But  it  could  well  be  that  the  two  were  acting 
under  some  other  kind  of  secret  agreement  to  their  mutual  benefit  This  suspicion  is  the  more  jus¬ 
tified  as  we  find  Bolts  addressing  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  in  London  on  6  December  1769, 
as  attorney  to  Bolackydass,  a  rich  banker,  asking  for  orders  to  be  sent  out  to  Bengal  "to  settle  and 
pay  off  his  demand  for  a  large  sum  of  money  advanced  by  Bolackydass  for  the  Company's  service 
in  1763".  See:  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  Appendix,  p.  569:  George  Sparks  to  William  Bolts;  Calcutta, 
15  February  1769. 1.O.L.R.,  D/26:  Correspondence  Reports;  f.  96 

25.  Henry  Vansittart  Luke  Scrafton  and  Francis  Forde 

26.  H.V.  Bowen,  Revenue  and  reform,  p.  94 

27.  H.V.  Bowen,  Revenue  and  reform,  p.  94 

28.  Ibidem,  pp.  98-100 

29.  Ibidem,  p.  100;  See  also:  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  179 

30.  Bolts  did  not  promote  a  universal  introduction  of  English  laws  into  Bengal.  He  proposed  the  design 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  giving  a  Supreme  Court  of  British  professional  judges  in  Calcutta  the  right 
to  appoint  the  judges  of  the  inland  courts  for  life.  Europeans  were  to  be  prohibited  from  sitting  as 
judges  in  these  courts  and  the  appointed  judges  would  only  be  removable  by  the  Calcutta  Supreme 
Court  upon  proved  malversations  on  their  part.  Bolts  further  proposed  to  encourage  the  inland  cus¬ 
tom  of  judging  with  the  aid  of  mutually  chosen  arbitrators.  This,  he  said,  "as  well  as  the  trial  by  juries, 
might  be  adapted  by  the  British  legislature  to  the  dispositions  of  the  people  and  to  the  relation  in 
which  they  stand  to  their  present  conquerors,  without  interfering  with  their  casts,  or  with  any  of 
their  customs,  civil  or  religious;  and  might  with  equal  ease  be  promulgated  throughout  the  conque¬ 
red  provinces".  The  idea  behind  the  opinions  of  Bolts  and  men  like  Sulivan  was  their  belief  in  the 
existence  of  what  they  called  Natural  Law.  This  law  they  supposed  universal  to  mankind  and  inhe¬ 
rent  to  man's  innate  capacity  to  discern  right  from  wrong.  This  theory  had  wide  adherence  in  the 
eighteenth  century  as  a  basic  principle  of  law.  See:  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  181.  T.  Mortimer, 
The  elements  of  commerce,  politics  and  finances,  in  three  treatises  on  those  important  subjects. 
(London  1 774)  p.  224  For  a  modem  treatise  on  the  role  of  Natural  Law  on  British  conceptions  of  law 
and  justice  in  the  eighteenth  century;  See:  D.  Lieberman,  The  province  of  legislation  determined 
(London  1992) 

31  H.  Verelst,  A  view  of  the  rise,  p.  145.  H.V.  Bowen,  Revenue  and  reform,  p.  100 

32.  Burke  and  his  friends  intended  an  eventual  Supreme  Court  of  professional  judges  at  Calcutta  to  remain 
a  primarily  British  court  dealing  with  British  cases.  Men  like  Sulivan  and  Bolts  saw  the  task  of  such 
a  court  in  a  much  larger  perspective  and  wished  to  extend  its  authority,  even  if  only  indirectly,  also 
over  Indian  litigation.  In  that  case,  the  court  would  not  be  a  purely  British  court  but  would  have  to 
take  indian  ideas  and  customs  of  justice  into  account. 
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Chapter  XVI 


The  Armenians 
in  London 


In  August  1769,  two  Armenian  merchants,  former  agents  of  William  Bolts,  by  the  names 
of  Johannes  Padre  Rafael  and  Gregore  Cojamaul  arrived  in  London.  They,  and  two  other 
Armenians,  had  been  imprisoned  by  sepoys  of  the  Company’s  army,  on  the  orders  of 
Shuja-ud-daula,  after  a  request  to  that  effect  had  been  addressed  to  that  prince  by 
Governor  Harry  Verelst.  The  Armenians  had  been  held  in  confinement  for  several 
months  without  any  charge  being  brought  against  them.  After  their  release  they  asked 
the  Governor  for  an  explanation  but  Verelst,  refusing  even  to  recognise  that  they  had 
been  prisoners, 1  referred  them  to  the  representatives  of  the  inland  courts  of  justice  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  imprisonments  complained  of  had  been  effected.2  However, 
before  calling  on  Verelst,  the  Armenians  had  already  paid  visits  to  Muhammad  Reza 
Khan  and  Shitab  Roy,  the  official  representatives  or  Ministers  of  the  Bengal  Nawab,  who 
had  themselves  referred  them  to  Verelst  urging  that  the  imprisonments  had  been  by 
his  orders. 3  Thus  left  in  the  dim  zone  between  office-holders  without  power  and 

power-holders  without  office,  they  had  been  prevented  from  obtaining  justice  in 
Bengal. 

A  well  orchestrated  appearance 

It  is  certain  that  the  Armenians  acted  in  consultation  with  Bolts  in  secretly  procuring  their 
passage  to  Europe  on  a  Dutch  ship  in  order  to  seek  justice  in  London  for  the  losses  they 
said  to  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  their  imprisonments. 4  In  September  1769,  they  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Directors  explaining  how  justice  had  been  withheld  from 
them  in  Bengal  and  requesting  them  either  to  make  good  their  losses  or  to  order  home 
Verelst  and  the  other  servants  that  had  acted  a  part  in  their  imprisonment  so  that  they 
could  call  them  to  justice  themselves  before  the  British  courts.  The  Directors  did  not  intend 
to  satisfy  either  of  the  demands  and  refrained  even  from  answering  the  Armenians’  peti¬ 
tion.  5  They  were,  however,  highly  irritated  at  the  appearance  of  the  Armenians  in 
London  and  wrote  to  Bengal:  “  though  we  hope  the  allegations  in  their  memorial  are  not 
well-founded,  you  should  have  endeavoured  to  have  accommodated  this  affair  in  Bengal, 
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as  their  appearance  here  in  a  clamorous  manner  may  prove  prejudicial  to  our  affairs  and 
is  very  unpleasing” 6 

Bolts  had  apparently  taken  good  care  that  the  arrival  of  the  Armenians  in  England 
did  not  go  unnoticed.  The  well  orchestrated  appearance  of  the  two  men  from  India  in 
quest  for  justice  as  victims  of  oppressions  perpetrated  by  British  Company  officials  had 
an  impact  on  the  public  which  should  not  be  underestimated.  Though  Gregore  Cojamaul 
and  Johannes  Padre  Rafael  were  by  no  means  Indians  and  originated  from  Persia,  to  the 
public  they  remained  unmistakably  oriental  and  foreign.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
British  at  home  heard  of  supposed  abuses,  corruption  and  maladministration  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Company’s  officials  in  Bengal  but  until  now  such  allegations  had  only  rea¬ 
ched  them  through  the  pens  or  voices  of  other  British  subjects,  or  had  originated  from 
the  Company’s  European  competitors  in  the  India  trade.  Such  comments  often  sprung 
from  faction  interests  or  from  jealousy  in  trade,  and,  even  if  they  did  not,  could  still  easily 
be  ascribed  to  such  motives.  With  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  two  Armenians  in  London 
it  seemed  as  if  all  they  had  heard  was  now  literally  brought  home  to  them.  If  they  had 
formerly  entertained  but  an  abstract  idea  of  India  as  a  far-away  country  of  which  a  rich 
part  had  recently  come  under  the  power  of  a  British  company,  the  physical  presence  of 
Cojamaul  and  Rafael  in  England  suddenly  made  India  appear  much  more  like  a  reality 
to  them.  Neither  had  India  and  the  responsibility  of  Britain  for  the  problems  of  its 
administration  ever  been  so  vividly  represented  to  the  members  of  Britain’s  governing 
elite  as  by  the  appearance  of  the  two  Armenians  in  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  capital. 
In  1772,  a  petition  by  Cojamaul  was  presented  before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Governor  Johnstone. 7  This  petition  was  subsequently  forwarded  to  the  Secret  Committee 
that  had  been  set  up  on  the  instigation  of  the  British  Government  to  investigate  into  the 
Company’s  administration  of  its  Bengal  property.8 

Evidently,  Bolts  had  tried  to  make  the  most  of  his  Armenian  agents  coming  to  Britain 
and  had  significantly  succeeded  in  this  design.  Their  presence  embarrassed  the  Directors, 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  directed  the  Government’s  attention  towards  its 
responsibilities  regarding  the  millions  of  Indian  subjects  it  indirectly  governed.  But  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  relatively  quickly  obtained  successes  in  public,  the  battles  they  would  com¬ 
mence  in  the  courts  of  justice  against  Verelst  and  his  colleagues  would  be  difficult,  long 
and  expensive. 

A  case  for  the  Armenians? 

Johannes  Padre  Rafael  and  Gregore  Cojamaul  were  obliged  to  await  the  arrival  of  Hany 
Verelst  and  Richard  Smith  in  Britain  before  filing  their  charges  against  them  at  the 
Courts  of  Chancery  and  Common  Pleas.  After  Verels  had  relinquished  his  governorship 
to  John  Cartier  in  the  last  days  of  December  1769,  he  and  the  Brigadier  General  had  embar¬ 
ked  for  England  and  set  foot  on  British  soil  in  the  summer  of  1770.  The  Armenians,  in 
concordance  with  Bolts,  did  not  waste  time  and  by  15  August  that  year  Verelst  wrote  to 
the  Directors  that  he  had  been  served  with  writs  by  Bolts  and  his  Armenian  agents  to 
appear  before  his  Majesty’s  Courts  to  answer  their  complaints.9 
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Verelst  was  charged  with  abusing  the  ascendancy  he  would  have  had  over  two 
princes  of  neighbouring  countries  as  Governor  of  the  Company,  in  procuring  from  them 
the  arrest  of  four  particular  Armenians  for  private  motives.  Three  of  these  Armenians  had 
been  acting  as  agents  for  Bolts,  the  fourth  was  supposed  to  have  been  his  agent  because 
of  his  often  having  been  seen  in  the  Company  of  one  of  the  three. 10  The  two  Armenians 
now  in  England,  Rafael  and  Cojamaul,  were  two  of  the  three  arrested  agents  of  Bolts.  In 
Court  they  represented  by  procuration  the  third  agent,  Melcomb  Philip,  and  the  fourth 
Armenian,  Wuscan  Estephan,  who  had  both  remained  in  India. 

To  be  able  to  support  the  action  of  one  Armenian  with  the  testimony  of  the  other, 
Bolts  had  taken  care  that  all  four  cases  were  filed  separately.  This  precaution  prevented 
them  from  being  held  parties  in  the  same  case  which  would  have  deprived  them  of  this 
advantage.  Each  Armenian  pleaded  his  innocence  of  any  crime  or  contravention  of  the 
Company’s  regulations  and  demanded  damages  from  the  former  Governor  to  the  amount 
£20,000  for  their  respective  imprisonments  by  his  orders. 11 

To  have  a  case,  the  Armenians  first  had  to  prove  that  they  were  independent  mer¬ 
chants  with  extensive  personal  commercial  interests  and  a  right  to  trade  in  Awadh  and 
Benares.  For  if  they  had  been  acting  under  the  name  of  an  English  master,  that  is,  as  mere 
gumashtas  without  business  or  capital  of  their  own,  they  could  hardly  pretend  to  such 
damages  as  they  sued  Verelst  for.  Besides  this,  their  very  presence  in  Awadh  at  the  time 
of  their  arrest  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  Company’s  orders  and  Clive’s  promises 
to  Shuja-ud-daula  which  would  have  very  much  weakened  their  case  indeed. 12  A 
second  point  to  prove,  related  to  the  above,  was  that  they  had  effectively  suffered  per¬ 
sonal  material  damages  as  a  result  of  their  imprisonments.  It  would  have  been  easy  enough 
to  establish  the  veracity  of  those  points  if  the  scene  of  the  crime  complained  of  had  been 
in  Britain.  But  the  events  had  taken  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  in  a  country  where 
trading  practices  differed  much  from  what  was  customary  in  Britain.  To  come  up  with 
intelligible  proof  before  a  British  court  was  therefore  far  from  evident. 

Even  if  they  finally  were  able  to  succeed  in  proving  those  points,  their  most  diffi¬ 
cult  task  was  still  to  come.  Tb  justify  their  appeal  on  the  courts  of  justice  in  Britain,  the 
Armenians  had  to  convince  court  and  jury  of  two  circumstances  for  which  legally  valid 
evidence  was  not  available.  First  that  it  had  been  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  justice 
in  Bengal,  and  secondly  that  their  imprisonments,  though  officially  ordered  by  inde¬ 
pendent  inland  princes,  had  actually  been  procured  by  Governor  Verelst. 

At  first  sight  their  cause  seems  hopeless.  There  was  no  institutional  evidence  to  bring 
to  bear  for  either  of  the  above  mentioned  circumstances.  The  Courts  of  Justice  with  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  territories  where  the  arrests  had  taken  place  were  officially  independent 
of  the  Company’s  power.  A  court  of  justice  in  Britain  could  hardly  accept  responsibility 
for  the  malfunctioning  of  a  court  lying  outside  its  jurisdiction  under  the  authority  of  an 
independent  prince.  Shuja-ud-daula,  the  Nawab  of  Awadh,  in  whose  country  two  of  the 
four  Armenians  were  arrested  was  officially  an  independent  ruler  and  Balwant  Singh, 
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in  whose  territory  the  other  two  Armenians  had  been  arrested,  was  Shuja’s  vassal  and 
not  the  Company’s.  The  direct  orders  for  their  arrests  had  come  from  those  princes  and 
even  if  proof  could  be  produced  showing  that  it  had  been  Verelst  who  had  solicited  such 
arrests,  there  was  no  rule  or  law  that  obliged  the  neighbouring  princes  to  honour  his 
requests  if  those  were  against  their  grain. 

Any  attempt  to  convince  court  and  jury  of  the  fact  that  Shuja-ud-daula’s  independence 
was  more  a  matter  of  form  than  a  matter  of  actual  political  relations,  entailed  an  exposure 
of  Clive’s  dual  system  by  which  Bengal  was  then  governed.  To  hold  Verelst  responsible  for 
the  arrests  of  the  Armenians  in  the  territories  of  a  neighbouring  Nawab  would  be  a  reco¬ 
gnition  of  the  practical  sovereignty  the  Company  enjoyed  in  and  beyond  Bengal.  At  the  time 
the  Armenians  brought  their  complaints  before  the  courts,  neither  the  Directors  nor  the 
Council  in  Bengal  were  yet  ready  to  stand  forth  as  the  actual  rulers  of  Bengal. 

As  things  stood  at  the  end  of  1770,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  Armenians,  or 
Bolts,  could  have  thought  to  stand  a  chance  to  win  their*cases  in  court.  Verelst,  assured 
of  the  influence  the  Company  could  bring  to  bear  in  support  of  him,  was  annoyed  at  the 
inconveniences  those  legal  suits  entailed  but  did  not  believe  that  the  Armenians  stood 
any  chance  against  him  in  court.  With  a  technically  weak  case  against  a  Company  not 
hesitating  to  mobilise  the  assistance  of  the  best  lawyers  Britain  could  offer,  only  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  public  could  save  the  Armenians.  It  was  from  amongst  the  people  that  the 
juries  would  finally  be  chosen  that  were  to  find  justice  on  their  cases.  No  wonder  that 
Bolts  exerted  himself  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner  to  generate  as  much  publicity  as 
he  could  around  the  Armenians  and  their  suits  against  Verelst. 

According  to  Verelst,  Bolts  had  induced  the  Armenians  to  come  to  England  with  a 
view  to  support  his  own  case  against  him.  Like  the  Directors,  Verelst  was  far  more  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  suits  Bolts  had  personally  commenced  against  him  than  about  those  in¬ 
stigated  by  the  Armenians. 13  To  the  Company  and  the  former  Governor,  the  Armenians 
were  nothing  more  than  the  servants  of  Bolts,  mere  gumashtas  to  whom  the  latter  had 
promised  money  or  other  advantages  in  return  for  their  aid  in  his  cause.  They  looked  upon 
them  as  serving  as  frills  to  the  flag  of  Bolts’  cause,  designed  to  marvel  the  public  and  rally 
as  many  of  them  as  possible  under  his  banner. 14 

They  were  indeed  not  wide  off  the  mark.  It  had  been  Bolts  who  had  written  their 
petition  to  the  Court  of  Directors  and  it  had  quite  certainly  been  Bolts  again  who  had 
drawn  up  Cojamaul’s  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  the  charges  upon  which 
the  Armenians  commenced  their  suits  against  Verelst  seem  to  have  been  edited  by  him 
and  he  supplied  the  majority  of  the  documents  shown  in  court  in  support  of  their  com¬ 
plaints.  In  court  he  would  also  publicly  espouse  their  cause  by  appearing  as  a  witness 
on  their  behalf  and  in  his  Considerations  as  well  as  in  newspapers  and  magazines  it  would 
again  be  Bolts  who  would  present  their  case  to  the  public  at  large. 

However,  though  Verelst  was  right  in  his  supposition  that  Bolts  intended  to  extract 
the  maximum  profit  from  the  Armenians’  presence  in  Britain  for  his  own  cause,  he  was 
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led  to  misjudge  the  Armenians’  status.  They  had  certainly  been  agents  to  Bolts  but  had 
not  been  simple  gumashtas  in  his  pay.  They  were  considerable  men  of  business  on  their 
own  account  and  especially  Rafael  was  a  very  rich  man  indeed;  descending  from  an  impor¬ 
tant  family  in  his  native  Persia. 15  Verelst  had  been  ignorant  of  this  and  one  of  the  points 
on  which  he  had  based  his  defence  was  to  make  it  appear  that  Rafael  and  Cojamaul  were 
the  paid  agents  of  Bolts,  having  had  very  little  or  no  consequence  at  all  on  their  own 
account  in  India. 16  This  was  a  serious  miscalculation  which  would  prejudice  his  defence 
and  strengthen  the  Armenians’  cause. 

On  other  points  Verelst  stood  on  firm  legal  ground.  Officially,  Shuja-ud-daula  was 
an  independent  prince  and  the  orders  for  the  Armenians’  arrests  had  come  from  Shuja- 
ud-daula  and  Balwant  Singh  themselves.  But  despite  its  technically  strong  foundations, 
several  factors  would  come  to  have  a  negative  influence  on  the  strength  of  Verelst’s  case. 
One  of  them  was  the  incongruity  of  the  Governor’s  own  acts  with  the  fiction  of  Shuja- 
ud-daula’s  independence  that  he  held  up  in  court.  Bolts  and  the  Armenians  still  had  a 
few  trumps  to  play. 

The  proceedings  in  court 

In  court  Gregore  Cojamaul  attested  that  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  Benares  by 
sepoys  of  Rajah  Balwant  Singh  on  14  March  1768.  The  officer  in  command  of  the  sepoys 
told  him  that  he  had  been  arrested  in  consequence  of  an  order  the  Rajah  had  received 
from  Governor  Verelst.  Three  days  later  he  was  put  on  a  boat  to  be  transported  to 
Patna.  His  fellow-prisoner  on  that  boat  was  Melcomb  Philip,  another  of  the  four 
Armenians  arrested  on  Verelst’s  orders.  They  arrived  in  Patna  on  30  March  and  were  car¬ 
ried  before  the  Shitab  Roy  who  kept  them  in  confinement  in  that  place  for  three  weeks. 
Balwant  Singh’s  sepoys  had  been  sent  away  and  an  English  sepoy-guard  was  now 
watching  over  them.  They  were  then  informed  that  there  had  been  an  order  from  Verelst 
stating  that  they  were  to  be  transported  to  Murshidabad.  Arriving  on  26  April  1768,  they 
were  carried  before  Muhammad  Reza  Khan.  The  latter  put  another  guard  of  English  sepoys 
over  them  under  the  command  of  Major  Christian  Fischer.  Finally,  on  23  May  1768,  they 
were  released  after  an  imprisonment  of  two  months  and  nine  days. 

As  both  Shitab  Roy  and  Muhammad  Reza  Khan  had  insisted  that  they  acted  under 
Verelst’s  orders,  Cojamaul  and  Melcomb  Philip  proceeded  to  Calcutta  after  their  release 
to  ask  Verelst  for  the  reasons  of  their  respective  imprisonments.  On  10  June  1768  they 
met  the  Governor  who  refused  even  to  admit  that  they  had  been  prisoners. 17 

After  this  account  of  his  imprisonment,  Cojamaul  mentioned  a  rather  singular  in¬ 
stance  which  would  point  towards  the  bad  faith  of  Verelst  in  this  affair.  He  recounts  how 
he  mentioned  to  Verelst  that  he  had  transacted  business  for  some  English  gentlemen  under 
the  sanction  of  a  parwana  issued  by  the  Company. 18  If  such  was  the  case,  Verelst  had 
said,  then  Cojamaul  was  blameless.  He  asked  him  to  go  and  fetch  this  parwana  in 
order  to  show  it  to  him.  Cojamaul  never  did  so  because  Melcomb  Philip  would  have  told 
him  that  when  he  had  shown  Verelst  his  parwana ,  the  latter  had  detained  it. 
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A  decree  by  the  Select  Committee  in  Bengal  made  public  on  18  May  1768  while 
Cotamaul  was  in  confinement,  now  prohibited  Englishmen  as  well  as  the  Portuguese  and 
Armenians  hvrng  under  English  protection  to  trade  in  "any  pan  out  of  the  provinces  of 
Bengal  Bahar  and  Orissa  , 19  As  Benares  was  outside  the  limits  thus  set,  this  decree  pre- 
vented  Cojamaul  from  collecting  in  the  remnants  of  his  own  and  his  clients'  outstanding 

attairs.  He  alleged  this  circumstance  to  have  been  determinant  for  his  final  resolution  to 
come  and  seek  justice  in  Britain. 20 


Johannes  Padre  Rafael  was  arrested  at  Faizabad  together  with  the  fourth  Armenian 
Wuscan  Estephan  on  27  March  1768  by  a  company  of  English  sepoys  belonging  to 
Captain  Gabriel  Harper.  They  remained  prisoners  in  Rafael’s  own  house  in  that  city  until 
the  second  of  May.  On  that  day  the  two  Armenians  were  conducted  to  Captain  Harper’s 
tent  standing  5  miles  out  of  town.  Harper  directed  them  to  be  sent  to  Colonel  Robert  Barker 
at  Allahabad.  Here  they  were  kept  from  10  May  until  2  June  1768,  on  which  date  they 
were  put  on  a  ship  to  Patna.  Arriving  in  Patna  28  June,  they  remained  in  the  custody  of 
Shi  tab  Roy  until  the  10  July  following.  From  Patna  they  were  transported  to  Murshidabad 
where  they  remained  imprisoned  until  25  August  1768,  at  which  date  Muhammad  Reza 
Khan  received  notice  from  the  Company’s  resident  there,  Francis  Sykes,  that  the 
Armenians  could  be  released.21 


Rafael’s  case  was  very  similar  to  Cojamaul’s.  They  were  never  officially  charged  with 
any  crime  and  on  their  asking  Shitab  Roy  or  Muhammad  Reza  Khan  for  the  reasons  of 
their  imprisonments,  both  were  told  that  it  had  been  effected  on  the  orders  of  Verelst. 
A  great  difference  was  that  Rafael  and  Wuscan  Estephan  had  remained  in  custody  for 
five  months  while  Cojamaul  and  Melcomb  Philip  were  released  after  less  than  half  that 
time.  Rafael  was  of  more  consequence  as  a  trader  and  must  have  formed  a  greater 
menace  to  those  having  interests  in  the  same  geographical  areas  of  his  mercantile  acti¬ 
vities.  22  This  may  have  influenced  his  longer  detainment. 

Rafael  was  a  resourceful  and  clever  man.  He  had  left  Persia  as  a  young  man  and  had 
traded  in  different  parts  of  India  for  about  thirty  years  before  coming  to  Britain.23  At  the 
time  he  set  foot  in  London  in  the  second  half  of  1769,  he  must  have  been  in  his  late  for¬ 
ties  or  early  fifties.  Eight  years  later  he  was  speaking  the  English  language  well  enough 
to  be  able  to  give  testimony  in  an  English  court  without  the  aid  of  a  translator. 24  Mirza 
Abu  Taleb  Khan  wornd  meet  him  some  years  later  and  described  him  as  a  man  “who  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  woiid  and  understood  a  number  of  languages”. 25 

t 

Verelst  was  personally  acquainted  with  neither  Cojamaul  nor  Rafael  before  confron¬ 
ting  them  in  court.  It  is  doubtful  that  it  had  been  his  personal  influence  which  had  occa¬ 
sioned  the  prolonged  imprisonment  of  Rafael.  If  Rafael’s  importance  as  a  trader  influen¬ 
ced  his  longer  detention,  it  is  rather  more  likely  that  the  delay  in  his  release  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  servants  better  acquainted  with  him.  There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence 
of  Verelst’s  being  already  heavily  biased  against  Armenians  in  general  while  still  in  India. 26 
His  prejudice  against  Armenians  must  have  influenced  his  judgement  of  his  opponents 
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whom  he  grossly  underestimated.  It  is  evident  that  Verelst’s  intention  in  ordering  the 
arrests  of  the  Armenians  was  to  get  at  Bolts  who  was  at  that  moment  dangerously 
defying  the  authority  he  so  resolutely  intended  to  uphold  but  failed  to  impose.  In  his  opi¬ 
nion  he  had  ordered  the  arrest  of  a  set  of  mere  gumashtas  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  agents  for  Bolts  with  no  mercantile  importance  of  their  own. 

The  first  thing  to  prove  in  court  was  evidently  that  the  Armenians’  arrests  had  effec¬ 
tively  been  procured  by  Verelst.  As  Verelst’s  correspondence  with  the  inland  powers  was 
secret,  he  would  under  normal  conditions  have  had  no  reason  to  fear  that  any  formal 
written  proof  of  this  circumstance  would  ever  appear  before  a  British  court.  Verelst,  howe¬ 
ver,  had  been  warned  by  Bolts  when  still  in  Bengal  that  such  proof  was  in  the  latter’s  pos¬ 
session.  Bolts,  after  having  been  warned  by  his  banian  Ram  Sunker, 27  had  written  to 
Verelst  that  he  had  been  informed  that  Balwant  Singh  and  Shuja-ud-daula  had  “ seized 
and  confined  a  number  of  people  under  the  denomination  of  Mr.  Bolts’s  agents  and  gomas- 
tahs,  not  for  any  cause  or  complaint”  they  may  have  had  against  them  but  by  virtue  of 
orders  received  from  Calcutta. 28  Verelst  responded  a  day  later  by  writing:  “I  know  of  no 
orders  for  impeding  the  business  of  your  gomastahs  in  particular”.29  To  this  Bolts  cyni¬ 
cally  retorted  that  Verelst  must  in  that  case  “have  been  grossly  abused  by  those  who  pen¬ 
ned  the  Persian  letters”  for  him  as  he  claimed  to  have  received  authentic  copies  of  the 
letters  Verelst  had  written  to  Shuja-ud-daula  and  Balwant  Singh  wherein  Bolts’  gu¬ 
mashtas  were  “particularly  mentioned  by  name”.30 

Verelst  was  disturbed  by  Bolts’  reply  and  waited  a  week  before  returning  an  ans¬ 
wer.  He  then  informed  Bolts  that  the  orders  for  recalling  the  English  gumashtas  had  been 
general  and  not  particular  but  that  “as  the  names  of  such  persons  came  to  my  knowledge, 
it  became  necessary  to  point  them  out”.51  This  rather  impolitic  answer  was  caused  by  Verelst’s 
incertainty  about  whether  Bolts  had  really  obtained  copies  of  his  Persian  correspondence 
with  Shuja-ud-daula  and  Balwant  Singh  or  not.  It  was  impolitic  because  Verelst  acknow¬ 
ledged  having  mentioned  Bolts’  agents  by  name  while  pretending  the  orders  to  have 
been  general.  Bolts  had  previously  remarked  that  if  such  had  really  been  the  case,  why  were 
Verelst’s  own  agent  John  Chamier,  as  well  as  the  agents  and  gumashtas  of  his  friends  and 
colleagues  Richard  Smith,  Claud  Russell,  James  Alexander  and  Thomas  Rumbold,  still  per¬ 
mitted  to  trade  in  Awadh  and  Benares? 32  Besides,  the  general  orders  prohibiting  trade  by 
Englishmen  and  by  the  Portuguese  and  Armenians  living  under  British  protection  would 
only  be  made  public  on  18  May,  more  than  a  month  after  Verelst’s  letter. 

After  some  reflection  and  after  consulting  the  Select  Committee,  that  body  came  with 
a  singular  resolution  which  they  forwarded  to  Bolts:  The  Select  Committee,  “ nor  the 
President,  know  of  no  orders  for  the  confinement  of  any  of  your  gomastahs”.55  Apparently 
they  judged  the  chance  that  Bolts  had  his  information  only  from  hearsay  greater  than  the 
chance  of  him  effectively  having  Verelst’s  actual  letters.  By  1772,  Verelst  was  still  not  cer¬ 
tain  about  whether  Bolts  had  been  bluffing  or  not.  He  wrote  to  Henry  Strachey;  “Mr.  Bolts 
can  have  no  Persian  papers  in  his  possession  of  the  least  importance,  unless  he  has  got  some 
forged  for  the  present  puipose:  he  has  boasted  of  his  having,  or  the  Aimenians  having  my 
original  letters  or  copies  of  them  to  Shuja  ul  Dowlah  and  Bulwont  Sing. . .  ”34 
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Unfortunately  for  Verelst,  Bolts  had  not  in  the  least  been  bluffing.  Before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  Bolts  declared  that  he  had  obtained  the  copies  of 
Verelst’ s  correspondence  from  Shuja-ud-daula’s  wakil,iS  Pursed  Roy.36  The  text  of  the 
paragraph  regarding  the  Armenians  of  Verelst’s  letter  to  Balwant  Singh  was:  “As  I  have 
frequent  complaints  from  the  Nabob  [Shuja-ud-daula] ..  that  divers  people  assume  the  name 
of  English  gomastahs,  l  therefore  desire  that  you  would  issue  positive  orders  throughout 
yom  districts  for  all  such  offenders  to  withdraw  themselves  without  delay,  and  you  will 
immediately  cause  Choajee  Melcomb,  and  Choajee  Gregore ,  [Melcomb  Philip  and  Gregore 
Cojamaul]  and  a  Bengally  named  Ram  Setker  [Ram  Sunker  Chatterjee,  Bolts’  banian]; 
to  be  sent  down  under  confinement  to  Meha  Raja  Shitabroy,  for  none  of  these  people  have 
any  title  to  residence  within  the  territories  of  the  Nabob  Shuja  al  Dowla. 37 

The  text  on  the  Rukah 38  containing  Verelst’s  wishes  concerning  the  Armenians 
accompanying  his  letter  to  Shuja-ud-daula  runs  as  folldws:  ‘7  leam  that  two  Armenians, 
named  Cojah  Rafael,  and  Cojah  Estevan  [Johannes  Padre  Rafael  and  Wuscan  Estephanj 
are  resident  at  Fizabad  and  carrying  on  a  trade  there.  As  this  tribe  are  of  a  bad  cast,  and 
their  principles  only  falsehood  and  imposition,  1  request  that  you  will  give  them  no  coun¬ 
tenance,  but  cause  these  men  to  be  speedily  apprehended  and  sent  thither,  or  issue  orders 
to  Captain  Harper  for  that  purpose.  As  there  is  no  separation  between  us,  I  doubt  not  you 
will  oblige  me  in  this  matter 39 

Bolts’  producing  those  letters  before  the  Select  Committee  and  in  court  prejudiced 
Verelst’s  case  in  more  than  one  way.  First  of  all,  the  letters  proved  that  Verelst  had  ans¬ 
wered  Bolts  in  bad  faith  when  writing  that  he  had  not  specifically  pointed  out  Bolts’  agents 
to  be  arrested.  Secondly,  they  significantly  support  the  thesis  upheld  by  Bolts  and  the 
Armenians  that  their  arrests  had  not  been  for  any  offence  they  had  committed  but  had 
solely  and  uniquely  been  effected  at  the  personal  wish  of  the  Governor.  The  motivation 
Verelst  gives  in  his  letters  to  Shuja-ud-daula  and  Balwant  Singh  for  the  arrest  of  the 
Armenians  and  Bolts’  banian  Ram  Sunker  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  general  intention 
of  the  Select  Committee  to  recall  all  English  gumashtas  from  Awadh  and  Benares.  To 
Balwant  Singh  he  motivated  his  request  by  saying  that  Melcomb  Philip,  Gregore  Cojamaul 
and  Ram  Sunker  had  no  right  of  residence  in  Shuja-ud-daula’s  territories  and  to  Shuja 
himself  he  thought  it  even  sufficient  to  indicate  that  Rafael  and  Wuscan  Estephan  were 
“of  a  bad  Cast ”  and  that  their  principles  were  none  of  the  best.  However,  even  though 
the  letters  did  Verelst’s  case  no  good,  they  did  not  prove,  in  spite  of  the  tone  of  his  let¬ 
ter  to  Balwant  Singh,  the  Armenians’  supposition  that  Verelst’s  wish,  made  known  to 
Shuja-ud-daula  and  Balwant  Singh,  was  tantamount  to  his  command. 

In  the  absence  of  institutional  support  for  their  arguments  regarding  the  effectual 
authority  of  the  Company  over  the  Nawab  of  Awadh  and  the  Benares  Rajah,  Bolts  and 
the  Armenians  had  to  come  up  with  other  evidence  that  would  make  it  acceptable  to  court, 
jury  and  Committee  alike.  Bolts  had  well  prepared  his  affairs  and  came  up  with  several 
very  convincing  letters  showing  Verelst’s  influence  on  the  arrests  of  the  Armenians.  A 
letter  by  Balwant  Singh  to  his  ambassador  in  Calcutta  contained  a  message  for  Bolts:  “7  he 
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following  yon  are  to  acquaint  Mr.  Bolts  with:...  you  know  that  I  have  a  regard  for 
Mr.  Bolts’  business,  and  a  fiiendship  for  him  from  my  heart,  and  I  always  complied  with 
whatever  his  gomastahs  requested.  When  the  Nabob,  Many  Verelst’s  letter  came...  I  was 
obliged  to  send  them  to  Raja  Shitabroy ”.40  Bolts  had  also  written  to  Shitab  Roy  himself 
to  demand  an  explanation  for  the  imprisonments  of  his  agents.  Shitab  Roy  answered:  “My 
dear  Sir,  I  did  not  know  that  Rafael  was  your  gomastah,  nor  am  I  in  the  least  acquain¬ 
ted  with  any  fault  he  has  committed”. 41 

In  their  counter-attack  the  defence  concentrated  itself  on  blackening  the  Armenians 
reputation  by  depicting  them  as  a  scheming  set  of  people  with  bad  principles.  The  idea 
was  to  prejudice  the  Armenians’  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  court.  If  this  policy 
was  successful,  it  would  be  but  a  small  step  to  make  the  defence’s  theory  that  the 
Armenians  had  started  their  prosecutions  against  the  defendant  as  nothing  more  than 
the  mercenaries  of  Bolts  acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  jury  and  the  court.42  The  defen¬ 
ce’s  approach  was  therefore  in  itself  strategically  well  chosen,  especially  since  popular 
prejudice  against  Armenians  prospered  in  Bengal  after  the  war  against  Mir  Kasim  at  whose 
court  they  had  occupied  important  offices. 

Comments  such  as  the  following  by  Captain  Gabriel  Harper  were  therefore  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  glean  from  amidst  the  correspondence  of  the  Company’s  servants:  “ The  Nobob 
has  often  told  me  that  he  would  expel  them  his  dominions,  but  I  apprehend  he  mil  be  tardy 
in  doing  this,  as  I  learn  that  they  are  very  communicative  in  what  they  hear  from  Calcutta; 
&  which,  with  their  own  embellishments,  is  conveyed  to  the  Nobob  through  Meer 
Mushallah,  who  was  formerly  Cossim  Ally  Cawn’s  [Mir  Kasim’s]  and  now  his  Exellency’s 
physician.  ..It  is  well  known  how  designing  and  imrigueing  a  set  of  people  the  Aimenians 
are,  and  I  do  not  think  it  improbable  that  if  they  are  peimitted  to  reside  in  the  Nobob’s 
Country,  they  may  be  the  cause  of  disputes  with  him”. 43  Six  days  later,  Harper  even  infor¬ 
med  Verelst  that  Rafael  had  entered  into  the  sendee  of  the  Nawab  and  received  300  Rupees 
per  month  from  him. 44 


A  letter  by  Robert  Maddison  was  quoted  for  the  same  purpose:  “ Permit  me  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  another  channel  of  intelligence  to  the  Nabob  which  Mr.  Bolts  has  been  ins¬ 
trumental  in  forming,  and  which  still  remains  open.  I  mean  his  Aimenian  gomastahs, 
he  had  one  in  Fizeabad,  Coja  Rafael,  another  at  Benares  Coja  Melcombe  &  a  third  near 
Ghazipore  Coja  Gregory  [Cojamaul].  These  people  have  been  peipetually  filling  the  coun¬ 
try  &  the  Nabob’s  court  with  lying  rumours,  ...in  ordei'  to  mislead  the  Nabob  and  best  ans¬ 
wer  their  own  purposes. . .  The  Armenians  indeed  in  general  seem  to  have  adopted  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  fixing  themselves  in  the  Nabob’s  dominions  as  they  were  foimerly  at  Murshedabad, 
&  tho’’  the  Nabob  has,  on  account  of  some  of  their  malpractices,  lately  forbid  them  his  pre¬ 
sence,  yet  as  English  gomastahs  he  is  perhaps  cautious  of  expelling  them”. 45 

The  above  passages  were  indeed  not  very  flattering  to  the  Armenians,  but  if  what 
Harper  and  Maddison  asserted  was  true,  they  also  indicated  that  Shuja-ud-daula  him¬ 
self  was  not  inclined  to  dismiss  them  from  his  territory  let  alone  to  have  them  arrested 
and  transported  to  Calcutta.  This  strengthened  the  plaintiffs’  accusation  that  it  had 
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been  Verelst  who  had  originally  ordered  their  arrest  and  that  the  inland  princes  had  not 

had  much  choice  but  to  obey  him.  Their  counsel  did  not  hesitate  to  point  this  out  in 
court.46 


The  next  step  of  the  defence  was  to  try  to  unmask  the  Armenians  as  the  paid 
agents  of  Bolts  with  the  twofold  view  of  undermining  their  request  for  damages  and  revea¬ 
ling  their  supposed  mercenary  motives  for  coming  to  England.  As  Bolts  himself  in  his 
correspondence  frequently  indicated  the  Armenians  as  his  gumashtas ,  the  exact  mea¬ 
ning  of  the  word  came  to  be  of  crucial  importance  to  the  plaintiffs’  cause.  Gumashta  means 
agent,  but  among  the  Europeans  in  Bengal  the  word  was  generally  understood  to  mean 
an  agent  who  was  trading  for  his  master  on  wages.  When  Cojamaul  was  questioned  by 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1772,  he  took  great  care  to  stress  that 
he  was  a  merchant,  also  doing  business  for  some  English  gentlemen  but  not  an  English 
gumashta  as  the  word  was  generally  understood  by  Europeans  in  Bengal.  On  him  being 
asked  whether  he  ever  made  use  of  the  English  name  while  carrying  on  his  trade  in 
Balwant  Singh’s  territory,  he  answered:  “J  did  not,  I  had  no  occasion,  because  I  was  a  mer¬ 
chant  - 1  traded  for  English  gentlemen,  but  did  not  call  myself  an  English  gomastah,  nor 
said  I  traded  by  English  authority ”.47  “A  merchant he  said  to  the  Committee,  “is  always 
respected  more  and  has  more  credit  than  a  gomastah”™ 

Verelst’s  legal  counsel  would  not  hear  of  this  and  persisted  in  trying  to  convince  court 
and  jury  that  “ gomastahs  or  agents  employed  in  the  situation  the  [ Armenians ]  were  in, 
are  never  held  or  esteemed  as  persons  of  any  rank  or  fortune,  that  they  are  persons  of  a 
very  inferior  degree  &  low  condition,  that  they  receive  a  low  salaiy  or  commission  for  their 
trouble  &  were  never  considered  as  merchants  trading  on  their  own  risque  or  account”. 49 
Before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Bolts  had  himself  affirmed 
that  he  had  had  150  gumashtas  working  for  him  at  one  time  when  he  was  still  in 
Bengal,  “amongst  others  the  two  Armenians  who  have  given  evidence  [Rafael  and 
Cojamaul]”. 50  Verelst’s  counsel  intended  to  make  this  statement  the  stumble  block  on 
which  the  Armenian  cases  should  fall.  They  stressed  that  “in  the  cross-examination  of 
Mr.  Bolts  it  must  come  out  that  he  employed  no  less  than  150  of  those  gomastahs",  and 
that  the  Armenians  were  just  two  of  them. 51 

This  determination  of  Verelst’s  counsel  caused  the  following  altercation  to  happen 
during  Mr.  Davy’s  cross-examining  Bolts: 


D:  I  desire  to  know  how  many  gomastahs  you  employed. 

B:  I  had  a  great  many  but  of  these  Armenians  I  had  not  above  4  or  5, 1  cannot  call 

them  common  gomastahs,  Mr.  Rumbold  &  Cartier  have  had  them  - 
D:  Did  you  employ  1 50  gomastahs ? 

B:  Not  head  gomastahs 

D :  Ido  not  care  head  or  tail 

B:  I  cannot  say  I  did  -  you  must  make  a  distinction  Sir.  I  insist  upon  that  distinction 

being  made  to  the  Jury  before  I  answer  it. 
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L.C.J:  You  may  give  your  distinction  in  any  way  you  please. 52 
D:  I  ask  in  general  first  how  many  gomastahs ? 

B:  I  might  have  to  the  number  of  30  gomastahs  at  one  time. 

D:  Had  you  not  150? 

B:  /  had  not  -  head  gomastahs 

D :  I  ask  you  if  you  had  not  1 50  gomastahs  ? 

B:  I  shall  not  answer  anything  more  about  it. 

D:  I  desire  to  have  the  truth 

B:  The  truth  I  will  answer 

D:  How  many  gomastahs  had  you ? 

B:  I  had  many,  I  might  employ  20  head  gomastahs  and  perhaps  some  hundreds  infe¬ 

rior  people  in  the  manufactures. 

D:  It  will  be  right  to  give  me  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  and  you  may  qualify  it 

afterwards,  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question  in  terms. 

B:  Then  I  may  qualify  it? 

D:  Yes53 

Bolts  afterwards  explains  himself  by  saying  that  the  word  gumashta  “ carries  an  exten¬ 
sive  signification.  When  I  call  them  gomastahs  I  mean  agents  or  factors.  It  is  known  the  word 
applies  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree”. 54  Bolts  then  tells  the  court  how  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  that  were  sent  to  Emperor  Farrukshiyar  in  1717,  are  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the 
faiman  as  \he  gumashtas  of  the  Company.55  “A  distinction  seems  to  have  prevailed”,  he  said, 
“ that  the  gomastahs  employed  in  Bengal  are  of  an  infeiior  kind  with  those  gomastahs  sent 
up  into  other  countries”. 56  He  argued  that  Armenians  were  altogether  different  from  “Black” 
[Indian]  gumashtas  and  were  usually  merchants  in  their  own  right.  This  is  an  altogether  plau¬ 
sible  argument.  Even  in  Bengal,  where  the  Company  was  in  control,  it  still  involved  a  defi¬ 
nite  risk  for  an  individual  to  mist  a  gumashta  with  his  money  or  goods  to  go  into  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  of  the  country  to  trade.  Once  out  of  their  employers’  sight,  the  temptation  for 
deceit  and  embezzlements  or  even  to  make  away  completely  with  their  employers’  money 
was  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  all  gumashtas. 57  The  employer’s  risk  was  much  higher  if  he 
employed  such  ordinary  gumashtas  in  districts  that  officially  fell  outside  the  Company’s  power. 
In  such  cases  it  was  safer  to  employ  established  merchants  to  work  for  them  on  commis¬ 
sion  because  such  merchants  had  their  own  reputation  and  credit  to  protect. 

Though  the  manner  in  which  the  defence  tried  to  defeat  the  plaintiffs’  cause  was 
strategically  well  chosen,  it  failed  to  be  convincing  simply  because  the  defence  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  their  presupposition  that  the  Armenians  were  ordinary  gumashtas.  They  appa¬ 
rently  were  the  merchants  they  pretended  to  be. 

To  refute  the  plaintiffs’  accusation  that  it  had  been  Verelst  who  had  ordered  Shuja- 
ud-daula  and  Balwant  Singh  to  imprison  them,  the  defence  chose  the  obvious  strategy 
of  making  men  who  had  been  of  consequence  in  the  Bengal  administration  at  the  time 
attest  to  the  independence  of  those  princes.  Verelst  mobilised  his  friends  to  this  effect. 
He  wrote  to  Carnac, 58  Barker,  Rumbold, 59  Clive60  and  others61  with  the  request  to  come 
and  testify  in  court  to  convince  the  jury  of  the  independence  of  the  Nawab  of  Awadh. 
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They  were  all  willing  enough  to  oblige  him  and  even  Richard  Smith,  with  whom  Verelst 

had  never  been  on  the  best  of  terms,  came  to  testify  Shuja’s  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  defence.62  F 

However,  Bolts  publicity  campaign  and  the  ensuing  much  publicised  scandalous 
revelations  of  the  Burgoyne  Committee  had  by  then  caused  public  sentiment  to  turn 
against  the  Company  and  more  especially  against  the  “Nabobs”  of  which  species 
Verelst  s  witnesses  were  popularly  taken  to  be  the  most  eminent  representatives.  By  1773, 
Verelst  began  to  be  uneasy  about  the  outcome  of  the  Armenian  trials.  If  initially  he  never 
doubted  his  final  victory  and  was  only  vexed  at  the  inconveniences  the  legal  disputes 
put  him  through,  he  now  seriously  began  to  fear  that  the  cases  might  even  go  against 
him.63  In  order  to  allow  the  wave  of  popular  prejudice  against  the  Company  and  against 
his  witnesses  time  to  pass,  he  decided  to  have  recourse  to  delaying  tactics. 

A  decision  of  the  Lords 

* 

In  May  1773,  the  time  of  the  trial  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  fixed  after  all  pre¬ 
paratory  steps  had  been  completed.64  Verelst’s  confidence  in  the  victorious  outcome  of 
his  trials  had  by  then  been  severely  weakened  by  the  public  clamour  raised  against  the 
Company  and  its  Bengal  servants  by  the  pens  of  Bolts  and  others.  To  gain  time  and  to 
reinforce  his  defence,  he  filed  bills  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  asking  permission  to 
constitute  a  commission  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  Bengal.  He  asked  that  an 
adjournment  be  put  on  the  proceedings  at  law  of  the  Armenians  against  him  until  the 
results  of  that  commission’s  examinations  would  have  been  returned  and  received  in 
England.65 

On  9  July  1773,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  acknowledged  Verelst’s  plea  and  ordered 
injunctions  to  be  put  on  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Four  days 
later  he  obtained  permission  to  constitute  a  commission  to  examine  witnesses  in  India.66 
Besides  William  Shakespear  of  the  Bengal  civil  service,  Verelst  nominated  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Company’s  military  service  to  constitute  the  commission  for  examining  his 
witnesses  in  Bengal.67  Verelst  sent  extensive  instructions  to  his  commissioners  indica¬ 
ting  the  points  on  which  the  evidence  to  be  obtained  should  be  as  explicit  as  possible. 

These  instructions  are  highly  interesting  as  they  state  Verelst’s  version  of  the  case 
as  he  eventually  intended  to  defend  it  in  court.  First  of  all  the  independence  of  Shuja- 
ud-daula  and  Balwant  Singh  of  the  Company’s  authority  was  to  be  ascertained.  To 
explain  the  arrests  of  Rafael  and  Wuscan  Estephan  by  a  company  of  English  sepoys,  Verelst 
put  forward  the  thesis  that  Shuja-ud-daula  had  chosen  not  to  exert  his  rightful  autho¬ 
rity  to  expel  persons  trading  under  the  name  of  Englishmen  from  his  territories  “ least  it 
might  raise  in  the  minds  of  the  neighbouring  powers  a  suspicion  of  a  difference  between 
him  and  the  English ”. 68  After  having  assured  himself  that  it  was  the  express  wish  of  the 
Company  that  such  men  were  to  be  expelled  from  his  country,  he  employed  sepoys  of 
Captain  Harper’s  battalion  to  arrest  them  so  that  “it  might  not  appear  that  he  acted  in 
any  hostile  manner  against  the  English”. 69  Verelst  thus  intended  to  argue  that  the  arrests 
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had  been  performed  at  the  personal  wish  of  the  princes  and  had  been  effected  by  the 
Company’s  sepoys  because  of  Shuja-ud-daula’s  fear  that  the  act  performed  by  his  own 
soldiers  might  be  interpreted  by  neighbouring  powers  as  a  sign  that  all  was  not  well  bet¬ 
ween  him  and  the  British.  Afraid  of  being  invaded  if  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies  the  deter¬ 
rent  of  the  Company’s  military  support  no  longer  backed  his  position,  Shuja-ud-daula 
would  have  shrunk  from  having  the  Armenians  arrested  by  his  own  troops. 70 

The  Commissioners  were  also  to  ascertain  the  characters,  employments  and  per¬ 
sonal  fortunes  of  the  Armenians  and  try  to  find  out  whether  such  property  they  may  be 
possessed  of  had  suffered,  in  what  manner  and  to  what  amount,  as  a  result  of  their  impri¬ 
sonments.  Verelst  further  instructed  his  commissioners  that  it  would  equally  be  neces¬ 
sary  “to  obtain  some  evidence  in  respect  to  my  character  and  conduct  in  life...  which  has 
been  studiously  held  forth  by  Mr.  Bolts  and  his  selected  miscreants  as  that  of  a  cruel  and 
oppressive  tyrant ”. 71 

Verelst  stressed  that  the  testimony  of  Shuja-ud-daula  himself  was  of  material  impor¬ 
tance  in  his  defence. 72  At  this,  Bolts  sneered  that  the  “innocent”  Verelst  needed  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  “independent”  Shuja-ud-daula.  He  declared  Verelst’s  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  and  his  request  for  a  commission  to  examine  material  witnesses  in  Bengal 
as  nothing  but  a  delaying  tactic  whilst  comparing  the  motives  for  Verelst’s  action  to  “ those 
of  a  man  who,  to  escape  immediate  danger  from  a  tyrant-king,  undertook  to  teach  a  dog 
Latin  in  three  years,  on  pain  of  death;  and  who,  on  his  friends  censuring  the  absurdity 
of  his  engagement,  urged  that  he  had  thereby  gained  three  chances  of  escaping;  as, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time,  the  king  might  die,  the  dog  might  die,  or  he  might  die”. 73 

Alleging  that  Verelst’s  sole  motivation  in  asking  for  such  a  commission  was  delay, 
the  Armenians  appealed  from  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  When  the  case  appeared  before  the  Lords,  they  presented  a  resume  of  what  they 
had  suffered  in  India  and  asserted  that  no  redress  was  to  be  had  for  them  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  This  had  induced  them  to  come  to  England  to  seek  justice,  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  of  their  native  soil  “ and  under  all  the  disadvantages  which  strangers  to  the  English 
laws,  customs  and  manners  must  be  subject  to”.  They  had  now  been  in  Britain  for  four 
years  and  had  attempted  to  obtain  justice  in  several  ways  but  without  the  least  success. 
If  their  appeal  to  their  Lordships  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  would 
be  equally  disappointing,  there  would  be  no  hope  left  for  them  of  ever  obtaining  justice 
from  a  British  court  of  justice. 74  The  delay  obtained  by  Verelst  could  be  prolonged  to  an 
almost  indefinite  length  of  time  by  the  sheer  distance  separating  India  from  Britain  and 
by  the  numerous  obstacles,  real  or  fictitious,  that  could  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  a 
commission  to  hinder  the  fulfilment  of  its  task.  None  but  the  Armenians  would  be  the 
sufferers  of  such  delay  as  it  were  they  from  whom  justice  was  withheld.75 

During  the  debates  on  this  case,  Lord  Mansfield  remarked  that  he  deemed  the 
injunctions  put  on  the  actions  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  such  grounds  as  had 
been  forwarded  by  Verelst’s  counsel  to  be  contrary  to  justice.  If  they  were  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  by  the  Lords,  the  defendant  to  any  suit  brought  in  by  a  foreigner,  even  on  the  clea- 
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rest  grounds,  might  file  a  bill  containing  as  many  falsities  as  he  thought  proper  while  sta¬ 
ting  the  transactions  to  have  happened  in  whatever  country  he  pleased.  By  swearing  that 
wt  hout  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  mentioned  in  his  bill  he  could  not  safely  proceed 
to  trial,  he  would  obtain  the  right  to  constitute  a  commission  to  examine  the  truth  of  his 

5tl0"S;“  ™Sh(  never  be  «*uted  at  all.  The  Lord  High  Chancellor  Apsley  agreed 
with  Lord  Mansfield  and  added  that  he  thought  there  were  sufficient  witnesses  and  docu¬ 
ments  present  in  Britain  to  proceed  with  the  trials.  After  hearing  this  counsel,  the  Lords 

unanimously  reversed  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  against  which  Cojamaul  and 
Rafael  had  complained. 76 


According  to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  Verelst  had  a  right  to  ask  for  an  injunction  to 
be  put  on  the  Armenian  cases  in  the  Common  Pleas  while  a  commission  examined  his 
witnesses  in  India.  Lord  Mansfield,  however,  judged  these  proceedings,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  Armenian  cases,  contrary  to  the  contemporary  sense  of  justice.  Thus 
motivated,  the  decision  of  the  Lords  was  important  as  it  indicates  their  opinion  that  British 
courts  of  justice  should  accept  responsibility  for  Britain’s  expanding  empire  and  that,  if 
necessary,  the  legislation  should  be  adapted  to  this  new  situation.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  now  subjected  to  British  power  should  have  a  possibility  to  appeal  to  the  corns 
and  laws  of  Britain  and  gain  a  reasonable  chance  to  obtain  justice  from  them. 

The  injunction  now  removed,  the  date  of  the  trial  of  Rafael  against  Verelst  was  now 
fixed. 77 


Trial  and  decision 


It  was  commonly  thought  at  the  time  that  Governors  were  not  liable  to  be  prosecuted 
during  their  governments  in  the  local  courts  of  the  country  over  which  they  ruled.  It  was 
even  doubted  whether  Governors  could  be  prosecuted  in  criminal  matters  after  they  had 
left  their  posts  and  had  returned  to  Britain,  for,  according  to  British  legal  principles,  crimes 
were  local  matters  and  were  to  be  dealt  with  where  they  were  committed. 78  A  Governor’s 
civil  liability  at  home  for  damages  he  had  inflicted  on  one  of  his  subjects  while  still  at 
his  post  had  been  asserted  in  several  cases  but,  in  general,  the  doctrine  seems  to  have 
prevailed  that  a  Governor  represented  the  King  in  the  country  he  governed  and  was  the¬ 
refore  accountable  to  God  and  his  own  conscience  only. 79  In  1770,  at  the  time  the 
Armenians  started  their  actions,  Verelst,  reassured  by  this  generally  held  presumption, 
naturally  felt  no  reason  to  worry  himself  greatly  about  the  results  of  the  proceedings.  But 
by  1774  the  circumstances  had  changed. 

The  Company  had  been  driven  to  a  state  of  public  discomfiture  and  its  credit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Of  greater  direct  influence,  however,  was  that 
a  legal  precedent  had  meanwhile  been  shaped  in  the  Armenians’  favour.  In  1773,  a  case 
opposing  the  Minorcan  Fabrigas  to  the  Governor  of  that  island,  Mostyn,  had  appeared 
before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  which  Fabrigas  had  brought  an  action  for  assault 
and  false  imprisonment  against  Mostyn.  The  charge  was  that  the  Governor  had  first  impri¬ 
soned  the  plaintiff  and  afterwards  confined  him  on  board  a  ship  with  a  view  to  banish 
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him  to  Carthagena.80  The  defence  pleaded  that  Fabrigas  had  endeavoured  to  create  a 
mutiny  among  the  inhabitants  but  failed  to  prove  this  allegation.  The  jury  decided  the 
case  against  the  governor  and  awarded  £3,000  damages  to  the  plaintiff.® 

This  decision  carried  two  important  messages.  First,  it  freshly  established  that  a 
Governor  was  legally  not  the  King’s  substitute  during  his  governorship  but  the  King’s  ser¬ 
vant,  with  powers  limited  by  his  commission  and  therefore  liable  to  be  sued  if  he  inflic¬ 
ted  damage  upon  one  of  his  subjects  by  breaking  the  law  or  by  exceeding  the  powers  with 
which  he  was  invested.  The  second  message  lies  hidden  in  the  first.  Mostyn  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  violated  the  law.  This  was  a  delicate  point  for  in  Minorca,  like  in  India  out¬ 
side  the  Company’s  settlements,  local  laws  prevailed.  As  a  rule,  the  law  in  force  in 
conquered  or  ceded  territory  was  maintained  until  it  was  altered  by  regulations  made 
by  the  new  rulers.  This  caused  a  variety  of  laws  to  prevail  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
British  Empire.82  Banishing,  for  example,  was  an  old  and  customary  practice  in  Minorca. 
So  how  could  Mostyn,  acting  according  to  local  legal  customs  which  were  supposed  to 
be  in  force  in  Minorca,  have  infringed  the  law  by  imprisoning  and  banishing  Fabrigas? 

With  regard  to  this  question  Lord  Chief  Justice  William  de  Grey  argued  that 
Governor  Mostyn  knew  full  well  that  he  could  not  inflict  torture  either,  though  banish¬ 
ment  and  torture  were  both  condoned  by  the  old  Minorcan  law.  What  he  meant  to  say 
was  that  the  Crown,  though  leaving  the  existing  law  in  force,  could  not  permit  laws  to 
remain  that  were  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  British  law.  British  Governors, 
therefore,  could  not  judge  by  laws  which  were  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  of  their  fel¬ 
low  countrymen  of  the  day.83  This  rather  vague  notion  would  nonetheless  form  the  basis 
upon  which  the  British  courts  at  Westminster  extended  their  authority  as  the  final  ins¬ 
tance  of  justice  for  an  extending  empire  in  the  different  parts  of  which  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  laws  prevailed.  The  philosophical  basis  was  formed  by  the  theory  of  the  existence 
of  a  natural  law.  According  to  this  theory,  all  systems  of  law  had  evolved  from  a  basic 
set  of  universal  rules  valid  for  all  humanity.  This  natural  law  was  an  unwritten  code,  it 
derived  its  existence  from  man’s  capacity  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong. 84 

The  legal  precedent  thus  shaped  by  the  case  of  Fabrigas  contra  Mostyn  did  not  bene¬ 
fit  Verelst’s  cause.  The  trial  in  the  case  of  Rafael  against  Verelst  came  on  at  the  Guildhall 
early  in  January  1775.  General  Robert  Barker,  Thomas  Rumbold,  Francis  Sykes  and  Charles 
Floyer  all  came  to  testify  for  the  defendant  regarding  Shuja-ud-daula’s  independence.  But 
despite  such  heavy-weight  witnesses,  the  jury  decided  upon  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
condemning  Verelst  to  pay  £5,000  damages  plus  costs  to  Rafael. 85 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  decided  to  request  a  re-trial.  They  based  their  demand 
on  several  grounds;  first,  because  the  decision  of  the  jury  was  against  evidence;  secondly, 
because  it  was  a  complicated  matter  in  law  to  decide  whether  the  whole  question  of  the 
imprisonment  of  Rafael  on  territory  not  falling  under  the  Company’s  authority  could  be 
construed  as  an  act  of  President  Verelst;  and  thirdly,  because  the  jury  itself  had  expres¬ 
sed  dissatisfaction  with  the  form  of  its  judgement. 86 
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,  t  ^was  lr?de  ed  a  fact  that  no  hard  evidence  had  been  produced  in  court  that  proved 
mat  Shuja-ud-daula  had  indeed  had  no  other  choice  but  to  obey  to  Verelst’s  wishes.  The 
jury  had  judged  itself  able  to  deduce  as  much  from  certain  actual  circumstances  such 
as  the  fact  that  Company  troops  were  permanently  stationed  in  the  proximity  of  the 
Nawab  s  court;  that  Rafael  had  just  been  taken  into  Shuja-ud-daula’s  service;  that  he  had 
been  arrested  by  English  sepoys  and  had  been  kept  imprisoned  by  the  Company-nomi¬ 
nated  inland  officers  Shitab  Roy  and  Muhammad  Reza  Khan  in  Bengal  itself.  In  so  deci¬ 
ding,  the  jury  had  given  a  verdict  that  was  not  based  on  law. 


Rafael  s  counsel  replied  that  it  would  indeed  be  in  vain  to  look  for  an  institutional 
expression  of  Shuja-ud-daula’s  submission  to  the  Company’s  power.  If,  however,  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  had  been  given  by  the  defence  was  to  prove  that  the  Company  exercised  no 
political  control  whatever  over  Awadh,  the  jury  did  well  to  have  serious  doubts  upon  the 
matter.  For,  they  argued,  had  Awadh  not  been  restituted  to  Shuja-ud-daula  in  1765  with 
the  intention  to  make  it  into  a  barrier-state  between  Bengal  and  eventual  enemies  such 
as  the  Marathas  coveting  the  riches  of  the  Company’s  provinces?  Would  it  be  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Company,  after  concluding  this  treaty  hoping  to  ensure  its  own  safety,  would 
renounce  on  all  control  over  the  monarch  they  had  themselves  re-instated  on  the  throne?87 


When  the  court  met  to  decide  upon  the  question  of  allowing  a  re-trial  or  not,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  William  de  Grey  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  personal  opinion  on  the  matter.  He 
said  that  he  deemed  the  question  “of  great  moment  in  its  determination”  for  it  was  “new 
and  the  first  of  the  kind ”  affecting  all  the  people  going  to  India. 88  He  personally  could 
not  entertain  any  doubt  upon  the  question.  He  considered  every  restraint  of  a  man’s  liberty 
as  an  imprisonment.  If  such  imprisonment  was  without  proper  authority  it  was  false,  and 
every  false  imprisonment  was  an  injury  to  the  person  imprisoned.  “The  man  [Rafael]  has 
been  imprisoned. . .  for  six  months  without  a  cause;  so  far  we  go  in  the  point  of  fact.  The 
next  consideration  is  that  every  person  who  is  contributory  to  such  a  personal  injury  is  an 
injurious  person  himself  ’. 89  De  Grey  thought  that  Rafael  being  an  alien  was  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  fact  that  the  court  could  take  cognisance  of  his  case.  “It  being  a  personal 
demand,  he  is  capable  of  suing  in  our  courts  thank  God  and  the  freedom  of  the  Constitution 
for  it”. 90  Regarding  the  defendant  he  remarked  that  “powers  exercised  at  a  distance  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  private  men  will  nine  times  out  often  be  abused  and  the  law  does 
wise  to  put  a  check  on  such  kind  of  abuse”.91  The  other  judges  of  the  court,  however,  did 
not  completely  agree  with  him  and  assented  to  a  re-trial  because  of  a  technicality. 92 

The  re- trial  took  place  on  17  November  1775.  The  final  decision  of  the  jury  is 
worth  quoting:  “The  jury  find: . . .  That  the  plaintiff  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  sea- 
poys  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company  stationed  at  Faizabad. ...  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Gabriel  Harper,  by  order  of  the  Nabob, ..  under  the  Influence  of  the  defendant 
Verelst  and  by  his  procurement,  and  that  the  Nabob  in  this  respect  acted  contrary  to  his 
own  inclination  being  fearful  of  offending  the  said  defendant  Verelst. . .  That  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  the  plaintiff  at  Faizabad  in  the  province  ofOude  and  the  continuance 
of  that  imprisonment  in  the  province  ofOude  until  its  determination  at  Muxudabad  in 
the  province  of  Bengal  were  the  acts  of  the  defendant  Verelst. 
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That  the  Government  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal  &  Bihar  is  nominally  in  the  Nabob 
Najnm  al  Dowlah  to  whom  a  certain  annual  stipend  is  allotted  by  the  East  India  Company 
aforesaid,  but  that  the  whole  power,  civil  and  military,  and  the  collection  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  revenues  in  the  said  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bihar  is  in  the  hands  of  the  East 
India  Company  aforesaid  and  exercised  by  their  President  and  Council  for  the  time 
being ”.93  The  jury  awarded  £1,000  less  damages  to  Rafael  than  they  had  done  nine  months 
earlier,  limiting  them  to  £4,000. 94 

The  case  of  Cojamaul  contra  Verelst  consequently  also  went  against  the  defendant 
and  Cojamaul  was  awarded  £3,200  damages. 95  Almost  two  years  later,  the  case  of 
Wuscan  Estephan  against  Verelst  was  re-opened  after  the  former  had  sent  in  his  answer 
to  Verelst’s  defence  from  India.96  The  case  appeared  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
on  2  July  1777  with  Johannes  Padre  Rafael  as  the  plaintiff’s  principal  witness.97  Again 
the  jury  decided  against  Verelst  and  awarded  £2,500  damages  plus  costs  to  the  plaintiff 
Wuscan  Estephan.  In  all,  Verelst  had  been  made  liable  to  pay  £9,700  damages  to  the 
Armenians,  exclusive  of  the  costs  the  Armenians  had  incurred  during  their  judicial 
prosecutions  of  Verelst  for  which  the  jury  had  also  made  him  answerable.  This  amount 
added  to  his  own  legal  costs  made  up  a  very  considerable  sum  indeed. 

Several  historians  have  maintained  that  Verelst  was  ruined  by  Bolts’  and  the 
Armenians’  suits.  This  is  not  true.  Despite  Verelst’s  own  frequent  assertions  that  his  for¬ 
tune  was  much  smaller  than  he  was  generally  given  credit  for,  he  was  still  a  rich  man 
when  he  returned  from  India,  too  rich  to  be  ruined  even  by  such  a  considerable  finan¬ 
cial  setback.  Besides,  the  Court  of  Directors  eventually  decided  to  indemnify  him  for  the 
damages  and  costs  that  had  been  decided  against  him  in  the  Armenian  cases.98  The  true 
reasons  for  the  financial  embarrassments  by  which  he  was  plagued  from  the  mid  1770’s 
onwards  were  disappointing  remittances  from  Bengal  combined  with  overspending  in 
Britain. 

When  leaving  Bengal,  Verelst  had  left  parts  of  his  fortune  behind  in  the  hands  of 
friends,  clients,  attorneys  and  with  his  banian  Gokul  Ghosal  with  directions  to  have  those 
sums  remitted  to  him  in  due  time.  But  in  Britain  Verelst  noticed  that  the  money  he  expec¬ 
ted  to  arrive  from  Bengal  with  every  next  ship  was  far  less  than  he  had  expected.  In  1775, 
his  private  secretary  John  Knott  agreed  to  return  to  Bengal  in  a  mission  to  recuperate  as 
much  as  possible  of  Verelst’s  money  still  outstanding  in  India  and  to  remit  such  sums 
to  Britain.99  But  the  great  famine  of  1770,  which,  according  to  some  estimates,  killed  a 
quarter  of  the  Bengal  population,  had  brought  an  end  to  the  golden  period  of  British  for¬ 
tune-making  in  post-Plassey  Bengal. 100  The  money  Verelst  had  lent  to  his  friends  and 
clients  as  a  starting  capital  had  in  many  cases  not  borne  the  fruits  the  preceding  period 
had  allowed  them  to  expect.  Enterprises  in  which  his  money  had  been  employed  had  often 
yielded  little  or  no  profit  or  had  even  failed  altogether.  Repayment  of  the  debts  due  to 
him  had  not  seldomly  become  extremely  uncertain. 101  Bad  management  and  inexperience 
could  only  partly  explain  this  loss. 
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A  case  brought  before  the  Calcutta  Mayor’s  Court  in  1 767  had  further  damaged  his 
fortune.  The  case  was  filed  by  an  Armenian  called  Parseek  Arratoon 102  against  a  part¬ 
nership  made  up  of  Francis  Sykes,  Tom  Lewis  and  Harry  Verelst.  The  issue  was  a  dispute 
over  the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  salt  that  Parseek  Arratoon  maintained  was  forced  from 
his  agents  at  a  price  far  below  its  market  value.  The  case  was  finally  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  against  Verelst  and  his  partners  in  1771.  The  decree  ordered  the  partnership 
to  pay  no  less  than  100,118  Current  Rupees,  or  more  than  £7,000,  to  the  administrator 
of  the  meanwhile  deceased  Parseek  Arratoon. 103 


On  top  of  such  adversity,  Verelst’s  former  banian  Gokul  Ghosal  seems  to  have 
played  a  rather  dubious  role  in  the  management  of  his  affairs  after  Verelst’s  departure 
and  was  said  to  owe  more  than  two  lakhs  to  his  former  employer. 104  Knott’s  return  to 
Bengal  in  1775  could  well  have  relieved  Verelst’s  financial  straits,  even  if  it  seemed  doubt¬ 
ful  from  the  beginning  that  Knott  would  be  able  to  collect  in  all  of  Verelst’s  outstanding 
debts.  But  bad  luck  in  business  seems  to  have  pursued  Verelst  until  the  very  end  of  his 
life.  When  returning  from  Bengal  overland,  Knott  died  in  the  desert  and  the  bills,  papers 
and  effects  he  carried  with  him  were  lost. 105 

In  1772,  Verelst  thought  himself  to  be  worth  £142,711. 106  But  the  sum  that  would 
actually  be  at  his  disposal  in  Britain  some  years  later  must  have  been  somewhat  lower 
than  that.  Before  realising  that  the  real  extent  of  his  fortune  in  Britain  would  fall  far  short 
of  his  expectations,  and  while  still  living  in  daily  expectation  of  more  remittances  from 
Bengal,  Verelst  had  stretched  his  money  in  Britain  too  far.  Notably,  the  acquisition  of  the 
Aston  estate  w  from  Lord  Holdernesse  for  the  considerable  sum  of  £49,800  seems  to  have 
been  rather  beyond  his  means. 108  Clinging  to  his  newly  acquired  estate  and  hoping  that 
the  personal  attendance  of  Knott  over  his  Bengal  affairs  would  bear  fruits  in  the  form  of 
additional  remittances,  Verelst  borrowed  money  in  Britain  to  cover  his  immediate 
expenses. m  But  no  relief  was  forthcoming  and  by  1778  Verelst’s  dire  financial  straits  obli¬ 
ged  him  to  put  his  London  residence  in  St  James’s  Square  up  for  sale. w  From  that  time 
onwards  his  correspondence  reveals  a  Verelst  whose  financial  as  well  as  personal  health 
was  rapidly  declining.  In  the  last  months  before  his  death  Verelst  had  even  been  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  on  the  continent  from  his  creditors.  He  died  after  a  long  and  painful  ill¬ 
ness  in  Boulogne. m  He  was  buried  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet  as  it  was  said  to  have  been  atten¬ 
ded  with  danger  to  transport  his  body  into  Yorkshire  to  be  buried  on  the  grounds  of  his 
estate. U2 

It  can  be  said  that  Bolts  and  the  Armenians  plagued  Verelst’s  “retirement”  in 
Britain  and  probably  prematurely  ended  his  career  as  an  East  India  Director  in  London. 
Their  litigation  cost  him  dearly  both  in  money  and  in  peace  of  mind  but  can  not  be  said 
to  have  caused  his  financial  ruin.  But,  no  matter  how  much  worth  Bolts  personally  atta¬ 
ched  to  this  result,  here  lies  not  the  real  importance  of  the  Armenian  cases.  It  were  the 
legal  implications  of  the  results  that  had  significance  for  the  future  of  the  British  Empire 
in  India.  Lord  Chief  Justice  William  de  Grey  remarked  as  much  when  commenting  that 
this  case  was  "of  great  moment  in  its  determination ”  as  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
concerning  all  those  who  would  go  out  to  India  in  the  future. 113  The  legal  limits  of  the 
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powers  of  Governors  when  in  office  had  been  more  closely  defined  and,  more  notably, 
a  British  court  of  justice  had  accepted  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitants  of  their  Indian  Empire  against  eventual  abuses  of  power  by  their  British  rulers. 

However,  important  as  the  results  of  the  Armenian  trials  against  Verelst  may  have 
been  in  questions  of  law,  it  should  not  be  lost  from  view  that  this  acceptance  of  res¬ 
ponsibility  remained  a  mostly  theoretical  circumstance.  The  costs  for  coming  to  Britain 
in  search  of  justice  and  the  duration  of  the  stay  coupled  to  the  time  that  could  elapse  before 
a  case  would  reach  its  conclusion  were  prohibitive  for  most  of  the  Indian  population.  Next 
to  this  material  barrier  existed  a  religious  impediment  for  Hindus,  making  up  the  grea¬ 
test  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  territorial  possessions  in  India,  to  pursue  a  quest 
for  justice  up  to  the  courts  at  Westminster.  Hindus  had  religious  objections  against 
crossing  the  seas. M  Therefore,  the  possibility  for  Indians  of  appealing  to  the  highest  ins¬ 
tances  of  justice  in  Britain,  though  now  theoretically  shaped,  remained  largely  a  dead 
letter  in  the  course  of  legal  practice. 

But  even  if  the  practical  implications  of  the  Armenian  cause  were  limited  for  the 
people  in  India,  the  theoretical  basis  upon  which  the  judgements  were  formed  reflected 
an  important  change  in  the  perception  of  the  Company’s  Indian  empire  in  Britain.  The 
physical  appearance  of  the  Armenians  in  London  and  the  liberal  attention  their  cause 
received  in  the  press  coincided  with  the  1772  crisis  in  the  Company’s  affairs  and  the 
ensuing  noisy  proceedings  of  Burgoyne’s  Parliamentary  Committee.  The  clamour  thus 
raised  increased  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  sort  of  political  solution  regarding  “India 
affairs”.  The  reform  of  the  Company’s  administration,  in  its  widest  sense,  through  the 
intervention  of  Government  was  now  recognised  by  both  Company  and  Government  as 
absolutely  requisite. 
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45. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F 21 8/67:  Verelst  Collection:  f.  15;  Robert  Maddison  to  Verelst;  Patna,  23  October 
1767 

46. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/74:  Verelst  Collection:  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  the  case 
Rafael  contra  Verelst;  f.  2;J.  Gould  for  the  plaintiff  remarks  on  the  letter  by  Harper:  "Rafael  you  see 
being  taken  into  the  Nabob's  service  the  20th  of  March,  that  is  the  date  of  the  former  letter ....  he, 
you  see,  at  that  time  was  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Nabob  [Shuja-ud-daula]  and  then  in  9  days  after 
comes  another  letter ..  signifying  the  Nabob  had  given  particular  orders  to  take  this  Rafael". 

47. 1.O.LR.,  X  105 1:  Reports  from  Committees,  III,  Second  Report,  p.  268:  Gregore  Cojamaul's  testimony 
before  the  Burgoyne  Committee 

48.  Ibidem,  p.  270 

49. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F 218/73:  Verelst  Collection:  f.  46 

50. 1.O.L.R.,  X  1051:  Reports  from  Committees,  III,  Second  report,  p.  287:  Bolts'  testimony  before 
Burgoyne’s  Committee;  12  May  1772 

51. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F 218/73:  Verelst  Collection:  f.  45 

52.  L.C.J.:  Lord  Chief  Justice  William  de  Grey 

53. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218175a:  Verelst  Collection:  f.  29;  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
the  re-trial  of  the  case  Rafael  contra  Verelst  17  November  1775 
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54.  Ibidem,  f.  30 

55.  Ibidem 


56. 1. O.L.R  MSS  Eur.  F 21 8/74:  Verelst  collection:  f.  7;  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the 
case  of  Rafael  contra  Verelst,  9  February  1 77S:  William  Bolls'  evidence 

57.  P.J.  Marshall,  East  Indian  fortunes,  pp.  38,  39 

58. 1.O.L  R  MSS  Eur.  F  2 1 8/81:  Verelst  Collection:  f.  55;  Verelst  to  Archibald  Swinton;  12  November  1 774 
I  called  on  our  friend  Carnac  this  morning  to  acquaint  him  that  I  wished  for  his  assistance  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  proof  of  the  independency  of  the  Nabob  Sujah  al  Dowlah. ..  Carnac ..  offered  me  even/ 
assistance  ..  mentioned  that  your  evidence  must  be  more  effectual".  [Swinton  had  served  as  the  inter¬ 
preter  between  Shuja-ud-daula  and  the  Compan/s  deputation  headed  by  Clive  during  the  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  treaty  of  Allahabad]  y  y 


59. I.O.LR.,  MSS  Eur.  F  2 18/74:  Verelst  Collection:  f.  4,  5,  6;  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  the  case  of  Rafael  contra  Verelst  9  February  1775:  Sir  Robert  Barker's  and  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold’s 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 


60. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/81:  Verelst  Collection:  f.  55;  Verelst  to  Clive,  12  November  1774:  In  this  let¬ 
ter  Verelst  asked  Clive  to  testify  for  him  in  his  case  against  the  Armenians.  Clive  arrived  in  London 
from  Bath  on  21  November  and  a  day  later  Verelst  called  on  him.  Lady  Clive  told  Verelst  that  her 
husband  was  low  in  spirits  but  that  she  would  communicate  to  him  any  message  he  wished  to  convey 
through  her.  In  the  hours  that  followed,  Verelst  wrote,  dive^was  seized  with  a  fit  and  died.  Verelst 
felt  "much  afflicted,  knowing  his  principal  motive  for  coming  to  town  was  to  promote  Carnac's 
appointment  and  to  appear  an  evidence  on  my  behalf  on  the  trial  with  the  Armenians".  It  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed  that  Clive  committed  suicide.  Verelst  evidently  did  not  believe  that.  See:  Ibidem, 
f.  56;  Verelst  to  Thomas  Pearson;  London,  23  November  1774 


61.  Francis  Sykes  and  Charles  Floyer  also  gave  their  testimony  in  support  of  Verelst.  See:  I.O.L.R.,  MSS 
Eur.  F  218/74:  Verelst  Collection:  f.7;  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  case  of 
Rafael  contra  Verelst,  9  February  1775 


62. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/73:  f.  55;  General  Smith's  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in  the  case 
Rafael  contra  Verelst 


63. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/100:  Verelst  Collection;  f.  27;  Samuel  Middleton  to  Verelst;  Calcutta,  30 
November  1774. 

64.  English  Reports,  vol.  II;  House  of  Lords  (London  1901)  p.  276;  Cojamaul  an  another,  Appellants;  Harry 
Verelst  Respondent:  21  June  1774 

65.  Ibidem,  p.  277 

66.  Ibidem  p.  279 

67. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/69:  Verelst  Collection:  f.  9;  Verelst  to  the  Court  of  Directors;  London,  25 
November  1773.  The  three  military  servants  were  Robert  Kyd,  Robert  Brooke  and  Robert  Patton. 

68.  Ibidem,  f.  12;  Verelst  to  William  Shakespear,  Robert  Brooke,  Robert  Kyd  and  Robert  Patton:  London, 
26  November  1773 

69.  Ibidem 

70.  Verelsfs  version  was  clever  as  Shuja-ud-daula  had  indeed  been  nervous  about  a  possible  invasion 
by  the  Rohillas  in  a  joint  scheme  with  Mir  Kasim  and  the  Afghan  invader  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali  who 
was  harrying  the  northern  parts  of  India  in  1767.  But  Abdali  had  left  India  in  September  1767,  only 
to  return  in  the  winter  of  1768  when  he  no  longer  created  a  stir  among  the  rulers  of  Bengal  and 
Awadh.  At  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  the  Armenians,  Shuja-ud-daula  no  longer  had  particular  rea¬ 
son  to  be  excessively  anxious  about  his  frontiers.  His  most  obvious  reason  for  keeping  his  power¬ 
ful  British  neighbours  among  his  friends  was  that  the  threat  for  his  independence  came  from  that 
corner  especially.  For  more  about  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali  and  Shuja-ud-daula’s  attitude  regarding  the 
British  in  Bengal,  See;  N.  Chatterji,  Verelsfs  rule  in  India,  pp.  1  -  20 

71. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/69:  Verelst  Collection:  f.  13;  Verelst  to  William  Shakespear,  Robert  Brooke, 
Robert  Kyd  and  Robert  Patton:  London,  26  November  1773 

72.  Ibidem,  f.  9;  Verelst  to  the  Court  of  Directors;  London  25  November  1773 

73.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  pp.  155,  158 

74.  The  English  Reports,  Vol.  II  House  of  Lords;  p.  280;  Gregore  Cojamaul  and  another,  Appellants;  Harry 
Verelst  Respondent;  21  June  1774 

75.  Ibidem,  p.  280 

76.  Ibidem,  p.  281;  See  also:  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  pp.  157,  158 
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77. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  21 8/74:  Verelst  Collection;  ff.  1-10;  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  the  case  Rafael  contra  Verelst;  9  February  1 775 

78.  Sir  1/1/  Holdsworth,  A  history  of  English  law.  XI  (London  1938)  pp.  253,  254 

79.  Ibidem,  254,  255 

80.  Ibidem  p.  246 

81.  Ibidem,  p.  255 

82.  Ibidem,  p.  245 

83.  Ibidem,  p.  246 

84.  William  Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  England,  expressed  the  concept  in  the  fol- 
lowing  words;  "When  He  created  man  and  endued  him  with  free  will",  God  "laid  down  certain  immu¬ 
table  laws  of  human  nature"  to  regulate  and  restrain  that  free  will  and  He  gave  man  the  faculty 
of  reason  to  discover  the  purport  of  those  laws.  This  law  of  nature,  being  coeval  with  mankind  and 
dictated  by  God  himself,  provided  the  ethical  foundation  for  all  other  law.  "It  is  binding  all  overthe 
globe  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times:  no  human  laws  are  of  any  validity  if  contrary  to  this;  and  such 
of  them  as  are  valid  derive  all  their  force,  and  all  their  authority,  mediately  or  immediately,  from 
his  original".  See:  1/1/  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  England,  vol.l  (London  1 765)  pp.  38 

-41 

85 .1.01. R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/74:  Verelst  Collection:  ff.  1  -  8;  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  the  case  Rafael  contra  Verelst,  9  February  1775 

86.  Ibidem,  f.  8;  See  also:  English  Reports,  vol.  96;  p.  579 

87.  Ibidem,  ff.  40  -  62 

88.  Ibidem,  f.  62 

89.  Ibidem  f.  63 

90.  Ibidem 

91.  Ibidem 

92.  The  Jury  would  not  have  been  sufficiently  informed  by  the  court  upon  their  duties  and  the  possible 
forms  of  their  judgement  during  the  original  trial. 

93. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218175a:  Verelst  Collection:  f.  1 00;  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
the  re-trail  of  the  case  Rafael  contra  Verelst  1 7  November  1775 

94.  Ibidem 

95.  The  English  Reports  vol.  II;  House  of  Lords;  p.  281 

96. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F 21 8/81:  Verelst  Collection:  f.  84;  Verelst  to  the  Court  of  Directors;  London,  1 1  June 
1777 

97. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/77:  Verelst  Collection;  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  case 
of  Wuscan  Estephan  contra  Verelst  2  July  1777 

98. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F 218/69:  Verelst  Collection;  f.  79 

99.  Ibidem,  f.  61;  Verelst  to  Justice  Chambers;  London,  3  January  1775 

100.  P.J.  Marshall,  East  Indian  fortunes,  p.  243 

101.  Ibidem 

102.  Parseek  Arratoon  was  the  brother  of  Mir  Kasim's  Armenian  general  Ghurgin  Khan,  or  Khwaja 
Greg  ore,  and  of  Mir  Kasim's  former  Calcutta  agent  the  highly  influential  Khwaja  Petruse.  Bolts  exten¬ 
sively  comments  on  this  case  in  his  Considerations.  For  his  relations  with  Khwaja  Petrus  See: 
Chapter  VII,  §  1  (n) 

1 03. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  2 18/97:  ff.  34  -  41:  The  case  of  Parseek  Arratoon  against  Tom  Lewis,  the  only  part¬ 
ner  still  in  Bengal 

104. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F 21 8/82:  Verelst  Collection:  Thomas  Ashburner  to  Verelst;  Calcutta,  29  November 
1 774  Verelst  wrote  to  his  friend  Samuel  Middleton  in  India  that  much  of  the  hardships  his  fortune 
suffered  in  Bengal  were  due  to  the  "duplicity  (if  nothing  worse)  of  Gocul  Gosaul".  See:  I.O.L.R., 
I.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F 218/81:  f.  59;  Verelst  to  Samuel  Middleton;  London,  2  January  1 775 

1 05. 1. 0.  L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/21:117 

106. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/57:  f.  16;  Estimate  by  Verelst  of  his  proper  fortune,  dated  31  Juillet  1772 

107.  Near  Sheffield  in  Yorkshire 

108. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  218/81:  f.  89;  Verelst  to  Lord  Holdernesse;  London,  8  November  1777.  Lord 
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H<'?*™Trhad  °nly  9?dually  unveiled  t0  Verel5t  thathis  estate  was  mortgaged  to  the  amount 
f  £40, 000.  Consequently,  Verelst  was  obliged  to  pay  up  this  sum  in  order  to  allow  Holdernesse  to 

d  h'S  df/btS  ,bec°r!  lny. tltle  deeds  COuld  be  si9ned  and  handed  over  to  Verelst  To  come  up 

Verii  Striann^d  to,moblllse  hls  wife's  dowrV  of  £10.000  which  had  been  invested  in 
lnd,a  stock  as  well  as  £1 0. 000  ,n  funds  settled  for  the  benefit  of  his  younger  children.  As  even  this 

proved  not  to  be  sufficient  he  sold  for  £1 1.476  consolidated  bank  annuities,  at  considerable 
expense  See:  Ibidem,  f.  67;  Verelst  to  Henry  Chauncey;  London  1  June  1775  Ibidem,  f.  68 •  Verelst 

25 ^NovembeTiri^ °nd0n'  15July  1775  lbidem<  f-  88;  Verelst  to  Christopher  Alderson;  Wadworth, 


1 09.  Verelst  had  meanwhile  married  Ann  Wordsworth  of  Wadworth.  a  rich  and  beautiful  woman  of  good 
family.  His  correspondence  from  Bengal  betrays  an  ambition  to  make  himself  a  place  in  the  high 
arcles  of  British  society  after  his  return.  The  family  he  had  married  into  and  his  own  ambition  were 
certainly  not  irrelevant  to  explain  for  the  scale  of  his  expenses  and  his  refusal  to  put  the  Aston  estate 
up  for  sale  again.  See:  I.O.L.R..  MSS  Eur.  F  128/127:  f.  8 

1 10. 1.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  F  21 8/81 :  f.  97;  Verelst  to  Christie's  at  Pall  Mall;  Aston,  24  February  1778  Verelst 
owed  £3.000  to  ThomasRaikes  becoming  due  in  a  few  days.  He  owed  a  further  £3,000  coming  up 
for  payment  in  a  short  time.  To  meet  such  obligations  he  borrowed  more  money.  John  Shakespear 
accorded  him  £5. 000  and  Verelst  demanded  further  sums  from  his  friends  Richard  Becher,  Charles 
Floyer  and  Samuel  Court  See:  Ibidem,  f.  1 00;  Verelst  to  Samuel  Court;  London  7  April  1 778  Ibidem, 
f.  102;  Verelst  to  Richard  Becher;  Aston,  14  June  1778  * 

111.  I.O.L.R.,  MSS  Eur.  D  7:  f.  109;  E.  Needham  to  Mrs.  Verelst;  London,  28  September  1785;  "you  must 
be  resigned  and  expect  every  day  of  his  being  no  more  -  and  happy  will  be  the  release  both  to  him¬ 
self  -  his  best  and  nearest  kin  -  when  it  does  happen" 

1 12.  Ibidem:  See  for  a  biographical  sketch  of  Harry  Verelst  my  forthcoming  article  in  the  New  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  (Oxford  University  Press) 

113.  English  Reports,  vol.  96;  p.  62 

1 14.  According  to  Hindus,  water  is  a  pure  and  purifying  element.  For  a  man  to  defile  that  element  by 
inevitable  acts  while  living  at  sea,  would  mean  exclusion  from  his  caste.  See:  I.O.L.R.,  L/Parl/2/7: 
Reports  from  Committees,  IV:  Seventh  report  p ■  334 
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Chapter  XVII 


The  Regulating  Act 


Bolts’  publications  and  actions  at  law  created  a  stir  in  Britain’s  capital  during  the  early 
1770’s.  His  book  was  widely  read  and  could  hardly  be  left  on  the  shelves  by  all  those 
wishing  to  make  a  serious  contribution  to  East  India  politics  either  within  the  Company 
or  as  a  member  of  Parliament.  Excerpts  from  it  were  published  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  reached  such  a  wide  audience  that  ex-Governor  Harry  Verelst  felt  obli¬ 
ged  to  publish  his  own  View  on  the  developments  in  Bengal,  specifically  pointing  out 
that  his  work  was  to  refute  Bolts’  assertions. 1 

Though  Bolts’  book  is  characterized  by  a  highly  polemical  style  and  is  tinged  with 
the  personal  grudge  he  bore  towards  Clive,  Verelst  and  their  nearest  friends  and  supporters, 
it  contains  specific  points  of  criticism  on  the  form  and  functioning  of  the  Company’s  admi¬ 
nistration  in  Bengal  that  are  worth  analyzing  as  are  his  suggestions  for  improvement.  In 
this  chapter,  Bolts’  own  views  on  the  weak  points  of  the  Company’s  government  will  be 
contrasted  against  the  motives  of  Government  for  forcing  reform  upon  the  Company.  Bolts’ 
ideas  for  reform  and  his  conception  of  the  future  of  British  presence  in  India  will  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  views  the  British  Government  had  on  the  matter,  finding  expression  in  the 
actual  measures  that  would  be  enacted  by  the  Regulating  Act  in  1773. 

General  points  of  criticism  exposed  by  Bolts 

Like  many  of  his  contemporaries  with  Indian  experience,  including  his  personal  adver¬ 
sary  Harry  Verelst,  Bolts  firmly  believed  that  the  Bengal  of  their  time  was  in  a  period  of 
decline.  Not  surprisingly,  Bolts  ascribed  the  current  decline  to  the  bad  management  of 
the  Company’s  administrators  exacerbated  by  the  famine  that  struck  Bengal  in  1770. 2 

Bolts’  criticism  can  be  considered  under  five  headings: 

1)  The  Company’s  administration  at  home 

2)  The  Company’s  administration  in  Bengal. 

3)  The  Company’s  trade  policy 

4)  The  organization  of  the  Bengal  revenue  collection 

5)  The  judicial  administration  of  the  Company’s  Bengal  territories 
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ad  1)  The  Company  was  ultimately  governed  by  the  owners  of  Company  stock 
through  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  It  was  the  proprietors  who  annually  elected  a  new  Court 
of  Directors  forming  the  day  to  day  government  of  the  Company  in  London.  Party 
rivalry  between  the  factions  headed  by  Clive  and  Sulivan  had  caused  those  elections  to 
become  heavily  contested  since  the  1760’s.  To  get  their  respective  lists  of  candidates  for 
the  direction  elected,  the  members  of  those  factions  resorted  to  a  practice  called  the  split¬ 
ting  of  stock.  As  every  £500.  worth  of  stock  allowed  a  proprietor  a  vote  in  such  elections, 
large  proprietors  created  votes  by  dividing  their  stock  in  lots  of  £500  among  their  friends. 
Bolts  argued  that  in  this  manner  the  Company’s  direction  at  home  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  very  rich  men. 3  This  development  had  had  various  negative  results.  The 
heavily  contested  elections  caused  rapid  changes  to  occur  in  the  composition  of  the  Court 
of  Directors.  Consequently,  many  of  the  Directors  were  now  men  with  less  experience 
and  expert  knowledge  on  India  matters  than  could  be  wished.  Worse  still,  every  change 
of  majority  in  the  Court  of  Directors  entailed  a  change  gf  policy.  This  lack  of  stability  in 
the  Director’s  policy  and  the  often  contradictory  orders  that  were  sent  out  to  India 
every  year,  had  caused  their  credibility  in  the  eyes  of  their  Bengal  servants  to  decrease 
and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  add  to  the  establishment  of  a  stable  government  for  the 
Company’s  newly  acquired  provinces. 

Apart  from  such  particular  structural  problems  in  the  Company’s  management,  Bolts 
deemed  it  unwise  in  general  to  leave  the  government  of  Bengal  to  a  chartered  Company 
of  merchants.  He  accused  them  of  a  lack  of  public  spirit  and  declared  that  “ the  loaves 
and  fishes ”  were  the  sole  object  of  the  Company’s  leaders  at  home  as  well  as  in  Bengal.4 

ad  2)  Distance,  ignorance  of  the  political  and  economical  conditions  in  Bengal,  and 
the  above  described  developments  at  home  had  caused  a  lack  of  control  by  the  Directors 
over  their  servants  in  Bengal.  The  result,  according  to  Bolts,  was  a  corrupt  Bengal 
government  putting  the  personal  interests  of  its  members  above  those  of  the  Company 
let  alone  those  of  the  people  of  Bengal. 

ad  3)  Bolts  set  himself  up  as  a  fervent  opponent  to  monopolies.  He  particularly  cri¬ 
ticized  the  extent  of  the  Company’s  monopoly,  which  included  the  East  coast  of  Africa, 
maintaining  that  this  region  had  a  number  of  very  lucrative  possibilities  for  trade  of  which 
the  Company  did  not  avail  itself.  Worse  than  that,  the  Company,  like  a  dog  in  the  man¬ 
ger,  would  prevent  all  others  from  taking  advantage  of  such  commercial  opportunities.  5 
Five  years  later,  Bolts  would  even  radicalize  his  point  of  view  and  proposed  not  just  a 
limit  on  the  extent  of  the  Company’s  monopoly  on  the  trade  between  India  and  Britain 
but  advised  that  it  be'abolished  it  altogether.  If  this  trade  was  opened  to  all,  he  foresaw 
a  short  but  agitated  period  in  which  many  new  private  enterprises  would  be  formed  and 
disappear  in  quick  succession,  after  which  the  trade  would  find  its  own  level  like  the 
waters  on  which  it  was  conducted.  From  a  metropolitan  enterprise,  Bolts  predicted  the 
trade  to  grow  into  a  far  greater  national  asset  with  the  contribution  of  merchants  ot  the 
ports  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  Glasgow,  Leith,  Dublin  and  Cork.6  It  is  legitimate  to  doubt 
Bolts’  sincerity  in  his  championing  the  cause  of  free-trade.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
such  views  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Considevations  he  would  himself  ask  and  obtain 
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the  exclusive  privilege  for  trade  with  India  from  the  Austrian  empress  Maria  Theresa. 7 
His  stance  was  doubtless  a  political  choice  intended  to  gain  the  support  of  another 
party  of  Company  opponents. 

Bolts  severely  criticized  the  monopolization  of  the  Bengal  inland  trade  by  both  the 
Company  and  its  servants  in  their  private  capacity.  The  Company’s  wish  to  remit  a  sizeable 
part  of  the  Bengal  revenue  to  Britain  by  investing  the  proceeds  in  cargoes  for  their 
ships  had  numerous  negative  results.  In  order  to  be  able  to  buy  enough  Bengal  cloth  to 
make  up  this  investment,  the  gumashtas  in  the  service  of  the  Company  or  its  servants 
forced  the  weavers  in  the  country  to  work  for  them  by  methods  of  intimidation  and  oppres¬ 
sion.  Thus  prevented  from  offering  their  products  to  any  other  prospective  buyer,  the  wea¬ 
vers  could  not  obtain  the  correct  price  for  their  cloth.  Such  oppression  led  to  a  decrease 
in  the  quality  of  their  work  and  even  in  the  abandonment  of  their  villages  altogether  in 
search  of  better  employment  under  different  masters. 8 

After  obtaining  the  diwani,  the  Directors  soon  decided  to  stop  the  export  of  silver 
to  Bengal  and  use  the  proceeds  of  the  Bengal  revenue  for  their  investments.  They  also 
ordered  part  of  the  collected  revenue  to  be  shipped  to  China  in  order  to  buy  cargoes  for 
their  ships  at  Canton.  This  caused  a  drain  on  Bengal  specie  severely  inhibiting  trade.  The 
shortage  of  silver  continued  as  the  Company  prevented  other  European  Companies  to 
invest  in  Bengal  goods  thus  obstructing  the  importation  of  silver  on  their  part.  However, 
by  far  the  worst  development  caused  by  the  maltreatment  of  the  industrious  part  of  the 
natives  by  monopolistic  traders  was  the  obstruction  of  the  intra-Asian  trade  which, 
according  to  Bolts,  traditionally  lay  at  the  basis  of  by  far  the  greatest  influx  of  silver  in 
Bengal. 9 

ad  4)  Bolts  describes  the  system  of  revenue  collection  as  it  existed  in  Bengal  at  the 
time  Clive  obtained  the  diwani  as  extremely  diffuse  and  riddled  with  numerous  species 
of  fraud,  extortion  and  corruption.  The  main  causes  of  this  situation  were  the  ignorance 
of  the  Company’s  servants  of  Bengali,  the  language  in  which  the  accounts  were  often  kept, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Company  had  never  taken  the  collection  of  the  revenue  into  its  own 
hands  but  had  continued  to  employ  the  system  of  native  officials  already  in  existence. 10 

ad  5)  Bolts’  main  criticism  in  relation  to  the  judicial  administration  of  the  Company’s 
Bengal  provinces  was  the  concentration  of  both  the  executive  power  and  the  judicature 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  his  Council  or  Select  Committee.  This  concentration 
of  powers  over  which  control  was  virtually  impossible  through  the  sheer  distance  bet¬ 
ween  Bengal  and  London  could  not  but  lead  to  despotism  and  corruption.  The  Governor 
and  the  members  of  the  Select  Committee  controlled  the  courts  of  the  settlement  and  could 
influence  the  course  of  justice  in  the  territories  officially  falling  under  the  jurisdictions 
of  indigenous  princes.  The  existing  form  of  judicial  administration  had  been  sufficient 
for  a  small  community  of  merchants  trading  on  the  coasts  of  India  but  had  become  sadly 
insufficient  now  that  this  Company  of  merchants  had  become  the  sovereign  of  a  huge, 
rich  and  populous  country. 
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With  regard  to  this  general  complaint,  Bolts  particularly  criticized  the  fact  that  the 
Governors  of  Bengal  were  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  settlement  and 
were  supposed  to  have  a  right  to  deport  British  subjects  from  India  at  their  pleasure.  This 
would  have  allowed  them  to  oppress  and  even  rob  their  subjects  in  Bengal  with  impunity. 

Bolts  second  objection  to  the  existing  judicial  system  sprang  from  the  Company's 
upholding  the  dual  system  put  into  place  by  Clive.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  King’s  courts 
did  not  extend  beyond  Calcutta  s  boundaries.  In  maintaining  a  Nawab  as  the  nominal 
sovereign  of  the  Bengal  provinces,  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  criminal  and  civil  juris¬ 
diction  (when  unconnected  with  revenue  matters)  fell  upon  this  man  who  lacked  the  poli¬ 
tical  power  to  enforce  the  law.  This  situation  led  to  unheard-of  corruption  and  scanda¬ 
lous  proceedings  in  the  up-country  districts  as  British  individuals  falling  outside  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  courts  of  Calcutta  profited  from  the  force,  name  and  reputation  of  the 
Company  to  set  up  their  own  banians  as  judges  in  the  inland  courts,  thus  in  effect,  if  not 
in  name,  becoming  petty  tyrants  in  their  own  right. 

Another  pernicious  effect  of  the  dual  system  was,  according  to  Bolts,  the  existing  abuse 
of  referring  cases,  rightfully  brought  into  one  of  the  King’s  courts  of  the  Calcutta  settle¬ 
ment  by  native  inhabitants,  to  the  inland  courts  and  from  there  to  the  Nawab  under  whose 
name  the  Governor  could  virtually  do  with  the  parties  concerned  as  he  chose. 11 

Solutions  proposed  by  Bolts 

After  uttering  so  much  harsh  criticism  about  the  Company  and  its  most  important 
employees,  Bolts  could  not  avoid  coming  up  with  proposals  for  reforms  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  such  abuses  in  the  future  and  would  render  Bengal  “the  richest  jewel  in  the  British 
Crown”. 12  In  this  section  we  shall  point  out  Bolts  proposals  for  reforms  using  the  same 
order  we  have  adopted  for  the  subdivision  of  his  criticisms. 

1)  The  Company's  administration  at  home 

Though  he  was  perhaps  the  Company’s  severest  critic  of  his  time,  not  even  Bolts 
envisaged  the  abolition  of  the  Company  or  proposed  a  complete  take-over  by  Government 
of  the  administrative  responsibility  for  Bengal.  Despite  his  conviction  that  the  views  of 
this  inherently  commercial  organization  were  too  limited  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Bengal,  the  prestige  of  its  wealth,  its  expertise  in  commercial  organiza¬ 
tion  acquired  over  one-and-a-half  century  of  commercial  experience,  its  knowledge  of 
local  circumstances  in  Bengal  and  its  political  weight  in  Britain  made  the  Company  appear 
indispensable  even  in  the  eyes  of  Bolts.  Though  he  did  not  propose  particular  reforms 
regarding  the  Company’s  home  administration,  it  seems  clear  that  he  envisaged  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  Company  as  the  main  channel  of  communication  between  London  and 
Bengal.  Its  powers  should  however  be  limited  as  Bolts  proposed  to  make  the  most 
important  courts  in  Bengal  independent  of  the  Governor  and  Council  and  uttered  impor¬ 
tant  objections  against  the  extent  of  its  monopoly. 
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2)  The  Company's  administration  in  Bengal 

The  immediate  abolition  of  the  diarchical  system  was  according  to  Bolts  an  indis¬ 
pensable  measure  without  which  all  other  reforms  of  the  Bengal  administration  would 
become  useless.  If  this  measure  was  not  taken,  all  the  ignominious  practices  new  regu¬ 
lations  sought  to  suppress  among  the  British  would  continue  to  be  perpetrated  by  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Nawab. 

Next  to  this  general  condition,  Bolts  proposed  a  number  of  reforms  for  the  Company’s 
government  in  Bengal.  First  of  all  the  executive  power  should  be  separated  from  the  judi¬ 
ciary  for  which  laws  should  be  made  by  the  British  legislator.  Secondly,  the  Governor  and 
the  members  of  the  Council  should  be  made  accountable  for  their  acts  in  India.  Though 
he  left  this  suggestion  undeveloped.  Bolts  revealed  in  the  second  part  of  his  Considerations 
that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  practical  difficulties  such  a  regulation  would  entail  (i.e., 
a  Governor  who  would  at  any  time  be  liable  to  be  condemned  and  imprisoned  at  the  suit 
of  one  of  his  subjects  would  be  rather  susceptible  to  corruption  and  could  hardly  be  expec¬ 
ted  to  exercise  firm  executive  power).  He  specified  that  to  this  effect  the  men  that  had 
been  in  such  positions  of  authority  should  be  obliged  to  remain  a  limited  time  in  India 
as  private  men  after  quitting  their  public  offices. 13 

3)  The  Company's  trade  policy 

The  most  important  measure  to  be  taken  concerning  the  Company’s  Bengal  trade 
policy  was  to  open  the  inland  trade  to  all  those  who  wished  to  partake  in  it.  The  mono¬ 
polies  enjoyed  by  the  Company  and  its  servants  should  be  abolished  as  they  were  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  quality  as  well  as  to  the  total  quantity  of  the  merchandise  produced. 14  He  envi¬ 
saged  merchants  of  all  extractions  to  participate  in  it  on  an  equal  basis  and  advised  the 
abolition  of  all  inland  chauki  posts  within  the  Company’s  territories.  If  this  last  measure 
proved  impossible,  he  proposed  that  all  merchants  would  pay  an  equal  tax  on  their  mer¬ 
chandise  independent  of  them  being  Hindus,  Muslims,  Armenians,  Portuguese  or 
Europeans.  Only  in  this  way  could  the  negative  trend  of  the  trade  in  Bengal  be  inversed. 
In  the  second  part  of  his  Considerations ,  which  contained  further  details  on  his  ideas 
concerning  the  future  of  British  presence  in  India,  he  admitted  that  some  years  would 
elapse  before  such  regulations  would  have  their  salutary  effect  but  that  they  would  raise 
“a  lasting  and  glorious  monument  to  the  justice  of  Great  Britain’'. 15 

4)  The  organization  of  the  revenue  collection 

That  fraud,  extortion  and  deceit  were  but  too  common  practices  among  the  inland 
tax-collectors  now  working  for  the  Company  was  a  problem  recognized  by  all  men 
with  any  knowledge  on  the  matter.  For  those  reasons,  the  tax  paid  by  the  ryots  always 
far  exceeded  the  tax  received  in  the  Company’s  coffers.  While  some  of  his  contemporaries 
ascribed  those  abuses  to  the  natural  inclination  of  Bengalis  be  indolent  and  prone  to 
deceit16,  Bolts  held  the  ignorance  of  the  Company  servants  themselves  to  be  the  main 
cause.  As  long  as  those  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  revenue  did  not  command  the  Bengal 
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language,  they  were  unable  to  read  the  accounts  kept  by  their  subordinates.  Nor  could 
such  frauds  ever  be  eradicated  or  the  Company’s  control  over  the  revenue  collection  ever 
be  efficient  if  not  first  “a  complete  measurement  be  made  of  every  district,  and  a  just  account 
taken  of  the  land  held  by  every  ryot". 17  Only  after  such  a  scrutiny  would  the  Company 
be  able  to  compute  the  exact  amount  of  revenue  its  provinces  should  produce.  After  such 
measures  would  have  been  duly  executed.  Bolts  foresaw  that  “the  Blacks,  by  proper  punish- 
mem  being  inflicted  on  two  or  three  persons  legally  convicted  of. . .  embezzlements,  would 
soon  be  awed  into  an  honest  practice’’. 18  Their  dishonesty  was  according  to  him  only  due 
to  the  frequency  of  bad  examples.  It  seems  as  if  Bolts  did  not  propose  a  replacement  of 
the  zamindars  but  the  establishment  of  effective  control  over  them  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  value  of  their  zamindaris  and  the  ability  to  read  the  revenue  accounts. 

5)  The  judicial  administration  of  the  Company’s  Bengal 
territories 

► 

Having  large  experience  of  the  Bengal  judicial  system  either  on  the  bench  or  before 
it,  Bolts  had  a  number  of  very  particular  reforms  to  propose  regarding  the  Company’s 
judicial  administration. 

The  power  of  the  Company  to  imprison  its  subjects  and  send  them  to  Europe 
without  trial  should  be  taken  away  from  them.  This  proposal  is  hardly  surprising  coming 
from  Bolts.  Not  even  the  Directors,  however,  were  positive  about  whether  this  right  could 
actually  be  taken  away  from  them  as  they  were  not  convinced  about  having  it  in  the  first 
place.  In  the  same  line  of  reasoning  Bolts  proposed  that  it  should  neither  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Company  to  prevent  any  individual  wishing  to  establish  himself  in  India  and  who 
was  willing  to  submit  himself  to  the  laws  of  the  community  there  from  going  out  to  that 
part  of  the  world. 19 

With  regard  to  the  King’s  courts  in  the  settlements,  he  deemed  it  of  first  and  fore¬ 
most  importance  to  free  those  courts  from  the  grip  and  control  of  the  Executive.  To  this 
effect,  the  Mayor’s  Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  should  be  rendered  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  should  be  appointed  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Mayor’s  Court,  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Company’s 
Council.  The  competence  of  those  courts  should  extend  beyond  Calcutta  and  should  at 
least  include  all  the  Company’s  principal  factories  at  Burdwan,  Midnapur,  Chittagong, 
Dacca,  Patna  etc.  This  would  enhance  the  possibility  for  the  natives  in  those  quarters  to 
appeal  to  these  courts  and  to  obtain  justice  against  their  eventual  European  oppressors 
or  their  gumashtas. 

With  the  extension  of  the  competence  of  the  King’s  courts,  it  would  become  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  political  authorities  in  Calcutta  to  set  justice  at  their  hands  by  acting  under  the 
cloak  of  a  nominal  Nawab. 20  What  these  measures  implied  was  that  the  British  Crown  would 
assume  full  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  Bengal.  Bolts  did  not  say  so 
in  so  many  words  but  this  would  nonetheless  have  been  the  logical  result  of  his  proposals. 
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This  intention  of  putting  jurisdiction  in  Bengal  under  the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
Crown  becomes  even  more  apparent  when  we  look  at  his  proposals  for  the  native 
courts  in  Bengal.  The  first  part  of  Considerations  does  not  contain  any  particular  plan 
of  reform  regarding  the  inland  courts.  Three  years  later,  after  the  passing  of  the  Regulating 
Act  and  after  its  final  text  and  regulations  had  been  sent  to  India,  Bolts  would  be  more 
specific  in  his  ideas  for  those  courts.  It  should  be  made  “  unlawful  and  highly  penal  for 
Europeans,  their  banyans,  or  other  dependents,  to  preside  as  judges  or  to  interfere  in  any 
business  of  the. . .  inland  courts  of  justice”. 21  Instead,  native  judges  should  be  appointed 
for  life  by  the  newly  established  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta.  These  judges  would  be  irre¬ 
movable  except  for  misconduct  in  office  and  only  after  such  misconduct  had  been  pro¬ 
ved  before  the  Supreme  Court.  With  regard  to  the  proceedings  in  those  courts,  Bolts  pro¬ 
posed  to  adapt  British  legislature  to  the  old  native  custom  of  deciding  differences  among 
themselves  by  mutually  chosen  arbitrators.  This  traditional  manner  of  proceeding  could 
be  adapted  to  the  custom  of  trial  by  juries  current  in  British  legal  practice  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  castes  or  customs.  Bolts  further  made  the  interesting  suggestion  that  “an 
English  Act  of  Parliament  confined  to  [those]  objects  and  adapted  to  the  situations  of  the 
Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  natives  of  Bengal,  might  with  little  difficulty  be  translated  and 
printed  in  the  Bengal  language,  which  would  be  a  method  of  promulgation  far  preferable 
to  a  Persian  translation,  as  it  would  be  proportionate  to  the  capacities  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people,  on  whom  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  the  country  wholly  depend”.12 

Bolts  did  not  to  advocate  the  integral  introduction  of  British  law  into  Bengal  but  envi¬ 
saged  the  British  legislature  to  conceive  of  laws,  specifically  adapted  to  the  Indian  situa¬ 
tion,  according  to  British  legal  principles.  This  idea  was  more  easily  expressed  than  exe¬ 
cuted  and  it  needs  no  doubt  that  the  legislators  in  Britain  saw  many  more  obstacles  in 
this  procedure  than  Bolts  did  or  feigned  to  do.  His  idea  of  publishing  such  laws  in 
Bengali,  however,  would  be  taken  up  by  Hastings  and  would  be  realized  for  the  first  time 
in  1784  with  the  publication  of;  Translation  of  the  regulations  for  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  Courts  ofDewanny  Adawlut.  This  publication  contained  a  translation  in 
Bengali  made  by  Jonathan  Duncan  of  a  set  of  regulations  for  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  province,  as  they  had  passed  the  Council  in  July  1781 . 23  Bolts’  main  idea  was 
to  render  the  law  attainable  to  the  people  at  large.  To  make  written  laws  common  good 
and  to  enable  the  people  to  consult  the  written  sources  of  justice  would  help  to  ban  abuses 
which  could  formerly  so  easily  be  perpetrated  by  the  expounders  of  the  law. 24 

Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed  made  a  first  step  in  translating  legal  texts  written  in 
Sanskrit  into  English.25  Sir  William  Jones  would  continue  on  this  path  and  would  make 
valuable  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 26  Jones  would  even  point  at  the  com¬ 
mon  origins  of  the  European  and  Indian  civilizations  but  would  not  continue  on  Bolts’ 
idea  of  syncretizing  Indian  and  British  notions  of  law  on  the  basis  of  their  similarities. 
Jones,  like  Halhed,  had  an  “orientalist”  view  of  Indian  civilisation.  The  experience  of  Bolts 
as  president  of  the  Court  of  Cutcherry  at  Calcutta  seems  to  have  left  him  with  a  more  dyna¬ 
mic  impression  of  Indian  justice,  for,  not  only  did  he  deem  British  legislation  capable  of 
adapting  itself  tot  the  Indian  situation,  he  thought  it  equally  possible  that  Indian  justice 
could  assimilate  new  rules  and  practices.  Experience  would  in  the  end  have  the  better 
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of  theory  as,  in  practice,  the  interaction  between  British  and  Indian  legal  concepts 
would  over  the  next  one-and-a-half  century  of  British  rule  come  to  determine  the  form 
and  nature  of  justice  in  India. 

Bolts’  vision  for  the  future  better  government  of  British  Bengal  was  based  on  the 
limitation  of  the  executive’s  power  by  creating  an  independent  judiciary  in  India  deri¬ 
ving  its  authority  directly  from  the  Crown.  The  dual  system  should  disappear  and  the 
King  and  Parliament  should  be  the  only  sources  of  power.  The  inland  trade  should  be 
freed  from  the  monopolizing  grip  of  the  Company  and  its  principal  servants  and  should 
be  made  open  to  all.  Private  persons  should  have  a  right  to  come  to  India  without 
having  to  apply  for  the  Company’s  permission.  In  India  they  would  have  to  obey  the  rules 
set  by  the  independent  courts  who  would  protect  them  from  any  arbitrary  use  of  power 
by  the  Executive.  In  1772  Bolts  did  not  yet  envisage  an  abolition  of  the  Company’s  mono¬ 
poly  on  the  trade  between  India  and  Europe  but  advpcated  a  strict  limitation  of  the 
Company’s  commerce  to  that  trade. 

His  proposal  for  die  establishment  of  a  printing  press  in  Calcutta,  publishing  not  only 
in  English  but  also  in  Bengali  reveals  his  intention  to  give  the  controlling  voice  of  the  public 
an  important  role  in  the  future  of  British  India. 27  In  this  context,  the  publishing  of  texts 
in  Bengali  was  all  the  more  important  as  Bolts  intended  to  make  “the  East  Indians  happy 
under  the  laws  of  Great  Britain ”. 28  Such  new  laws  should  be  published  in  the  language 
of  the  people  to  make  them  known  to  whom  they  were  applied  and  thus  would  make  jus¬ 
tice  attainable  and  transparent  to  all.  This  was,  according  to  Bolts,  the  best  way  to  free 
them  from  oppression,  to  promote  their  happiness  and  to  win  their  confidence,  without 
which  he  conceived  the  British  possessions  in  India  were  doomed  to  perish. 

The  Regulating  Act 

It  has  been  explained  above  how  events  in  1772  brought  about  the  intervention  of 
Government  in  India  affairs  resulting  in  the  Regulating  Act  of  1773.  It  had  not  been  Bolts 
in  person  who  had  instigated  the  intervention  of  Lord  North’s  administration  though  he 
had  contributed  greatly  to  the  sense  of  indignation  the  public  felt  at  the  fate  of  the  Bengal 
people  and  had  played  an  important  role  in  awakening  their  interest  in  India  affairs.  It 
is  traditional  for  British  historians  commenting  on  Bolts’  work  and  on  his  role  in  history 
to  portray  him  as  an  extremely  gifted  but  disreputable  man,  first  and  foremost  interes¬ 
ted  in  his  own  pecuniary  advantage  (not  hesitating,  with  some  relief,  to  point  out  that 
he  was  not  a  natural-bom  Briton).  On  the  basis  of  such  a  historiography  one  might  easily 
underestimate  Bolts’  influence  upon  the  circumstances  leading  to  Government  intervention 
in  the  Company’s  affairs  in  1772  -  1773. 

Bolts  himself  wrote  to  Henry  Dundas  in  1801  that  his  Considerations  on  India 
Affairs  had  been  “principally  instrumental  in  bringing  on  those  inquiries  &  discussions 
before  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons  which  terminated  in  a  new  organisation  of  the 
British  concerns  in  India;  in  the  institution  of  new  tribunals  of  justice,  &  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  Board  ofControul Bolts’  claim  is  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  the 
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very  act  of  advancing  it  to  Dundas  means  that  his  claim  was  not  completely  preposte¬ 
rous  and  that  his  influence  on  triggering  the  1772  Government  intervention  was  perhaps 
not  as  marginal  as  many  (British)  historians  would  like  us  to  believe. 29 

Nonetheless,  in  the  end  it  had  been  the  Company’s  financial  difficulties,  rendered 
acute  by  the  City  crisis  of  1772,  that  occasioned  North  to  look  beyond  the  Company’s 
£400,000  contribution  to  the  Treasury  and  to  give  its  affairs  a  closer  scrutiny.30  Lord  North’s 
steps  towards  the  development  of  a  set  of  regulations  concerning  the  Company’s  admi¬ 
nistration  at  home  as  well  as  in  India  were  guided  by  a  number  of  circumstances.  The 
Company  was  facing  bankruptcy  and  had  asked  the  state  for  a  loan  of  £1,500,000.  The 
Company’s  affairs  had  also  recently  been  severely  criticized  in  the  press  by  the  pens  of 
Bolts  and  others  and  were  now  subjected  to  a  Parliamentary  investigation  into  its  affairs 
conducted  by  a  Select  Committee  chaired  by  General  Burgoyne.  This  Committee  concen¬ 
trated  on  exposing  the  abuses  of  the  past,  creating  indignation  among  the  public  and  a 
scandal  around  the  Company.  The  State  itself  was  still  labouring  under  an  important  debt 
as  a  result  of  the  costly  Seven  Years  War  and  was  becoming  more  and  more  pre-occu- 
pied  with  the  problems  of  Empire  it  experienced  in  the  West.  Lord  North’s  views  and  ideas 
about  reform  in  India  were  therefore,  not  surprisingly,  far  less  visionary  than  those  of 
Bolts. 

North  realized  that  a  loan  could  not  be  conceded  to  the  Company  without  corollary 
measures  obliging  it  to  reform  its  administration  of  Bengal  and  creating  a  controlling 
influence  of  Parliament  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs  at  home.  In  the  creation  of  an 
Act  imposing  such  regulations  upon  the  Company,  North  had  to  contend  with  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  an  unruly  Court  of  Proprietors  and  the  more  radical  ideas  of  the  more  extreme 
members  of  his  cabinet  and  of  his  Parliamentary  constituency,  influenced  by  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  Burgoyne’s  Committee. 31  If  the  Regulating  Act  was  not  as  thorough  a  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  as  North  might  have  wished,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  causes  for  its  deficiencies. 

In  August  1772,  North  was  made  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  the  Company  was 
laboring  under  when  it  was  made  clear  to  him  that  the  Company  would  need  to  borrow 
near  one  million  pounds  sterling  to  ensure  its  continuance. 32  It  had  been  anticipated  that 
Parliament  would  not  meet  again  before  Christmas  and  many  a  member  had  already  re¬ 
gained  his  country  residence.  During  the  early  weeks  of  October,  however,  Lord  North 
thought  the  situation  of  the  Company  alarming  enough  to  call  together  Parliament  on 
26  November.  The  ministry  now  had  to  set  about  determining  a  strategy  concerning  the 
Company  before  Parliament  met.  This  task  was  largely  entrusted  to  John  Robinson  and 
Charles  Jenkinson,  two  men  that  would  subsequently  put  their  mark  upon  the 
Government’s  East  India  policy. 33 

The  main  obstacle  for  the  determination  of  a  policy  was  the  lack  of  expertise  on  East 
India  matters  among  the  members  of  the  ministry.  Waiting  for  the  final  reports  of 
Burgoyne  s  Committee  was  not  worth  the  while  as  it  was  not  likely  to  come  up  with  much 
useful  information  to  help  forming  a  coherent  program  of  future  reforms.  The  ministry 
therefore  decided  that  its  first  move  after  the  opening  of  the  session  would  be  for  the  for- 
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mation  of  a  small  Secret  Committee  strictly  to  inquire  into  the  actual  state  of  the 
Company's  affairs. 

This  new  Committee  was  to  be  different  from  Burgoyne’s  Select  Committee  in 
several  ways.  Unlike  Burgoyne’s  Committee,  the  Secret  Committee  would  consist  only 
of  Government  supporters,  its  sessions  would  not  be  open  to  all  members  of  Parliament 
and  its  object  would  be  limited  to  the  examination  of  the  Company’s  books  in  order  to 
come  up  with  facts  about  its  situation  within  a  limited  amount  of  time. 34  If  Burgoyne’s 
Committee  principally  occupied  itself  with  exposing  the  abuses  of  the  past,  the  Secret 
Committee  was  to  serve  as  an  instrument  for  Lord  North’s  ministry  and  its  purpose  was 
to  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  on  India  affairs  to  permit  government  to  formulate 
legislation  upon  the  matter. 

By  February  1773,  the  Secret  Committee  had  produced  three  reports  providing  an 
economic  analysis  of  the  Company  during  the  last  decade  or  so.  With  the  aid  of  the  figures 
contained  in  those  reports  North  calculated  that  the  Company  would  need  a  loan  of 
£1,400,000  to  face  its  immediate  financial  obligations.  This  loan,  however,  would  only 
be  granted  if  a  thorough  reform  of  the  Company’s  administration  would  be  undertaken 
for  which  he  exhorted  the  Directors  to  supply  proposals.  The  1772  crisis  and  the  dubious 
dealings  of  some  Directors  on  the  stock  market  had  meanwhile  discredited  chairman 
Sir  George  Colebrooke  and  his  fellow  Directors.  The  ministry  had  not  much  trouble  in 
bringing  the  Directors  into  conformity  with  its  wishes  but  it  was  now  the  unruly  Court 
of  Proprietors  that  prevented  any  thorough  plan  of  reform  to  emerge  from  within  the 
Company. 35 

Realizing  that  waiting  for  the  Company’s  proposals  could  take  long  time,  the  minis¬ 
try  was  busy  formulating  its  own  plan  of  reform  as  early  as  March  1773.36  On  3  May  Lord 
North  presented  the  outlines  of  the  cabinet’s  plan  to  the  Commons,  proposing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reforms: 

Instead  of  a  full  new  Court  of  twenty  four  Directors  to  be  elected  every  year, 
Directors  should  hereafter  be  elected  for  four  years.  In  the  future  only  six  new  Directors 
were  to  be  elected  every  year  replacing  those  who  had  sat  their  maximum  time  of  four 
years.  This  measure  intended  to  create  continuity  in  the  Company’s  direction  which  should 
prevent  the  sudden  and  radical  changes  of  policy  that  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
contested  elections  of  the  1760’s. 

-  North  advocated  to  raise  the  qualification  for  voting  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  from 
the  ownership  of  £500  stock  to  that  of  £1,000  East  India  stock.  Additionally,  proprietors 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  stock  for  at  least  one  year  instead  of  the  six  months 
formerly  requisite  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  vote.  The  object  of  this  reform  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  lately  much  perpetrated  practice  of  the  splitting  of  large  stock-holdings  into  many 
£500  voting  qualifications  in  support  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  contending  for 

power  within  the  Company. 
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-  With  regard  to  the  judicial  system  in  Bengal,  North  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  Supreme  Court  in  Calcutta  with  one  chief  justice  and  three  justices  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  The  activities  of  the  Mayor’s  Court  were  to  be  limited  to  small  commercial 
cases. 37 

-  The  government  of  Bengal  should  be  given  the  superintending  power  over  all  the 
Company’s  Indian  possessions  as  well  as  over  its  factory  at  Benkulen  on  the  coast  of 
Sumatra.  This  power  should  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  five  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers.  The  members  of  this  council  were  to  be  chosen  and  it  ought  to  be  hea¬ 
ded,  according  to  North,  by  the  present  Governor  of  Bengal,  Warren  Hastings. 

What  were  the  intentions  of  North’s  Government  when  beginning  to  interfere  into 
the  Company’s  affairs?  In  the  heat  of  a  debate  in  Parliament  on  his  proposals  for  reform, 
North  himself  once  declared  to  have  the  “ open  purpose  of  conveying  the  whole  power  and 
management  of  the  East  India  Company  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Crown”. 38  If, 
however,  the  direct  management  of  the  Company’s  affairs  had  indeed  been  North’s  ambi¬ 
tion,  this  objective  was  badly  served  by  the  programme  of  regulations  he  introduced  into 
the  House.  In  Parliament  there  was  hardly  any  dispute  about  the  fact  that  the  machinery 
of  government  was  inadequate  to  assume  full  control  over  the  British  possessions  in  India. 
The  opposition  as  well  as  the  ministry  recognized  that  to  uphold  the  Company  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  institution  for  the  day-to-day  government  of  Bengal  was  inevitable.  The  reforms 
he  proposed  point  out  clearly  that  North  did  not  intend  for  Government  to  take  over  the 
direct  responsibility  for  the  government  of  the  British  possessions  in  India. 

What  North  did  seek  to  establish  was  an  indirect  control  over  the  Company’s  exe¬ 
cutive  in  Bengal  by  allowing  Parliament  to  nominate  three  members  of  the  new  Supreme 
Council  and  by  having  their  acts  supervised  by  an  independent  Supreme  Court  composed 
of  professional  judges  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  regulations  he  proposed  for  refor¬ 
ming  the  Company  at  home  did  not  foresee  any  extension  of  control  over  its  affairs  and 
were  aimed  merely  at  stabilizing  the  Company’s  government.  True,  the  Directors  would 
be  obliged  by  the  stipulations  of  the  Regulating  Act  to  submit  the  paragraphs  on  politi¬ 
cal  topics  of  the  letters  arriving  from  India  as  well  as  the  Company’s  accounts  to 
Government.  It  would,  however,  be  another  seven  years  before  Government  obtained  the 
right  to  scrutinize  and  if  necessary  to  reject  or  alter  the  Directors’  letters  to  the  settlements 
in  the  East. 

Despite  fierce  opposition  from  the  proprietors,  North’s  proposals  were  adopted  with 
only  minor  amendments  by  a  Parliament  in  which  Government  enjoyed  a  comfortable 
majority.  The  Bill  was  inscribed  in  the  statutes  as;  13  George  III,  c.  63:  “An  Act  for  esta¬ 
blishing  certain  Regulations  for  the  better  Management  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  well 
in  India  as  in  Europe”.  In  a  sense,  the  British  Government  imposed  the  reforms  of  the 
Regulating  Act  upon  the  Company  by  way  of  security  for  the  £1,400,000  loan  that  was 
awarded  to  it  by  the  Loan  Act,  which  entered  the  statutes  as  13  George  III,  c.  64.  The 
Regulating  Act  nonetheless  answered  to  much  of  what  the  Directors  had  themselves  repea¬ 
tedly  requested  from  the  Crown.  Only  a  year  earlier,  the  chairman  of  the  Company  had 
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himself  introduced  the  Judicature  Bill  into  Parliament  proposing  judicial  reforms  and 
asking  the  Crown  for  proper  powers  and  jurisdictional  authority  to  face  their  new  res¬ 
ponsibilities  in  Bengal.  Many  of  the  stipulations  of  that  bill,  which  had  been  allowed  to 
lapse,  were  now  included  in  the  Regulating  Act.  It  was  not  only  because  of  the  much  dimi¬ 
nished  authority  of  the  sitting  Directors  that  the  Court  offered  very  little  resistance  to  the 
Act.  They  were  themselves  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  most  of  the  reforms  and  had 
in  fact  obtained  much  of  what  they  had  sought. 

The  Regulating  Act  was  clearly  a  temporary  measure  and  experimental  in  its  nature. 
The  idea  was  for  Government  to  supervise  its  implementation  and  subsequently  to  clo¬ 
sely  follow  the  developments  in  Bengal.  Every  year,  Parliament  was  to  devote  some  of 
its  attention  to  evaluate  India  affairs  in  order  to  amend  or  supply  further  legislation  upon 
the  matter.39  Not  much  came  of  that  because  of  the  problems  of  Empire  in  the  West.  India 
affairs  would  not  be  in  the  centre  of  Parliamentary  attention  again  until  1781,  when  the 
Company  would  once  again  be  plunged  into  a  crisis. 

No  doubt  the  Regulating  Act  was  less  far  reaching,  less  visionary  and  far  less  idea¬ 
listic  than  Bolts’  ideas  about  reform.  His  sarcastic  comment  on  its  contents  were  there¬ 
fore  not  surprising. 40  But  Government  had  hardly  had  a  free  hand  when  formulating  the 
Regulating  Act.  Though  the  opposition  commanded  but  a  minority  of  the  members  of 
Parliament,  Government  did  not  like  to  supply  them  with  too  much  ammunition  to  be 
able  to  mount  an  attack  on  its  parliamentary  basis.  The  parliamentary  opposition, 
through  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  had  assumed  control  over  a  Court  of  Proprietors  that  was 
fiercely  opposing  Government  intervention  into  the  Company’s  affairs.  The  advantage 
of  a  cooperative  Court  of  Directors  was  thus  effectively  annihilated  by  the  Proprietors  refu¬ 
sing  to  endorse  the  proposals  for  reform  the  Directors  had  formulated  at  the  request  of 
the  ministry.  They  were  equally  handicapped  by  their  lack  of  expertise  on  India  affairs 
while  the  main  authorities  on  the  matter  were  either  too  busy  freeing  themselves  of  the 
accusations  proffered  by  Burgoyne’s  Select  Committee  or  too  occupied  framing  such  accu¬ 
sations,  for  more  or  less  laudable  motives. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1772,  even  Bolts  did  not  yet  envisage  that  Government  should 
take  over  the  direct  rule  of  the  Indian  territories  and  he  still  thought  that  the  Company 
should  be  the  vehicle  for  British  rule  in  Bengal.  At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Regulating  Act,  the  replacement  of  the  Company  as  the  governing  body  of  Bengal  was 
not  only  politically  unfeasible,  it  was  recognized  by  Government,  opposition  and 
Company  alike  to  be  undesirable.  North  therefore  sought  to  stabilize  the  Company  at  home 
and  to  provide  legislation  to  counter  the  most  glaring  abuses  abroad.  His  intention  was 
to  put  the  Company  firmly  on  its  feet  again  so  that  it  could  govern  India  by  itself.  The 
Government  at  Westminster  was  to  control  Indian  policy  through  the  Company  both  by 
statutory  provisions  and  by  informal  management. 41 

The  manner  in  which  North  had  chosen  to  tackle  the  problem  of  Indian  adminis¬ 
tration  was  to  be  more  durable  and  far-reaching  than  he  had  imagined.  North  himselt 
regarded  the  Act  as  a  temporary  measure,  a  basis  from  where  further  reforms  cou  e 
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launched  with  more  ease.  In  practice,  the  frame  of  British  government  in  India  installed 
by  this  “temporary”  Act  would  remain  in  place  until  far  into  the  next  century.  Changes 
would  be  made  to  it  in  the  subsequent  Acts  and  Charters  of  1781  42, 1784 43, 1793,  and 
again  in  181 3 44  but  the  principle  of  indirect  rule  through  the  Company  would  remain 
unchanged  until  1 858 4S. 

The  motives  for  Government  leaving  the  administration  of  Bengal  officially  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company  were  almost  exclusively  practical.  John  Robinson,  who  after  1773 
handled  the  Government’s  relations  with  the  East  India  Company,  gave  his  view  on  this 
matter  in  1778.  He  enumerated  five  reasons  for  maintaining  Company  rule: 

- 1)  The  absence  of  any  proper  alternative  plan  by  which  the  Indian  territories  were 
likely  to  be  better  governed  than  by  the  Company  under  the  supervision  of  Government. 

-  2)  The  attention  of  Government  was  too  much  taken  up  by  other  difficulties 
(such  as  the  rebellious  Americans)  to  be  able  to  attribute  sufficient  attention  to  India. 

-  3)  Government  and  commerce  were  thought  to  be  greatly  intertwined  in  India. 
Additionally,  the  remitting  of  any  part  of  the  Indian  revenue  to  Britain  depended  on  the 
Company’s  trade. 

-  4)  In  taking  over  the  government  of  Bengal,  Britain  would  become  directly  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  defense  of  those  territories.  The  costs  that  were  likely  to  be  incurred  by 
military  operations  at  such  a  distance  could  hardly  be  predicted  but  were  likely  to  be  very 
high.  To  pledge  the  resources  of  Britain  in  such  a  manner  against  a  very  insecure  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  form  of  revenue  surplusses  from  India  was  something  Robinson  strongly  dis¬ 
suaded  Government  to  do. 

-  5)  Errors  were  only  too  likely  to  be  committed  in  the  government  of  provinces  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  Government.  It  was  preferable  that  the  blame  for  such 
errors  should  fall  upon  the  Directors  than  on  the  ministers  themselves.46 

Such  motives  were  indeed  very  different  from  the  pictures  Bolts  drew  of  incredible 
increases  of  revenue  by  the  installation  of  proper  and  equitable  government  on  the 
basis  of  the  British  Constitution 47  and  of  the  benefits  to  British  manufacturers  that 
would  result  from  the  opening  of  the  trade  with  India.48  North’s  solution  was  purely  prac¬ 
tical  and  not  based  upon  any  distinct  ideology  or  doctrine  regarding  the  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  Government  and  Company  or,  consequently,  regarding  Britain’s  responsibility  for 
the  indigenous  population  of  Bengal.  Bolts’  criticism  that  the  Regulating  Act  was  “ unde- 
finable  in  theory ”  was  certainly  not  without  foundation. 49 

India  was  not  going  to  be  incorporated  into  the  structure  of  a  British  Empire  by  the  plan¬ 
ned  efforts  of  bureaucratic  institutions.  It  was  to  be  a  gradual  process  of  adaptation  in  which 
the  slow  infiltration  of  British  concepts  of  law  was  to  play  an  important  role.  In  this  process 
it  would  be  the  “men  on  the  spot”  that  were  to  play  the  principal  role.  In  Britain  itself  it  would 
be  the  determination  of  men  like  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  William  de  Grey 
to  widen  the  concept  of  justice  in  order  to  include  Britain’s  extending  Empire  that  would 
point  the  way  towards  the  incorporation  of  India  in  the  structure  of  the  British  Empire. 
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For  the  moment,  however,  India  would  remain  a  separate  entity,  governed  by  a  body 
of  administrators  distinct  from  the  British  administration  at  home.  This  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  authoritarian  and  had  its  own  ideas  about  what  was  good  for  Bengal  and 
its  population.  It  maintained  order  with  the  aid  of  a  large  British  Indian  army  which  was 
used  only  on  a  very  limited  scale  for  Britain’s  other  imperial  purposes. 50  It  were  not  the 
courts  of  justice  that  were  to  exercise  control  over  the  British  government  of  India  as  Bolts 
had  intended.  It  was  Parliament,  first  through  “management”  of  the  Company’s  affairs 

and  later  through  the  Board  of  Control,  that  was  to  exert  such  control  as  circumstances 
would  admit  of. 

Notes 


7.  H.  Verelst,  A  view  of  the  rise.  The  intention  for  publishing  Verelsfs  View  is  best  expressed  in  the  text 
of  the  following  adverisement  probably  from  the  hand  of  Henry  Strachey:  "When  Mr.  Bolts  first  publi¬ 
shed  his  Considerations  on  India  Affairs,  the  book  met  with  litjle  regard  from  men  conversant  with 
the  subject ....  The  little  intercourse,  however,  of  men  in  this  country  with  Bengal,  &  the  consequent 
want  of  information  gave  this  performance  a  degree  of  importance,  which,  in  some  measure,  called 
for  an  answer  from  those  whose  Iknowledge  enabled  them  to  undeceive  the  public".  See:  I.O.L.R., 
MSS  Eur.  G  37/Box  1/15:  Clive  Collection;  Adverisement  [sketch] 

2.  tV  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  pp.  VII,  VIII.  Bolts  did  not  claim  that  the  decline  of  the  Bengal  economy  had 
commenced  with  the  rise  of  the  British  to  power.  He  attributed  the  beginnings  of  this  decline  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  the  subsequent  dynastic  strife  and  usurpations  of  the  Bengal 
Masnad  and  to  the  Maratha  invasions  in  the  time  of  Alivardi  Khan.  Verelst  ascribed  the  continuing 
decline  of  the  Bengal  economy  to  the  refusal  of  Chatham's  Government  to  listen  to  the  pleas  of  the 
Directors,  early  in  1767,  for  proper  powers  to  cope  with  their  new  responsibilities.  Government 
refused  to  take  up  such  matters  and  concentrated  on  the  supposed  right  of  the  Crown  to  the  Bengal 
revenues.  In  the  end  it  settled  for  a  yearly  sum  of  £400,000  without  providing  legislation  to  aid  the 
Company  in  the  administration  of  the  territory  that  was  to  produce  this  yearly  gratification.  In  fact 
this  was  saying  much  the  same  thing  as  Bolts,  only  laying  the  blame  for  administrational  deficiencies 
on  another  doorstep.  See:  Ibidem,  p.  206  H.  Verelst,  A  view  on  the  rise,  pp.  76  -  84 

3.  tV.  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  pp.  211,212 

4.  Ibidem,  p.  V 

5.  Ibidem,  p.  65 

6.  tV.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  283 

7.  F.  von  Pollack-Parnau,  Eine  osterreichisch-ostindische  Handelscompagnie,  pp.  16-22 

8.  p.  206 

9.  Ibidem,  p.  207 

10.  W,  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  pp.  154,  155 

1 1.  Ibidem,  pp.  90,  91 

12.  The  reference  to  India  as  "the  jewel  in  the  Crown"  has  ever  since  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  been  a  common  metaphor  and  few  Britons  will  have  trouble  identifying  the  country  in  ques¬ 
tion.  It  was  Bolts  who  first  used  this  metaphor  in  the  Conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  his  Considerations 
onlndia  affairs,  p.  227.  Forthe  origins  of  this  metaphor;  See:  M.E.  Yapp,  "The  brightest  jewel";  The 
origins  of  a  phrase;  In:  K.  Ballhatchet,  J  Harrison  eds.,  East  India  Company  studies,  pp.  31  -  63 

13.  IV  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  286 

14.  tV  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  pp.  207,  208 

15.  tV  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  286 

1 6.  An  example,  from  among  others,  of  such  an  opinion:  Archibald  Keir  describes  the  generality  of  the 
Bengalis  as  "naturally  indolent,  and  whose  minds  are  not  much  enlarged".  He  calls  cheating  and 
deceit  "the  reigning  vices  of  the  country".  See:  A.  Keir,  Thoughts  on  the  affairs  of  Bengal  (London 

1772)  p.  53 

17.  tV  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  p.  161 
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18.  Ibidem,  p.  162 

19.  Ibidem,  p.  224 

20.  Ibidem,  pp.  224  -  226 

21.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  286 

22.  Ibidem,  p.  181.  To  this  effect  Bolts  had  sent  the  Directors  a  letter  in  which  he  wrote:  "At  my  leisure 
hours,  I  have  sometimes  employed  myself  in  contriving  a  set  of  types  for  printing  the  Bengal  lan¬ 
guage...  Inclosed  you  have  a  specimen  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  which  are  finished;  but  besides 
which,  many  compound  and  conjunctive  characters  are  yet  wanting".  He  told  the  Directors  that  the 
present  state  of  his  finances  would  not  permit  him  to  finish  this  undertaking.  Not  without  self- 
conscious  humor,  Bolts  remarked  that  he  had  "no  doubt  but  the  Court  of  Directors  would  very  rea¬ 
dily  contribute  towards  the  completion  of  this  desirable  object  if  the  proposal  did  not  come  from 
me".  Bolts  was  quite  right  in  his  supposition  as  five  years  later  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed  and 
Charles  Wilkins  met  with  better  encouragement.  Halhed  would  somewhat  unsportsmanlike  remark 
that  Bolts  had  "egregiously  failed  in  executing  even  the  easiest  part".  Whether  Halhed,  who  owed 
his  appointment  to  Harry  Verelst  should  be  deemed  an  objective  judge  in  this  matter  is  rather  open 
to  doubt.  See:  1.0. L.R..,  E/1 157:  No  169;  Bolts  to  William  James;  London,  23  September  1773.  R. 
Rocher,  Orientalism,  poetry  and  the  millenium;  The  checkered  life  of  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed,  1751 
-  1 830.  (Delhi  1983)  pp.  74,  84  (n) 

23.  G.  Shaw,  Printing  in  Calcutta  to  1800;  A  description  and  checklist  of  printing  in  late  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  Calcutta.  (London  1981)  p.  87 

24.  Hindu  law  was  traditionally  written  in  Sanskrit  which  was  only  read  by  learned  Brahmins.  The 
Koran,  basic  source  of  Muslim  law,  was  written  in  Arabic  which  only  a  few  learned  Muslims  could 
read  in  India. 

25.  In  fact  Halhed  translated  the  texts  with  the  aid  of  Brahmin  pundits  first  into  Persian  and  from  Persian 
into  English.  With  the  aid  of  these  texts,  Halhed  conceived  could  be  formed  a  precise  idea  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  Hindus.  He  considered  them  of  use  in  the  conception  of  a  new  system 
of  judicial  administration  for  Bengal.  The  texts  Halhed  thus  translated  had  often  been  written 
many  centuries  ago.  The  fact  that  Halhed  considered  them  nevertheless  as  useful  to  his  contem¬ 
poraries  for  allowing  them  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  Hindu  population 
of  their  time  illustrates  to  what  point  Halhed  considered  the  Indian  civilisation  as  static.  A  recent 
treatise  on  such  " orientalist "  conceptions  of  India  and  on  other  ideologies  from  the  epoch  of  the 
British  Raj; See:  Thomas  R.  Metcalf,  Ideologies  of  the  Raj,- The  new  Cambridge  history  of  India,  111.4 
(Cambridge  1994) 

26.S.N.  Mukherjee,  Sir  William  Jones  (Cambridge  1968) 

27.  Bengal  still  had  to  wait  until  181 8  to  see  the  first  magazine  and  newspaper  in  the  Bengali  language 
appear. 

28.  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  179 

29. 1.O.L.R.,  Pos.  4211;  Microfilm  of  original  documents  kept  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Cleveland  Public  Library  catalogue  reference;  Wq  91.92  B  639  s;  William  Bolts  to  Henry 
Dundas;  London,  1  January  1801.  Henry  Dundas  presided  the  Board  of  Control.  Edmund  Burke  would 
claim  a  like  honor  for  Bolts'  book  writing  that  it  certainly  had  "the  Merit  of  being  the  first  that  tur¬ 
ned  the  national  attention  to  the  state  of  our  affairs  in  the  East  Indies".  See:  H.  Furber  ed.,  The  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Edmund  Burke,  vol.  V  (Cambridge  1965)  pp.  262  -  264;  E.  Burke  to  W.  Bolts;  London, 
5  May  1786 

30.  See  Chapter  V 

31.  Ibidem 

32.  H.V.  Bowen,  Revenue  and  reform,  p.  128 

33.  John  Robinson  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Jenkinson  had  occupied  that  post  from  1763  -  1765. 

34.  L.S.  Sutherland,  The  East  India  Company,  p.  238 

35.  Ibidem,  pp.  243  -  248.  The  Court  of  Proprietors  had  been  swept  into  the  orbit  of  the  opposition  under 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  As  early  as  December  1772,  the  latter  had  suggested  that 
the  best  way  for  the  Company  to  embarrass  the  Government  was  to  refrain  from  putting  forward 
any  propositions  at  all.  See:  T.W.  Copeland  ed.,  The  correspondence  of  Edmund  Burke,  /  (Cambridqe 
1958)  p.  397;  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Edmund  Burke,  2  December  1772 

36.  H.  V Bowen,  Revenue  and  reform,  p.  166 

37.  In  the  end,  the  Regulating  Act  stipulated  that  the  Calcutta  Mayor's  Court  would  be  replaced  bv  the 
Supreme  Court  altogether. 
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38.  Lord  North  in  the  House  of  Commons.  28  May  1773.  Quoted  in:  H.V.  Bowen.  Revenue  and  reform 

p.  777  ' 

39.  The  temporary  and  experimental  character  of  the  Act  is  particularly  evident  because  of  the  absence 
of  any  regulation  concerning  the  revenue  administration  of  Bengal. 

40.  Bolts  appropriately  quoted  Francis  Bacon ,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  under  Charles  I:  " The  wisdom 
„  ot  modern  times  chiefly  consists  in  the  adapting  of  remedies  for  present  evils,  of  escapes  from  impen¬ 
ding  dangers  rather  than  the  keeping  them  off  by  a  solid  course  of  wisdom;  and  it  is  the  solecism 
of  great  power  to  think  of  commanding  the  end  without  seeking  the  means".  See-  I N.  Bolts 
Considerations  II,  p.  275 

41.  This  informal  management  was  an  elaborate  process.  Government  supporters  and  those  seeking 
favors  were  encouraged  to  invest  in  India  stock  and  thus  buy  voting  qualifications  in  the  General 
Court.  This  “ management "  had  taken  place  ever  since  the  Government  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
Company's  affairs  which  was  broadly  since  1 763.  Lord  North,  however,  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  Robinson,  now  began  to  "manage"  the  Company  in  a  more  systematic  manner  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Regulating  Act,  such  as  the  election  of  only  six  Directors  each  year,  facilitated 
this  management.  See  for  a  description  of  the  functioning  of  this  management  L.S.  Sutherland,  The 
East  India  Company,  pp.  274  -  280 

42.  The  1781  Regulating  Act  was  left  much  the  same  as  its  predecessor.  The  most  significant  addition 
in  this  Act  was  the  stipulation  that  Government  was  to  be  shown  the  outgoing-  as  well  as  the  inco¬ 
ming  correspondence  of  the  Company.  Government  was  thereby  allowed  to  amend  the  Directors" 
orders  to  be  sent  to  India  regarding  relations  with  Indian  states.  In:  RJ.  Marshall,  Problems  of 
empire,  pp.  38-39 

43.  Pitt's  India  Act  brought  an  end  to  the  old  system  of  “management".  A  Board  of  Control  was  set  up 
exercising  open  control  over  Indian  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  Directors  were 
obliged  to  submit  all  correspondence  concerning  political  or  revenue  matters  to  this  Board  and  had 
to  accept  all  amendments  the  Board  wished  to  make  in  the  Directors"  outgoing  letters.  The  Court 
of  Proprietors  could  no  longer  intervene  in  matters  concerning  the  administration  of  India.  The  powers 
of  the  Governor  General  were  increased.  Commercial  matters  were  left  to  the  Company  as  well  as 
the  right  to  appoint  its  servants.  Though  modifications  in  the  commercial  privileges  of  the  Company 
would  still  be  made  in  1 793  and  1813,  the  1 784  India  Act  remained  the  legal  basis  of  the  relations 
between  the  State  and  the  Company  until  1858.  The  system  of  governing  India  through  the  inter¬ 
mediary  of  the  Company  would  than  finally  come  to  an  end.  See:  P.J.  Marshall,  Problems  of  empi  re, 
pp.43,  131-  136,  167-  170 

44.  In  1813,  under  the  pressure  of  the  manufacturers  lobby,  the  Company's  monopoly  was  abolished. 
The  Company  would  continue  to  trade  until  1833.  From  that  year  until  the  end  of  its  rule  in  1858, 
its  functions  were  purely  administrational. 

45.  After  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857,  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1858  transferred  the  government 
of  India  to  the  Crown.  A.B.  Keith,  A  constitutional  history  of  India,  p.  165 

46.  B.M.  Add.  MSS.  38398,  ff.  108  - 1 17;  John  Robinson's  “Considerations  on  East  India  affairs".  Printed 
in:  P.J.  Marshall,  Problems  of  empire,  pp.  117-119 

47.  Bolts  even  suggested  that  with  proper  reforms  and  regulations  the  revenue  of  Bengal  could 
amount  to  six  million  pounds  sterling.  See:  W.  Bolts,  Considerations  I,  pp.  163,  164 

48.  1/1/  Bolts,  Considerations  II,  p.  283 

49.  Ibidem,  p.  274 

50  .See  fora  concise  description  of  the  role  of  Bengal  during  the  early  decades  of  British  rule  in  the  context 
of  a  British  Empire:  P.J.  Marshall,  Bengal:  The  British  bridgehead,  pp.  133  -  136 
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Conclusion 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  study,  having  paid  such  detailed  attention  to  the  career  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  William  Bolts,  it  would  indeed  be  a  vain  attempt  to  maintain  that  Bolts  was 
in  all  aspects  representative  of  his  contemporary  colleagues  in  the  service.  He,  in  fact, 
distinguished  himself  in  various  ways  from  the  majority  of  his  fellow  Company  servants. 
His  capacity  to  speak  Bengali,  for  example,  was  a  rare  asset  among  the  Europeans  in 
Bengal.  Bolts  was  also  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  most  successful  traders  of  his 
time  having  extensive  dealings  in  salt  and  inserting  himself  in  branches  of  trade  into  which 
no  European  had  yet  ventured.  His  intelligence  and  entrepreneurship  made  him  a  man 
out  of  the  ordinary.  His  most  distinguishing  feature,  however,  seems  to  have  been  his  rela¬ 
tive  disregard  for  the  interests  of  his  private  fortune  illustrated  by  a  capacity  to  carry  a 
dispute  into  lenghths  far  beyond  what  would  serve  his  financial  interests.  Feeling  that 
he  had  been  treated  with  great  injustice  by  the  Bengal  government,  Bolts  proved  willing 
to  risk  it  all  in  order  to  obtain  justice  for  himself  and  expose  the  venality  of  his  opponents. 
They  were  definitely  not  many  on  the  Bengal  establishment  ready  to  risk  losing  their  newly 
acquired  wealth  by  challenging  power  in  a  quest  for  the  immaterial  personal  satisfaction 
of  proving  to  have  been  in  the  right1.  Bolts'  personality  and  character  were  therefore  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  his  public  opposition  to  Clive,  Verelst  and  their  Select  Committees  in  Bengal 
as  well  as  in  his  arousing  the  public's  indignation  against  the  Company  in  London. 

However,  Bolts’  battle  against  the  Bengal  authorities  was  not  an  isolated  event  in 
itself.  It  was  the  result  of  contemporary  political  developments  in  Bengal,  which,  soon¬ 
er  or  later,  would  have  occasioned  others,  had  it  not  been  Bolts,  to  try  to  break  through 
the  oppressive  bonds  of  a  system  that  had  lost  its  right  of  existence.  This  work  has  attemp¬ 
ted  to  put  the  historical  figure  of  William  Bolts  in  the  context  of  a  general  change  in  the 
conditions  of  the  British  presence  in  Bengal  and  the  repercussions  these  changes  ope¬ 
rated  on  British  politics  at  home. 

The  European  community  in  Bengal  under  the  British  East  India  Company’s  flag  sho¬ 
wed  signs  of  transition  caused  by  the  exploding  parameters  guiding  its  members’  private 
enterprise.  This  change  was  not  wrought  overnight.  They  were  the  result  of  interacting 
long  term  developments  involving  the  political  circumstances  in  India's  interior,  the  tra¬ 
ding  activities  and  customs  of  the  European  companies  in  Asia  and  the  development  of 
European  private  trade  carried  on  by  their  respective  servants.  To  give  the  reader  an 
impression  of  those  developments,  the  first  few  chapters  of  this  work  have  treated  the 
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history  of  European  presence  in  India  and  contain  a  description  of  the  rise  to  power  of 
the  British  East  India  Company  in  Bengal  in  the  1750's. 

The  enhanced  prospects  of  fortune  attracted  a  growing  number  of  young  men  to  the 
Company's  service  which  at  first  coincided  with  a  growing  need  for  servants  to  manage 
its  affairs.  The  change  of  the  British  position  in  Bengal  thus  expressed  itself  in  a  notable 
growth  of  the  European  community,  particularly  in  Calcutta.2 

In  sending  more  servants  out  to  Calcutta,  the  Directors  were  reacting,  in  a  manner 
that  was  to  become  typical  for  the  coming  decades,  to  developments  that  had  taken  place 
in  Bengal.  The  Company’s  rise  to  power  had  not  been  planned  by  the  Directors  and  had 
entirely  been  the  result  of  actions  and  decisions  taken  by  their  representatives  on  the  spot. 
The  private  interests  of  the  actors  on  the  scene  were  never  completely  absent  in  their  deci¬ 
sion-making.  This  made  their  actions  unpredictable  and  the  results  sometimes  even  of 
disputable  interest  to  the  Company  as  a  whole.  The  Directors’  difficulty  in  controlling 
their  servants  thus  grew  beyond  the  limits  the  sheer  distance  between  India  and  Britain 
already  imposed.  Time  and  time  again,  the  Directors  were  put  before  accomplished  facts 
to  which  they  could  do  little  more  than  adapt,  even  if  under  protest.  The  result  was  that 
measures  from  Britain  were  continuously  running  after  the  facts. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  institutions  governing  the  British  community  and  ter¬ 
ritorial  possessions  in  Bengal  quickly  became  inadequate  to  their  purpose.  The  old  hie¬ 
rarchical  system  of  government,  cemented  by  a  web  of  patronage  binding  the  interests 
of  the  youngest  writer  in  the  service  to  those  of  the  Governor  and  concentrating  all  power 
and  responsibility  in  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  settlement,  was  beginning  to  dis¬ 
play  cracks  and  fissures.  The  system  was  being  crushed  from  above  by  the  increasing 
weight  of  business  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  a  single  President  and  a  handful  of  coun¬ 
cillors,  and  undermined  at  the  basis  by  the  enhanced  possibilities  for  private  gain  in  the 
inland  trade  of  Bengal,  the  distribution  of  which  those  in  power  no  longer  exclusively 
controlled. 

We  have  seen  how  resourceful  individuals  like  Bolts  were  among  the  first  fully  to  rea¬ 
lise  and  exploit  these  new  possibilities.  They  no  longer  waited  until  their  rising  through 
the  ranks  of  the  service  would  automatically  bestow  the  privileges  on  them  which  for¬ 
merly  would  have  been  their  only  hope  for  obtaining  the  private  wealth  they  had  come 
out  to  India  for.  They  now  saw  alternative  ways  to  make  their  way  to  fortune,  depending 
largely  on  their  own  devices  and  talents.  The  opening  of  the  inland  trade  of  Bengal  to  the 
Company’s  servants,  aided  by  the  enhanced  power  and  prestige  of  their  Company,  lay  at 
the  basis  of  those  new  possibilities  for  personal  enrichment.  The  patronage  of  their 
superiors  was  no  longer  a  sine  qua  non  on  their  way  to  richess  and  they  could  even  allow 
themselves  on  occasions  to  take  up  an  independent  stance.  Thus,  the  cement  that  had  held 
together  the  old  system  began  to  crumble  from  between  the  stones. 

If  the  Directors  had  difficulties  in  controlling  their  principal  Bengal  administrators, 
those  administrators  themselves  had  problems  in  controlling  their  subjects  in  Bengal.  Bolts 
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was  but  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  civil  servants  in  Bengal  disobeying  government 
orders,  he  was  certainly  not  alone.  Verelst  himself,  for  example,  when  representing  the 
Company  at  Chittagong,  had  opposed  Governor  Vansittart's  orders  for  returning  Tripura 3 
to  the  Nawab's  men.  That  his  motives  for  doing  so  were  not  unselfish  can  be  deduced 
from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Hugh  Watts;  "My  friend,  how  vexatious  this  must  be  to  me,  after 
all  the  labour  and  pains  I  have  undergone,  without  the  gain  of  one  single  annoe 4  to  myself; 
after  the  pleasing  thoughts  I  have  often  indulged  myself  with,  from  the  advantage  this  acqui¬ 
sition  might  be  to  both  public  and  private  hereafter ". s  Numberless  other  instances  can 
easily  be  gleaned  from  the  Company  records  of  this  period  which  point  to  a  diminishing 
authority  at  the  centre  of  the  Company's  Bengal  administration  caused  by  an  obsolete 
and  inadequate  system  of  government. 

This  lack  of  control  could  easily  evolve  into  a  conflict  of  interest  between  the 
members  of  the  Bengal  Executive  and  its  European  subjects.  For  most  of  their  income 
the  President6  and  the  members  of  the  Council,  like  their  subjects,  depended  on  private 
trade.  In  a  letter  to  his  successor,  Verelst  remarked  that " every  thinking  person  must  be 
sensible  of  one  capital  defect  in  our  Government;  the  members  of  it  derive  their  sole 
advantages  from  commerce”.7 This  defect  had  become  a  serious  handicap  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  power  over  servants  like  Bolts  who,  instead  of  applying  to  their  superiors  to  obtain 
privileges  that  could  be  turned  into  profit,  now  entered  into  direct  competition  with  them 
in  the  Bengal  inland  trade.  Measures  taken  by  the  Company’s  administration  to  restrain 
such  servants,  or  their  gumashtas,  from  dishonest  trade  practices  or  from  committing 
other  enormities  in  Bengal's  interior,  were  bound  to  be  interpreted  by  them  as  inspired 
by  the  self-interest  of  its  members.  Whatever  the  truth  of  such  accusations  on  both  sides, 
it  remained  true  that  some  junior  servants  now  had  incomes  that  vied  with,  or  even  ex¬ 
ceeded,  those  of  their  superiors. 

The  effect  of  the  above  described  developments  was  that  the  prestige  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Company's  government  diminished  in  the  eyes  of  the  European  inhabitants 
of  Bengal.  The  need  to  re-establish  order  in  the  European  society  in  Bengal  asserted  itself 
more  and  more  explicitly.  The  question  was  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  improve 
matters.  At  first  the  Company  itself  tried  to  deal  with  the  problem  by  sending  out  Clive 
for  a  second  term  as  Governor,  endowing  him  and  a  limited  number  of  Councillors,  cal¬ 
led  the  Select  Committee,  with  special  powers  to  re-establish  peace,  order  and  tranquillity 
in  Bengal.  In  principle  this  attempt  was  a  conservative  reaction  to  new  circumstances. 
The  idea  was  to  reassert  and  strengthen  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company  s  Governor  and  Council.  Only  Clive's  Society  of  TYade  was  an  original  attempt 
at  structural  reform  undertaken  to  counter  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  Company's  new 
power  in  Bengal.  But  even  this  scheme  was  conservative  in  its  main  objective,  as  it  sought 
to  redistribute  the  rewards  of  the  Bengal  inland  trade  according  to  the  old  principle  of 
seniority  in  the  service.  Such  measures  could  not  but  awake  the  opposition  of  men  like 
Bolts  who  had  already  embarked  upon  a  successful  private  career  in  the  Bengal  inland 
trade.  They  saw  the  limits  Clive  and  his  Committee  imposed  on  their  private  affairs  as 
the  unjust  and  arbitrary  measures  of  a  corrupted  government.  Such  protests  soon  reach¬ 
ed  London  through  the  pens  and  voices  of  those  who  had  been  induced  to  return  to  Britain 
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by  Clive’s  measures.  In  Bengal,  voice  was  principally  given  to  this  opinion  by  William 
Bolts. 

The  Directors  soon  realised  that  more  substantial  reforms  were  necessary  requiring 
the  support  of  legislation  in  Britain.  In  1767  they  submitted  a  number  of  proposals  for 
reform  to  Chatham's  ministry  with  a  view  of  obtaining  statutory  reinforcement  for 
measures  aiming  at  the  better  and  more  effectual  government  of  their  civil  and  military 
servants  abroad.  The  ministry,  however,  refused  to  take  up  these  matters  and  concen¬ 
trated  on  obtaining  a  share  in  the  Bengal  revenue  while  leaving  the  responsibility  for  the 
government  of  the  territory  from  which  it  was  derived  to  the  Company.  The  1767  settle¬ 
ment  obliging  the  Company  to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  £400,000  to  the  state  in  exchange 
for  its  right  to  the  Bengal  revenue  was  a  victory  for  the  non-interventionist  policy  of  the 
British  Government.  The  Company  had  now  become  shy  of  asking  Government  for  sup¬ 
port. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  Bolts  started  his  agitations  against  Clive,  Verelst 
and  the  Select  Committee.  It  soon  became  clear  that  Bolts  looked  at  the  courts  of  justice 
as  the  means  through  which  he  intended  to  attack  his  opponents.  Bolts  was  a  self-taught 
lawyer  but  felt  himself  to  be  better  instructed  in  legal  matters  than  his  rivals.5  He  was 
convinced  of  the  iniquity  of  the  judicial  system  as  it  existed  in  Bengal  and  intended  to 
expose  its  inherent  weaknesses  by  introducing  his  cause  against  the  Bengal  Executive 
into  the  courts  of  justice.  But  besides  using  the  imperfect  state  of  justice  in  Bengal  as  an 
example  to  expose  the  corruptness  of  the  present  system  of  government,  Bolts  expected 
the  courts  of  justice  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  the  establishment  of  a  more  equitable 
government  for  Bengal  in  the  future.  Entertaining  a  sincere  admiration  for  the  principles 
of  British  law,  he  envisaged  independent  courts  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence  over 
the  Executive  in  Bengal  as  was  the  case  in  Britain.  To  attain  this,  radical  reforms  regar¬ 
ding  the  judicial  administration  in  Bengal  were  necessary. 

In  his  Considerations  on  India  affairs,  Bolts  attributed  much  attention  to  the  state 
of  justice  in  Bengal  and  stressed  the  need  for  judicial  reforms.  Ralph  Leycester's  claim 
that  the  Judicature  Bill,  submitted  to  Parliament  in  1772,  had  been  brought  on  by  Bolts' 
book  is  indicative  of  the  echo  Bolts'  plea  found  in  public  life.  In  London,  Bolts  continued 
to  pursue  his  cause  in  the  metropolitan  courts  with  varying  success.  In  June  1770,  the 
King  in  Council  declared  Bolts’  removal  from  his  seat  in  the  Calcutta  Mayor's  Court  unlaw¬ 
ful.  Having  thus  in  principle  invalidated  the  Bengal  government’s  pretended  right  to  deport 
him  from  the  settlement,  he  now  sued  its  members  for  the  financial  damages  he  would 
have  incurred  as  a  result  of  their  act. 9  In  Chancery  Bolts  was  rebuffed  by  systematic  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to  his  bill  and  by  the  circumstance  that  he  had  to  await  the 
return  of  all  those  that  had  participated  in  his  arrest  and  deportation. 10  After  five  years 
there  were  still  defendants  asking  for  further  time  to  give  in  their  answers. 


As  patron  and  legal  adviser  of  his  former  Armenian  agents  he  was  more  success¬ 
ful.  In  appealing  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  authorization  to  constitute  a  commission 
for  the  interrogation  of  witnesses  in  India,  Verelst's  main  objective  had  been  delay.  As 
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long  as  the  results  of  that  commission’s  efforts  were  not  received  in  Britain,  a  stop 
would  be  put  on  the  proceedings  in  the  cases  the  Armenians  had  instituted  against  him 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  At  that  point  of  time,  three  years  had  already  elapsed  since 
the  Armenians  had  commenced  their  suits  and  it  would  not  be  before  another  two 
years,  if  ever,  before  any  answer  from  Verelst’s  commission  could  be  expected  to  arrive 
in  London.  The  Armenians'  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords  who  decided  to  annul  the 
Court  of  Exchequer's  decision  and  so  to  remove  the  stop  that  had  been  put  on  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  This  decision  was  of  significant  importance  both 
in  its  legal  implications  and  for  the  immediate  outcome  of  the  Armenian  trials.  With  their 
decision,  the  Lords  imposed  their  idea  of  what  was  just  upon  the  technicalities  of  the  law. 
Verelst  had  had  an  indubitable  right  to  constitute  a  commission  for  the  examination  of 
witnesses  on  the  territory  where  the  offense  he  was  accused  of  had  been  committed.  The 
Lords,  however,  in  Mansfield’s  words,  decided  that  in  this  case  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  subversive  of  justice  as  it  could  effectually  prevent  the  Armenians  of  ever  obtai¬ 
ning  justice.  Mansfield  was  of  opinion  that  the  British  courts  of  justice  were  to  reflea  the 
expanding  power  of  Britain  and  consequently  to  be  open  to  the  complaints  of  aggrieved 
parties  from  all  territories  submitted  to  British  power.  Such  parties  should  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  chance  to  obtain  justice  from  those  courts  and  if  the  current  state  of  legislation 
deprived  them  of  such  reasonable  chance,  it  should  be  overruled  or  changed. 

The  decision  of  the  Lords,  in  combination  with  a  legal  precedent  that  had  been  sha¬ 
ped  a  year  earlier  in  the  case  of  Fabrigas  versus  Mostyn  and  the  publicity  campaign  that 
had  been  set  up  by  Bolts  in  support  of  his  former  agents,  caused  Verelst  to  be  condem¬ 
ned  to  pay  damages  for  false  imprisonment  to  the  Armenian  plaintiffs.  Bolts’  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Armenian  cases  had  thus  produced  important  results.  It  had  made  the 
principal  judges  of  the  realm  reflect  on  the  imperial  role  of  the  British  courts  of  justice 
in  proteaing  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  against  abuses  of  power  by  British 
rulers.  It  had  also  made  British  juries  decide  to  give  favourable  judgements  to  three  Asiatic 
subject  of  the  Empire  against  a  British  Governor.  These  were  events  that  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  awareness  among  the  public  in  Britain  of  the  existence  of 
an  Empire  in  India.  Public  opinion  and  the  British  press  would  continue  to  be  of 
influence  on  Indian  issues.  Bolts  having  been  the  first  to  rouse  the  public's  attention  to 
India  affairs,  deserves  some  of  the  credit  for  that. 

Bolts'  vision  of  independent  courts  of  justice  exerting  their  controlling  influence  over 
the  executive  government  in  Bengal,  despite  Mansfield’s  views  on  imperial  justice, 
would  not  be  realised.  The  1773  Regulating  Act  did  indeed  provide  the  establishment  of 
a  Supreme  Court  of  professional  judges  at  Calcutta,  a  clause  unquestionably  aimed  at 
installing  such  independent  control  over  the  executive  government  and  to  a  large  extent 
this  went  in  the  direction  of  Bolts'  ideas  on  the  matter.  However,  the  stipulations  of  the 
Act  regarding  the  Supreme  Court  were  vague  in  many  particulars  and  disputes  arose  bet¬ 
ween  the  Council  and  the  judges  of  the  court  over  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction  almost 
from  the  day  of  its  establishment.  The  Act  remained  silent  on  the  nature  of  the  law  that 
was  to  be  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  as  the  Court  derived  its  authority  from 
the  King  of  England  it  was  assumed  that  this  was  to  be  English  law  as  far  as  it  could  be 
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adapted  to  Indian  conditions.  The  Act  gave  the  Supreme  Court  authority  over  British  sub¬ 
jects  and  persons  employed  by  the  Company  or  by  British  subjects.  But  who  were  to  be 
included  under  the  denomination  ’British  subjects’?  Obviously  the  Indian  inhabitants  of 
the  province  were  not  meant  to  be  included,  but  what  about  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta, 
or  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  24  parganas?  Who  would  fit  the  denomination  of  a  'per¬ 
son  employed  by  the  Company'?  Were  the  zamindars  that  farmed  the  revenue  collection 
in  the  districts  falling  under  the  Company's  diwani  employed  by  the  Company? 

The  conflicts  caused  by  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  competence  of  the  Supreme 
Court  incited  Parliament  to  provide  further  legislation  upon  the  matter  in  1781. 11  The 
changes  made  to  the  1773  system  clearly  reveal  the  Council  to  have  emerged  victorious 
out  of  the  contest  with  the  Supreme  Court.  Among  other  limitations  on  its  competence, 
the  Supreme  Court  was  not  to  have  any  jurisdiction  in  matters  concerning  the  Company’s 
revenue.  In  cases  affecting  Hindus  and  Muslims,  the  Court  was  to  take  their  laws  and 
customs  into  account  instead  of  basing  themselves  exclusively  on  English  principles  of 
law. 12  The  1781  Act  thus  closely  circumscribed  the  role  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  have 
in  the  future  and  prevented  it  from  effectively  controlling  the  Bengal  Government.  The 
little  control  that  could  be  exercised  over  the  Company's  Bengal  government  would  in 
the  future  be  provided  by  Parliament. 

The  possibility  for  the  inhabitants  of  India  to  appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice  in  Britain, 
for  which  a  precedent  had  been  established  by  the  Armenians,  remained  largely  a  theo¬ 
retical  circumstance.  Apart  from  certain  religious  objections  for  Hindus  to  make  the  long 
overseas  journey,  the  time  and  money  such  an  appeal  would  involve  effectively  barred 
the  great  majority  of  the  Indian  population  from  pursuing  their  cause  in  Britain. 

Bolts'  idea  of  a  Bengal  under  the  rule  of  British  laws,  open  to  all  Europeans  wishing 
to  establish  themselves  in  that  part  of  the  world,  freed  from  all  monopolies  on  its  inland 
trade  and,  eventually,  open  to  other  commercial  enterprises  wishing  to  conduct  trade  bet¬ 
ween  India  and  Europe,  was  not  to  be.  It  was  unfeasible  at  the  time  and  in  most  of  its 
aspects  would  still  long  remain  so.  The  judicial  system  would  indeed  be  modernised  a 
little  but  the  newly  established  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta  would  see  its  controlling  power 
severely  curtailed  only  seven  years  after  its  institution.  British  laws  and  British  concepts 
of  justice  would  only  gradually  be  introduced  in  India  through  the  men  on  the  spot.  The 
division  between  indigenous  and  English  courts  of  justice  would  remain  intact  until  the 
end  of  Company  Rule  in  1858.  It  would  not  be  until  1813  before  the  Company’s  mono¬ 
poly  on  trade  between  Britain  and  India  would  finally  be  abolished  under  the  pressure 
of  the  manufacturers  lobby.  On  the  other  hand,  Bolts'  ideas  about  a  printing  press  in 
Bengal  and  about  printing  in  Bengali  would  be  realised  much  quicker.  Calcutta's  first  prin¬ 
ting  shop  opened  in  1777  and  the  first  imprints  in  Bengali  appeared  in  1784. 13 

The  system  of  government  for  Bengal,  despite  the  changes  and  reforms  applied  to 
it  both  by  the  British  legislative  and  by  the  administrative  talents  of  men  in  India  like 
Warren  Hastings,  would  remain  hierarchical  and  authoritarian.  After  Bolts  and  his 
friends  had  publicly  challenged  the  Company’s  governmental  structure  and  authority  in 
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the  early  1770's,  the  intervention  of  the  British  legislative  in  1773  as  well  as  subsequent 
interventions  provided  measures  to  remedy  the  worst  abuses  while  leaving  the  hierar¬ 
chical  and  authoritarian  structure  of  government  in  India  intact.  In  the  future,  the  good 
of  the  Indian  populace  would  be  pursued  according  to  ideas  paternalistic  British  admi¬ 
nistrators  themselves  entertained  on  the  topic.  They  were  to  act  as  the  'enlightened  guar¬ 
dians'  of  the  population  entrusted  to  their  care.  In  the  process  of  the  reassertion  of  this 
hierarchical  system  of  government  with  its  strong  knot  of  power  at  the  top,  the  fact  that 
Bolts  had  proposed  anything  different  caused  him,  for  a  long  time,  to  dismissed  as  an 
'unbritish'  self-interested  agitator.  A  view  in  need  of  some  revision. 

William  Bolts  was,  and  still  is,  a  controversial  figure  in  the  history  of  British  presence 
in  India  largely  because  of  his  own  personality.  Fervently  defending  the  rights  and  free¬ 
doms  of  Britons  in  his  Considerations  on  India  affairs,  he  pleaded  being  an  alien  in  court 
to  prevent  the  Company  from  confiscating  a  part  of  his  fortune  according  to  the  stipu¬ 
lations  of  British  law.  This  plea  was  seized  upon  by  later  commentators  of  British  extrac¬ 
tion  to  stress  the  foreign  character  of  Bolts.  In  fact  the  question  of  Bolts'  actual  nationality 
is  a  false  question,  rather  appropriately  solved  by  Bolts  himself  in  becoming  a  natura¬ 
lised  subject  of  the  multicultural  and  multinational  Habsburg  Empire  in  1775.  While  he 
was  in  Bengal,  there  was  never  any  question  about  Bolts'  citizenship.  It  needs  little  doubt 
that  he  regarded  himself  as  a  British  subject  and  was  also  considered  by  his  colleagues 
to  be  so.  Wherever  Bolts  may  have  been  born,  his  mother-tongue  was  definitely  English 
and  his  frequently  expressed  admiration  for  what  he  called  the  British  Constitution 
was  genuine.  To  explain  his  actions  and  ideas  by  imputing  them  on  his  foreign  charac¬ 
ter  must  therefore  be  compared  to  an  attempt  to  attribute  the  American  revolution  to  an 
'unbritish'  aversion  to  pay  high  taxes. 

Throughout  Britain  s  rule  of  India,  British  perceptions  of  Empire  would  remain 
connected  with  the  libertarian  values  Bolts  had  expressed  in  connection  with  the  future 
of  British  India  in  his  Considerations  on  India  affairs. 14  The  missionary  societies  and 
movements  against  slave  trade  and  slavery  gave  expression  to  such  values  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Ideals  such  as  free-trade  and  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  at  least  the  white  communities  in  India  survived  throughout  the 
Raj.  However,  though  not  lacking  vision  and  imagination  and  despite  his  Considerations 
being  every  now  and  then  taken  from  the  shelves  again,  Bolts’  role  in  history  would  not 
be  that  of  an  influential  theoretician.  His  actions  as  well  as  his  books  were  aimed  to  have 
an  immediate  effect  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Bolts'  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
British  presence  in  India  should  be  interpreted.  He  had  the  gift  to  sense  what  would  appeal 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  public.  His  publications  had  awakened  their  indignation,  which 
indirectly  influenced  the  different  actions  both  Company  and  Parliament  subsequently 
undertook.  For  the  first  time  India  and  the  British  interests  in  that  part  of  the  world  had 
been  put  at  the  centre  of  public  attention.  It  would  not  leave  the  stage  again  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  attract  popular  interest.  Public  power  from  now  on  had  to  take  notice  of  the  views 
of  its  constituency  regarding  India  affairs.  Bolts  must  be  allowed  credit  for  that  It  is  his 
most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Anglo-Indian  relations. 

•  ^  Mf  t 
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During  his  lifetime.  Bolts  had  pursued  everything  he  undertook  with  an  ardour  that 
allowed  no  obstruction.  This  peculiar  man,  who  saw  the  world  as  his  personal  field  of 
action,  acquired  and  lost  several  fortunes  during  his  career;  regretting  their  loss  rather 
as  a  waste  of  means  for  the  realisation  of  new  projects  rather  than  as  personal  disasters. 
He  was  capable  of  acquiring  the  good  opinion  of  almost  anyone  he  deemed  useful  to  the 
realisation  of  his  plans  by  his  intelligence  and  energy,  but  burned  his  credit  with  equal 
ease  by  wildly  opposing  any  limit  on  his  freedom  of  action.  Whether  it  was  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  more  palpable  result  of  his  efforts,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  regarded 
his  personal  knowledge,  experience  and  learning  as  the  most  important  acquisitions  of 
his  exploits.  Bolts  wished  to  die  the  way  he  lived  by  burning  even  this  last  fortune.  His 
will,  written  while  living  in  Lisbon  about  three  years  before  his  actual  death,  contains 
the  following  paragraph:  "All  my  manuscript  books,  accounts  and  papers,  epistolary,  com¬ 
mercial,  historical,  political,  biographical,  philosophical,  polemical  or  of  whatsoever 
nature  ...be  all  burnt  in  a  bonfire  to  be  made  in  the  Largo  do  Quincalla  at  a  convenient 
distance  under  my  windows,  the  same  being  previously  tied  up  into  bundles  and  thrown 
over  the  balcony  progressively  to  feed  the  fire  until  the  whole  be  consumed ” 15 

Notes 

1.  It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  Bolts'  occasional  assertions  of  altruistic  motives  to  have  been  behind 
his  campaign  against  Clive ,  Verelst  and  their  colleagues  of  the  Bengal  Select  Committee ,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  only  with  great  caution  and  reserve. 

2.  P.R.O.,  Prob.  1 1/1 485/710:  The  will  of  William  Bolts 

3.  Often  spelled  Tiprah  or  Tipperah,  a  district  north  of  Chittagong.  Incorporated  into  Bengal  with  the 
aid  of  the  Company  in  1761. 

4.  Anna,  one  sixteenth  part  of  a  Rupee 
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mentand  enterprise  in  India  with  Verelst's  suggestion  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  European  sol¬ 
diers  with  women  of  the  country  and  providing  special  regulations  for  their  descendants  in  order 
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1‘adminstration  de  la  Compagnie  Anglaise  au  Bengale.  (Paris  1858)  pp.  XI,  XII H.  Verelst,  A  view  of 
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General  Glossary 

Anna:  One-sixteenth  part  of  a  Rupee 
Assamie:  Person  employed  in  the  production  of  saltpetre 
Aurang:  Village  or  circumscribed  territory  inhabited  by  specialised  weavers 
manufacturing  one  or  several  varieties  of  cotton  cloth 
Banian:  Person  employed  by  a  European  in  India  to  take  care  of  his  private  trade. 
Banians  often  also  served  as  secretaries  and  interpreters  to  their  European  masters 
thus  forming  the  link  with  their  Indian  surroundings 
Cutcherry:  Court  of  justice 

Caurie:  Small  shell  imported  from  the  Maledives.  Used  in  India  as  money.  There  were 
between  4.000  and  4.800  cauries  to  a  Rupee 
Chauki:  In  this  work  the  term  has  been  used  to  indicate  custom  houses,  placed 

at  strategic  point  along  the  principal  rivers  of  Bengal,  where  taxes  were  levied 

on  goods  passed 

Chunam:  Material  made  from  shells  and  used  in  the  construction  of  houses  # 

Dastak:  Document  exempting  the  bearer  from  paying  customs  at  the  Chauki  posts 
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Diwan:  Mughal  official  charged  with  the  collection  of  revenue  as  well  as  with  certain 
aspects  of  civil  and  administrative  justice  of  a  province  of  the  Mughal  Empire 
Diwani :  The  Mughal  office  of  diwan 
Farman :  Mughal  imperial  decree  or  edict 
Faujdar :  Military  governor  of  part  of  a  province 
Gumashta:  Commercial  agent 

Jagath  Seths:  Family  of  very  rich  and  influential  Bengal  bankers 
Jagir:  Privilege,  accorded  by  the  Mughal  emperor,  to  collect  the  revenues  of  a  certain 
territory,  or  to  receive  from  a  zamindar  a  fixed  sum  out  of  the  revenues  of  a 
certain  territory 
Khalari :  Salt  manufactory 
Kotwal :  The  principal  police  officer  in  a  city 
Lakh :  100.000 

Malangi :  Person  employed  in  a  salt  manufactory 
Masnad:  Throne 

Maund:  An  Indian  weight,  in  Bengal  =  34.05  kg 

Mufti:  Interpreter  of  Muslim  law.  The  mufti  gives  advice  on  legal  matters 

Mughaduties:  Much  valued  cotton  piece-goods  produced  in  Assam 

Nawab:  Honorary  plural  of  “Naib”,  meaning  “he  who  represents  the  Emperor”. 

After  the  disintegration  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  the  Nawabs  became  virtually 
sovereign  princes. 

Nazim:  Governor  charged  with  the  organisation  of  defence  and  criminal  justice 
of  a  province  of  the  Mughal  Empire.  See:  Nawab 
Pagoda:  Gold  coin  current  in  south  India 
Pundit:  Learned  Brahmin,  person  versed  Hindu  law 

Panvana:  Order  or  authorisation,  generally  issued  by  the  Nawab;  the  same  word, 
however,  is  used  to  indicate  all  sorts  of  documents  containing  orders  of  a  superior 
to  a  subordinate 

Peon:  Soldier  armed  with  a  sword  and  a  small  shield 
Qazi:  Muslim  judge,  expounder  of  the  Muslim  written  law 
Rupee:  Silver  coin 

Rukah:  Separate  sheet,  inserted  in  a  letter,  containing  information  having  no  relation 
to  the  contents  of  that  letter  or  information  that  is  supposed  to  be  kept  secret 
Ryot:  Person  farming  land,  peasant  or  cultivator 

Vizir:  Mughal  title,  originally  the  title  of  the  principal  financial  administrator  of 
the  Empire;  See:  Diwan 
Wakil:  Messenger 

Zamindar:  Term  employed  in  eighteenth-century  Bengal  to  designate  a  wide  variety 
of  persons,  having  the  right  to  collect  revenue  and  the  obligation  to  send  part 
of  the  proceeds  to  a  central  government  in  common. 

Zamindari:  Office  of  zamindar,  or  the  right  to  collect  the  revenues  of  a  certain 
territory 
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132(n);  134(n);  148;  149;  154(n);  243 
Chanda  Sahib  40 

Chandernagore  49(n);  78;  79;  90(n);133(n) 
146 

Chauki  38;  81;  82;  83;  256(n);  265 
Chevalier,  Jean  Baptiste;  49 (n);  90(n); 
91(n);  146 

about  Harry  Verelst  105(n) 

Chhatarpur:  mines  of  114;  120 

China  Merchant  (ship)  31 

Chinsura  32;  114;  145 

Chittagong  41;  82;  96;  98-100;  102;  107; 

108;  192 
Chanam  93 (n) 

Chunar  147;  211 

City  credit  crisis,  1772;  67-68;  269 
Clive,  Lady  258(n) 

Clive,  Lord  Robert;  16;  18;  45;  47;  48;  53; 
58;  61;  63-66;  69-70;  71;  77;  S3;  95;  96; 
109;  115;  123;  124;  125;  126;  130;  138; 
139;  143;  144;  146;  174;  191;  192;  193; 
194;  195;  208;  214;  225-228;  239;  240; 
247;  261-264;  277;  279;  280 
accepts  diwani  42-43;  50(n) 
and  the  officers  mutiny  199-200 
and  the  Society  of  Trade  88-89;  109 
arrives  in  Bengal  for  second  governor¬ 
ship  42;  120 
at  Plassey  40-41 

confrontation  with  John  Johnstone  119- 
120 

death  of  258(n) 
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diamond  trade  of  121-122;  131  (n) ;  220 
dual  system  installed  by  165 
final  departure  from  India  89;  138 
indictment  and  acquittal  of  68 
jagir  of  119;  130(n) 

motives  to  appoint  Bolts  an  alderman 
127-128;  137-138 
recapture  of  Calcutta  40 
orders  the  building  of  a  new  Fort 
William  103  (n);  104(n) 

Coen,  Jan  Pietersz  28 
Cojamaul,  Khwaja  Gregore;  185(n);  237- 
242;  244-246;  250;  253;  255(n);  256(n); 
258(n) 

Colbert,  Jean-Baptiste  29;  33 (n) 

Colebrooke,  Sir  George  209;  270 
Collector’s  Cutcherry  156;  157; 

Common  Law  Courts  162; 

Cook,  James  174 
Cooke,  Thomas  199 
Copenhagen  145 
Copper  114;  175 

Country  trade  45;  46;  78;  80;  90(n);  202(n); 
233 (n) 

Court  of  Appeals  158;  159;  208;  229;  230; 
254;  266 

Court  of  Chancery  158;  162;  163;  184; 
188(n);  196;  210;  214;  215;  217;  218;  219; 
227;  230;  238;  280; 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  70;  210;  218;  238; 
248-250;  253;  281; 

Court  of  Cutcherry  98;  156;  166(n);  267; 
Court  of  Directors  54-55;  57-58;  160;  262 
Court  of  Exchequer  215;  217;  219;  220-221; 
248-250;  280-281 

Court  of  Proprietors  53-54;  68;  70;  148; 

209;  210;  228;  262;  269-272;  276(n) 

Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  57;  158;  159-160; 
173;  176;  179 

Court  of  Requests  158-159;  161;  169(n) 
Court,  Samuel  260(n) 

Court  Martial  128-129;  134(n);  143;  160 
Courts  of  Equity  162-163 
Coxe,  Robert  196-198;  214-215 
Dacca  32;  47;  81;  115;  145-147;  152(n); 

1 53  (n) ;  199;  266 

Dacres,  Philip  Milner  99;  105 (n);  222(n) 
Damao  25(n);  185(n) 

Dastak  38;  82-83;  88;  91  (n);  139;  256(n) 
Davidson,  John  222(n) 

Demeunier,  J.N.  72(n);  74(n) 

Dempster,  George  119;  74(n) 

Dias,  Bartolomeu  23 
Dinajpur  91  (n);  112;  144; 

Diu  25 (n) ;  28:  29;  185(n) 

Diwan;  office  of  35;  37;  50(n);  167(n) 
Diwani  42-43;  63;  64;  147;  223(n)  263; 


282; 

Dow,  Alexander  64-65 
Drake,  Roger  95;  97;  103 (n); 

Droz,  Simeon  176; 

Ducarel,  Gerard  Gustavus  203  (n) 

Duffield  and  Robertson;  arrest  of  199-201 
Dumbleton,  William  61  (n);  177 
Duncan,  Jonathan  267; 

Dundas,  Henry  72(n);  186(n);  268-269 
Dupleix,  Joseph  Francois  39;  78;  79;  95 
Dutch  24-25;  26(n);  27-32;  33(n);  36;  43; 
44;  55;  78;  95;  97;  103(n);  104(n);  114; 
145;  147;  154(n);  237; 

Elibank,  Lord  74 (n);  119 
Ellis,  William  87;  91  (n);  99;  167(n);  192; 
202 (n) 

Estado  da  India  23-24 
Fabrigas  versus  Mostyn,  case  168(n);  250- 
251;  281 

Factor  55;  85;  88;  97 
Farman  91  (n);  38;  82-85;  110;  247 
Farrukhsiyar,  Emperor  91  (n);  247 
Faujdar  38;  50(n);  88;  92(n);  110-112;  119; 

124;  156;  174; 

Fenwick,  Captain  100-101 
Fenwick,  Edward  172;  185(n) 

Fernandes  de  Fonseca,  Nicholas  219 
Fernandez,  John  90(n) 

Fischer,  Christian  241; 

Fletcher,  Robert  129;  134(n);  135(n); 

222(n) 

Floyer,  Charles  152(n);  176;  187(n);  223(n); 

251;  258(n);  260(n) 

Forde,  Francis  235 (n) 

Fouquet,  Nicolas  29 

Franca  Gortas,  Thomas  de  219 

France  36;  40;  41;  71;  148;  175;  186(n); 

234(n);  284(n) 

Free-Mariners  17;  80;  205(n) 

Free-Merchants  17;  80;  88;  109;  119;  127; 

138;  139;  193;  194;  200;  224(n);  234(n) 
French,  Thomas  133  (n) 

Fulta  95;  97 
Gallopine,  Peter  91  (n) 

Gentil,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  91  (n);  116; 

147-149;  152(n);  153(n);  154(n);  208 
Ghazipur  91  (n) 

Glynn,  John  184;  188(n);  204(n);  209; 

221  (n) 

Goa  23;  24;  25(n);  29;  219 
Goalpara  110 

Gokul  Ghosal  107-108;  125;  167(n);  203(n); 
253;  254; 

Goodwin,  Cornelius  162-163;  169(n);  176 
Gothenburg  175 

Governors:  liability  to  be  prosecuted  178; 
250-251 
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Graham,  John  113;  122 
Gray,  George  90(n);  99;  104(n);  107;  124; 
192;  202(n) 

Gray,  George  senior  104;  135;  192 
Greenslate,  Philip  Francis  133(n) 

Gregory,  Robert  117(n) 

Grey,  William  de  150(n);  168(n);  183; 

188(n);222(n);257(n) 

Gumashtas  83-89;  111;  113-115;  131(n);  146; 
171;  239-241;  243-244;  246-247;  256(n); 
263;  266;  279 

Halhed,  Nathaniel  Brassey  267;  275(n) 
Hannay,  Samuel  222  (n) 

Hare,  Francis  117(n);  125 
Hare,  Joseph  135(n) 

Harper,  Gabriel;  171;  242;  244;  245;  248; 
252; 

Hastings,  Warren  65;  77;  95;  108;  111;  121; 

192;  202;  267;  271;  282 
Hawkins,  William  27 
Hay,  Thomas  222  (n) 

Hay,  William  85-87;  92(n);  98;  99;  102; 

104(n);  108;  111;  119;  124 
Heidelberg  97 
Henckell,  James  22 2(n) 

Herbert,  Peter  Phillip  von  104(n) 

Hickey,  William  90(n) 

Hijli  92(n) 

Holdemesse,  Lord  254;  259-260(n) 

Holme,  John  150(n);  172;  180;  187(n);  188- 
189(n) 

House  of  Lords  104(n);  220;  234(n);  249; 
281 

Houtman,  Cornells  24 
Howitt,  Samuel  202  (n) 

Hurst,  George  186(n) 

Huygen  van  Linschoten,  Jan  24 
Hyder  Ali  Khan  185(n) 

Hyderabad  37 
Indonesia  25;  32;  81 
Inglis,  Hugh  186(n) 

Isle  of  Thanet  254 

Ismaelbeg,  Sheikh  91  (n);  149;  154(n) 
Ispahan  131  (n) ;  256(n) 

Jagath  Seths  38;  40;  45;  50(n) 

Jagir  116;  118(n) 

Clive’s  jagir  119-120 
Jahangir,  Emperor  27 
Jekyll,  Joseph  112-113;  169(n) 

Jenkinson,  Charles  269;  275(n) 

Jephson,  Alexander  162-163;  169(n);  230- 
231;  234(n) 

Johnstone:  group  70;  74(n);  119;  148;  207; 
225; 

Johnstone  (Pulteney),  William  74(n); 

222 (n) 

Johnstone,  Barbara:  nee  Murray  74(n) 


Johnstone,  George  (Governor)  70;  74(n); 

207;  222(n);  234(n);  238 
Johnstone,  Gideon  119;  130(n); 

Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts  83;  85;  91  (n);  98; 

104 (n);  108-113;  115;  144;  174;  227 
Johnstone,  John  70;  74(n);  85;  86;  90(n); 
98;  99;  102;  108-109;  111;  115;  119;  121; 
124;  130-131  (n) ;  132(n);  141;  148; 
153(n);  227-228 
Johnstone,  Sir  James  74(n) 

Jones,  Sir  William  267 
Jourdain,  John  31 

Judicature  Bill  66-67;  232;  272;  280 
Julfa  131(n);  256(n) 

Justices  of  the  Peace  57;  159;  176-179;  229; 
266 

Kandip  Ghosal  108 
Kanthi  2)2 
Karwar  185(n) 

Keene,  sisters  100-102 
Keighly,  James  186(n) 

Keir,  Archibald  109;  212;  219;  224(n);  228; 
274(n) 

Kelsall,  Thomas  145-147 
Khalaris  92(n) 

Khulna  115;  212 

Khwaja  Gregore  Cojamaul:  see  Cojamaul 
Khwaja  Gregory  (Gregore),  alias  Ghurgin 
Khan  131(n);  259(n) 

Khwaja  Johannes  Padre  Rafael:  see  Rafael 
Khwaja  Melcomb  Philip:  see  Melcomb 
Philip 

Khwaja  Miguel  Sarkis  115;  146;  152(n) 
Khwaja  Parseek  Arratoon  254;  259(n) 
Khwaja  Petrus  (Petruse)  131  (n);  257(n) 
259(n) 

Khwaja  Rafael  Bergam  256(n) 

Khwaja  Wazid  91  (n) 

Khwaja  Wuscan  Estephan:  see  Wuscan 
Estephan 

Killican,  David  169(n);  186(n);  204(n) 

King  in  Council  128;  159;  162;  168(n); 
169(n);  204(n);  208;  216-218;  220;  229- 
230;  280 

Knott,  John  253-254 
Korah  223 (n) 

Kotwal  122;  131  (n) 

Kiinsli,  Gabriel  175 
Lakshmipur  47;  95-96 
Lankheet,  Daniel  145-147 
LawTell,  James  204(n) 

Leadenhall  Street:  Company's  headquarters 
in  54;  55;  156 

Lear,  George  176-177;  186(n) 

Levett,  John  186(n);  169(n);  194;  204(n) 
Lewis,  Tom  254; 

Leycester,  Ralph  65;  74(n);  207;  222(n); 
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280 

Lisbon;  24;  97;  104(n);  175;  217;  224(n); 
284 

arrival  of  ships  carrying  Bolts’  fortune 
104(n);  216-221 
Lloyd,  Charles  186(n) 

Loan  Act  271 
Long,  Preston  222(n) 

Louis  XIII  29 

Lushington,  Henry  233  (n) 

Lushington,  William  186(n) 

Lyon,  Philip  11 7 (n) 

Maddison,  Robert  147-149;  152(n);  171; 

186(n);  203 (n);  245;  256(n) 

Madec,  Ren£  152(n) 

Madras  16;  31;  39-41;  55;  57;  95;  96; 

103  (n);  114;  133(n);  141;  146;  150(n); 
168(n);  169(n);  200 
Magee,  William  108 
Malabar  25 (n);  29;  30;  33 (n);  79;  81; 

185(n) 

Malangi  84 
Malaya  32;  80 
Malda  32;  202(n) 

Mangalore  185(n) 

Mansfield,  Lord  (William  Murray)  168(n); 
249-250;  273;  281 

Maratha;  29;  37;  49(n);  252;  274(n) 
ditch  167(n) 

Maria  Theresa,  Empress  104(n);  215; 
224(n);  263 

Marie  da  bon  secours  29 

Marriott,  Randolph  90(n);  92(n);  99;  108; 

113;  11 6  (n);  117(n);  121-125;  132(n);  192 
Marriott,  William  113 
Martin,  Francois  29 

Masnad  74(n);  85;  96;  119;  203 (n);  274(n) 
Maund  91(n);  92(n)  109;  115;  117(n) 
Maurice,  Prince  24 

Mayor’s  Court  57;  104(n);  126-128;  137- 
140;  145;  158-159;  161-163;  166(n);  171; 
179-180;  182-183;  188(n);  194-196;  198; 
208-209;  212;  216;  218;  220;  224(n);  229- 
231;  235(n);  254;  266;  271;  280 
McGwire,  William  96 
Melcomb  Philip,  Khwaja  153(n);  185(n); 

239;  241-242;  244-245;  256(n) 

Middleton,  Samuel  11 7  (n);  25 9 (n) 

Midnapur  41;  42;  82;  96;  109;  266 
Miller,  Matthew  186(n) 

Mir  Abdallah  84 

Mir  Jafar  40-42;  83;  85;  87;  96;  97;  119; 
130(n)  157 

Mir  Kasim  42;  53;  83-87;  91(n);  96;  98;  110- 
111;  119;  131(n);  133(n);  147;  152(n); 
192;  202 (n);  245;  257(n);  258(n);  259(n) 
Mir  Shyr  Ali  Khan  110-111 


Mirza  Abu  Taleb  Khan  242 
Mohammed  Ali  40; 

Mohun  Shaw  112-113 
Monghyr  42;  111 
treaty  85;  110 

Montesquieu,  Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron 
de  la  Brede  et  de  160 
Morris,  Thomas  208 
Mortality,  of  Europeans  in  Bengal  47 
Motte,  Thomas  186(n) 

Mufti  164; 

Mughaduties  110;  114 

Mughal  Emperors  15;  16;  27;  32;  35-37;  43; 
46;  49 (n);  50(n);  53;  57;  118(n);  122; 
152(n);  156;  214 

Muhammad  Reza  Khan  237;  241;  242;  252 
Munro,  Hector  122 
Murshid  Kuli  Khan  35;  37-38;  43;  46 
Murshidabad  40-41;  81;  87;  119;  165; 

166(n);  241;  242 
Nadia  96; 

Nadir  Shah  37 

Najm-ud-daula  74(n);  120;  130(n);  132(n); 
202-203  (n) 

Nazim;  office  of  37;  43;  167(n); 

Nobkissen  (Maharaja  Nabakrishna)  150(n); 
•  158;  195 

North,  Lord  73  (n);  232;  268-273 
Oldenbameveld,  Johan  van  24 
Oliphant,  Christopher  73  (n) 

Opium  32;  35;  45;  80;  81;  91(n);  110;  112; 

114;  174 
Orissa  37;  242; 

Orlov  diamond  256(n) 

Pakistan  186(n) 

Palmer,  Harry  186(n) 

Panna:  mines  of  114;  120 
Parliament  16;  19;  63;  65-66;  68;  74(n); 

140;  168(n);  201;  228;  232-233;  261; 
267-272;  274;  280;  282-283 
Parwana  185(n);  241;  256(n) 

Patna  99;  109;  119;  125;  128-129;  131(n); 
135(n);  143;  169(n);  208;  212;  241-242; 
266 

massacre  85;  87;  133(n);  202(n) 

Pearson,  Thomas  203  (n) 

Pegu  79;  90(n) 

Petrie,  John  227-228 

Pitt,  William,  1st  Earl  of  Chatham  18; 

153(n);  211;  274(n);  280; 

Plassey;  15-16;  40;  42;  44;  48;  53;  59; 

74(n);  77-78;  80-83;  95-96;  108;  120; 
133(n);  134(n);  165;  204(n);  225-226; 
233 (n) ;  253; 

Playdell,  Charles  Stafford  11 7  (n);  124 
Plowman,  Mary  222  (n) 

Pollock,  Philip  91  (n);  112;  144-145 
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17  5  6 


17  7  3 


Pondicherry  29;  33(n);  39 
Proli,  Charles  30;  105(n);  185(n) 

Pundit  164;  167(n);  275(n) 

Pumea  38;  110-112;  119;  124;  174;  203(n) 
Pursed  Roy  244 

Purvis,  Charles  179;  196-198;  204(n); 

205  (n);  214 

Qazi  164;  167(n);  169(n) 

Rafael,  Khwaja  Johannes  Padre  91  (n); 
153(n);  185(n);  237-239;  241-242;  244- 
246;  248;  250-253;  255(n);  256(n); 

257(n) 

Rai  Durlabh  40 
Raikes,  Thomas  260 (n) 

Raimangal  212 

Ram  Sunker  Chatterjee  185(n);  243;  244 
Ramchurn  Das  110; 

Reed,  John  102;  169(n);  186(n) 

Reed,  Peter  152(n);  212-213;  219;  224(n) 
Regulating  Act  68;  77;  89;  261;  267-269; 

271-273;  275(n);  276(n);  281;  284(n); 
Regulating  Act  of  1781;  276(n) 

Richmond,  Duke  of  68;  272;  275 (n) 
Robinson,  John  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 
269;  273;  275(n);  276(n) 

Robinson,  John  (Johnstone,  Hay  &  Bolts’ 
agent  in  Assam)  91  (n) 

Rukah  244;  257(n) 

Rumbold,  Thomas  90(n);  108;  116(n); 

11 7 (n);  192;  246-247;  251; 

Russell,  Claud  91  (n);  144;  148-149;  152(n); 
171;  176;  187(n);  194;  212;  223(n);  243; 
256(n) 

Ryots  112;  116;  265 

Sage,  Isaac  123-126;  128-130;  132(n);  134- 
135(n);  143;  180;  187(n) 

Salt,  trade  in  45;  54;  55-57;  74(n);  81;  85- 
89;  92(n);  107;  109-110;  115:  202(n);  208; 
212;  219;  224(n);  234(n);  254;  277 
Saltpetre  41;  81;  91  (n);  110;  112;  114;  148- 
149;  153-154(n);  171-172;  174;  212;  215; 
219;  256(n) 

Sandwip  84 
Sarkars  50 (n) 

Sayer,  Charles  150(n);  183-184;  188(n); 

201;  205 (n);  206(n);  208;  222(n); 

224 (n);  232 
Scrafton,  Luke  235(n) 

Seeley,  John  R.  36;  48 
Senior,  Ascanius  William  117(n);  124;  192; 
202-203(n) 

Sepoys  74(n);  84;  114;  129;  197;  237;  241- 
242;  248-249;  252 
Shah  Alam  II  42;  50(n); 

Shakespear,  John  202(n);  260(n) 
Shakespear,  William  248;  256(n);  258(n) 
Shaukat  Jang  38 


Shitab  Roy  237;  241-242;  245;  252;  257(n) 
Shuja-ud-daula  42;  53;  69-70;  91  (n);  116; 
124;  126;  132(n);  143;  147-149;  171-172; 
174;  185(n);  215;  223(n);  237;  239-241; 
243-245;  247-249;  251-252;  256(n); 
257(n);  258(n) 

Shuja-ud-din  35 
Sind  29;  175 

Siraj-ud-daula  16;  38-40;  45;  48;  63;  95;  97; 

104(n);  192;  225 
Skinner,  Rusell  186(n) 

Skynner,  John  224(n) 

Smith,  Adam  43 
Smith,  Culling  99 

Smith,  Frederick  Thomas  134(n);  143-145; 
200;  203 (n) 

Smith,  Richard  70;  114;  132(n);  147;  149; 
153(n);154(n);  172-173;  176;  179;  184; 
187(n);  193;  195;  203(n);  214;  218; 

223 (n);  238;  243;  248;  256(n);  258(n) 
his  private  affairs  in  Awadh  91  (n);  148- 
149;  171;  212;  223(n);  256(n) 

Society  of  Trade  75(n);  88-89;  92 (n);  109; 

11 7 (n);  212;  226;  234(n);  279 
Sparks,  George  169(n);  187(n);  231 
Spencer,  John  119;  130(n) 

Stael  von  Holstein,  Baron  175 
Stael,  Madame  de  175 
Stibbert,  George  222 (n) 

Stockholm  174-175 

Strachey,  Henry  194;  202(n)-204(n);  243; 

257(n);  274(n) 

Sugar,  trade  in  45 

Sulivan,  Laurence  66;  119;  208-209;  232; 
235(n);  262 

Sumner,  William  B.  92-93 (n) ;  130(n) 
Supreme  Council  271 
Supreme  Court  20;  66;  164;  235(n);  267; 
271;  275(n)281-282 

Surat  27-28;  32;  49(n);  80;  91(n);  114;  171 
Surman,  John  38;  91  (n) 

Swinton,  Archibald  258(n) 

Sykes,  Francis  92(n);  130(n);  242;  251;  254; 
258(n) 

Sylhet  114-115 
Tamluk  92(n) 

Tea  31;  32;  41;  64 

Thurlow,  Edward  118(n);  219;-221;  224(n) 

Tobacco,  trade  in  82;  85;  88-89 

Trichy  40 

Tripura  279 

Vane,  Frederick  72(n) 

Vansittart,  Henry  17;  41-42;  83;  85-88; 
90(n);  95-96;  99;  110-113;  119;  124; 
130(n);  141;  149;  192-193;  202(n);  227; 
235(n);  279 

Verelst,  Ann:  nee  Wordsworth 
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Verelst,  Harry;  19;  60;  64-65;  69-72;  77-78; 
79-80;  85;  89;  92(n);  107;  110;  114;  121; 
124-125:  130(n);  139;  141;  143;  145-149; 
155;  158;  165;  172-174;  176;  196-198; 
207;  208;  211;  214-215;  218;  225;  227; 
230-231;  238;  261;  277;  279-281 
accused  of  bad  faith  by  the  Armenians 
241-242 

becomes  Governor  138 
bom  103  (n) 

character  as  Governor  191-195 
Chief  at  Chittagong  96 
comments  on  Bengal  administration 
60-61 

complains  about  Cartier’s  gumashtas  84 
constitutes  a  commission  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  his  witnesses  in  Bengal  248- 
249 

death  of  254 

denies  having  ordered  the  arrest  of 
Bolts’  agents  243 
diamond  purchases  of  121 
dispute  with  Richard  Smith  193 
early  career  in  Bengal  95 
early  dealings  with  Bolts  98-99 
elected  a  Director  217 
enters  the  service  of  the  Company  95 
financial  difficulties  of  253-254 
fortune  of  192;  253-254 
friend  and  attorney  of  George  Gray 
senior  99;  104(n) 

ideas  on  introducing  British  justice  in 
India  165-166;  233 

imprisoned  by  Siraj-ud-daula’s  officers 
95-96 

John  Camac’s  man  of  business  in 
Bengal  123 

natural  children  of  105  (n) 
opposition  to  Vansittart’s  policy 
orders  the  arrest  of  Bolts’  agents  171;  237 
plan  to  send  supervisors  into  the  Bengal 
interior  165-166 
private  trade  with  Arracan  108 


proceeds  against  Bolts  in  court  179-185 
publishes  his  «View»  261;  271  (n) 
quarrels  with  Bolts  over  the  sisters 
Keene  99-102 

refuses  to  assist  at  Bolts  making  his 
defence  182-183 

revenue  collection  in  Nadia  and 
Burdwan  96 

sits  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  a  case  in 
which  he  is  a  party  177-179 
versus  Parseek  Arratoon  in  the  Calcutta 
Mayor’s  Court  254 

versus  Armenians  Rafael,  Cojamaul  and 
Wuscan  Estephan  in  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  238-253 
Verelst,  John  (brother)  95 
Verelst,  Tryphena  (sister)  202 (n) 

Verelst,  William  (uncle)  95 
Verelst,  William  Fraser  (brother)  95 
Vernet,  George  78;  145-147 
Vienna  104(n);  174 
Vincutram  214 
Wakil  244 
Walpole,  Horace  65 
Ward,  Mary  133(n) 

Watson,  Admiral  Charles  40;  53 
Watts,  Hugh  111;  279 
Whittall,  Richard  74(n);  230 
Wilding,  Benjamin  222  (n) 

Wilkes,  John  221  (n) 

Wilkins,  Charles  275(n) 

Wood,  John  125;  233(n) 

Wuscan  Estephan,  Khwaja  185(n);  239; 

242;  244;  248;  253;  256(n);  257(n) 
Wynne,  William  193-194 
Yorke,  Charles  205 (n);  222(n) 

Zamindar  38;  49(n);  50(n);  57;  118(n); 

150(n);  156-157;  202(n) 
zamindari  41;  57;  59;  96;  113;  156;  229; 

266 

zamindari  (or  faujdari )  cutcherry  150(n); 
157;  164 
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